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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


THE PEACE OF STRALSUND, 1370 
By DAVID K. BJORK 


N MAY 24, 1870, the Hanseatic banner flew once more over the 
towers of the old town hall of Stralsund, while scholars and 
laymen assembled in its halls to honor the memory of the German 
Hansa, the Dudeschen Hense. The Hanseatic League had long been 
dead, except for certain vestiges which scholars have found in the 
German Confederation. The immediate occasion of the Stralsund 
gathering of 1870 was the celebration of the five hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Peace that the League had forced from the Danish king, 
Valdemar. It was a scholastic affair, and farseeing German savants 
were prepared to capitalize the rising tide of national patriotism. 
The immediate results of the celebration were: the organization of the 
Verein fiir Hansische Geschichte, the beginning of the publication of 
the Hansische Geschichtsblatter, and the announcement of a prize for 
the best essay written on the subject “The German Hansa towns and 
King Valdemar of Denmark.’ It is also significant that only a few 
months afterwards the first volume of Die Recesse und Andere Akten 
der Hansetage, edited by Karl Koppmann, made its appearance al- 
though not as a direct result of the celebration, for the work of edit- 
ing the official documents of the Hanseatic League had been begun 
years before by Lappenberg and Junghans and had been retarded 
by their death in 1865.1 
The Stralsund treaty has received a variety of interpretations from 
historians. English, German, and some Scandinavian historians have 
vied with one another in emphasizing the political and economic 
height reached by the Hansa towns. The theory that Denmark was 
humiliated is accepted by a number of prominent Scandinavian his- 
torians, but with certain qualifications and reservations. The Danes, 


1 Regarding the celebration in Stralsund see ‘Nachrichten vom Hansischen Geschichts- 
verein, erstes stiick, Versammlung zu Stralsund, 1870, Mai 24’ in Hansische Geschichtsblitter, 
Jahrgang 1871 (Leipzig, 1872), pp. iii-xxx. In regard to the publication of the Hanserecesse 
see Georg Waitz, ‘Ueber die Ausgabe der Hanserecesse,’ ibid., pp. 165-171. 
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448 The Peace of Stralsund, 1370 
C. E. F. Reinhardt and K. Erslev, and the Swede, S. Tunberg, have 


noted the widening of the breach between towns and German princes. 
But the part played by the aristocratic Danish council for peace and 
restitution has received only incidental mention.! The aim of this 
paper is to show that although the peace of Stralsund is to be re- 
garded as a victory for the German merchants in that they gained 
undisputed supremacy over the Baltic trade through the control of 
the Sound, nevertheless the Danish Council was able to secure the 
retention by Denmark of all her territory, even the suzerainty over 
Skane, and the clause by which the cities were given the right to 
determine the succession to the Danish crown turned out to be of 
little importance because the cities declined to make use of this pre- 
rogative. In view of these facts it would seem that the peace was not 
so one-sided as it is usually considered. 

The Peace of Stralsund marks the end of King Valdemar’s Danish- 
Baltic aggressiveness and the beginning of Hanseatic supremacy in 
Baltic economic affairs. Valdemar Atterdag fell heir to a title but 
practically to no kingdom. Denmark had sunk to the lowest depth 
in its history? and all its provinces but one were held by foreign in- 
truders when he became king in 1340. Although only a youth of 


twenty years, he possessed the energy, the cool calculation, and the 


1 Examples of the attitudes referred to above may be found in Helen Zimmern, The Hansa 
Towns, (New York, 1889) pp, 66-67; E. Gee Nash, The Hansa (New York, 1929), pp. 76-77; 
Dietrich Schafer, Die Hansestidte und Kinig Waldemar von Dénemark (Jena, 1879), p. 511, 
and passim; Johannes Oehler, Die Beziehungen Deutschlands zu Dénemark von der Kélner Con- 
féderation bis zum Tode Karls IV (Halle, 1894), p. 33; E. Daenell, Die Bliitezeit der Deutschen 
Hanse (Berlin, 1905), 1, 42; Harry Denicke, Die Hansestédte, Dinemark und Norwegen von 
1369 bis 1376 (Halle, 1880), passim; Ernst Robert Daenell, Die Kélner Konféderation vom 
Jahre 1367 und die Schonischen Pfandschaften (Leipzig, 1894), passim; Adolph Hofmeister, 
‘Rostocks Antheil an den Kimpfen der Hansa gegen Waldemar IV, von Dinemark’ in 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der Stadt Rostock (Rostock, 1895), 1, part iv, 19; Max Hoffmann, 
Geschichte der Freien und Hansestadt Liibeck (Liibeck, 1889), p. 120; Theodor Lindner, Die 
Deutsche Hanse (3d ed., Leipzig, 1902), p. 75; Peter Friderich Suhm, Historie af Danmark 
(Copenhagen, 1826), x11, 647-648; J¢rgen Olrik, in the third volume of Det Danske Folks 
Historie (Copenhagen, 1928), pp. 39-40; Kristian Erslev, in the second volume of Danmarks 
Riges Historie (Copenhagen, no date), p. 351, and in his Dronning Margrethe og Kalmarunionens 
Grundleggelse (Copenhagen, 1882), p. 40; C. E. F. Reinhardt, Valdemar Atterdag og Hans 
Kongegjerning (Copenhagen, 1880), pp. 465-466; Sven Tunberg, in the second volume of 
Sveriges Historia till Vara Dagar (Stockholm, 1926), pp. 280-281; Absalon Taranger, in the 
third volume, first part, of Norges Historie (Kristiana, 1915), p. 129; William Christensen, 
Unionskongerne og Hansestederne (Copenhagen, 1895), p. 12. 

2 Erslev, Danmarks Riges Historie, 1, 279 ff. For a short and clear account of the condi- 
tions in Denmark under Valdemar see also Erslev, Dronning Margrethe, p. @ ff. 
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determination to gain a kingdom by any means. With only the reve- 
nues of one county in Jutland at his disposal, he made his plans to 
wrest Denmark from the oppressors, mainly the Counts of Holstein. 
In twenty years he realized his dreams; Denmark west of the Sound 
was reunited.! Valdemar had become the ‘Restorer of Denmark.” 
These successes, however, only whetted his appetite. He planned 
new conquests in southern Sweden and in the eastern Baltic region, 
as well as the establishment of a Danish-Baltic Empire. These 
schemes proved his undoing. 

The year 1360 dawned with fairly peaceful conditions around the 
Baltic, but these were soon to be disturbed by the restless Valdemar. 
In May, 1360, at Kalundborg, where the king and the people joined 
hands in a famous agreement for the pacification of Denmark, Valde- 
mar talked about other lands that ‘with the help of God’ might be 
added to the kingdom.* Thus he foreshadowed future conquests. 
Skane came first. In July of the same year, he invaded this province, 
and under the pretense of making peace with King Magnus of Swe- 
den he inveigled representatives of the German trading cities to wit- 
ness the act of retaking Skane; thus postponing a breach with them.‘ 
On the seventeenth of the same month he notified them that ‘God 
had helped him” to retake this province from Sweden, which, after 
all, he said, King Magnus held without right.’ It was a stroke of 
diplomacy to invite the representatives of the cities to witness his 
transactions in Skane since this province was the cornerstone of the 
trade of the German merchants.’ He immediately put them at ease 
by assuring them of his good will.® 


1 Valdemar was crowned king in 1340. His numerous wars for the unification of Denmark 
ended in 1360 when peace was made with the Counts of Holstein. For full particulars of this 
subject see Erslev, Danmarks Riges Historie, 1, 279-315; Olrik, pp. 6-30; Suhm, xm, 3-431; 
Reinhardt, pp. 18-267; Schiifer, Die Hansestéddte, particularly pp. 127-179. 

2 Olrik p. 42. 

* Suhm, xm, 405-411; Erslev, Danmarks Riges Historie, 11, 321; Olrik, p. 29. 

‘ Carl Gustaf Styffe, Bidrag till Skandinaviens Historia (Stockholm, 1859), 1, xxvii—xxxi; 
0. S. Rydberg, Sverges Traktater med Friimmande Makter (Stockholm, 1883), 11, 282-305; 
Suhm, x11, 411 ff; Tunberg, pp. 250-253; Erslev, Danmarks Riges Historie, , 321-323; The 
report of the representatives of the German merchants about this affair is in Die Recesse und 
Andere Akten der Hansetage, 1 (Leipzig, 1870), n. 233. Skane had been Swedish territory since 
1332, see Carl Gustaf Styffe, Skandinavien under Unionstiden (3d ed., Stockholm, 1911), p. 50. 

5 Codex Diplomaticus Lubecensis, Liibeckisches Urkundenbuch, 11 (Liibeck, 1871), n. 364: 
‘...dat vs Got to vsem erue, alse to Skone, beholpen heft, . . .’ The date here is July 10, 
1361. In regard to exact date see Rydberg, Sv. Tr., 1, 285, note 1. 

°H. R., 1, n. 232. 7 Olrik, pp. 30-31. 

°L. U. B., 1m, n. 364, in which they are assured freedom to visit his country; n. 365, in 
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But this assurance of good will was not to be taken seriously, for 
Valdemar, so skilled in battle, so certain of himself, was making 
ready to strike a blow against the \ery.cities themselves. This hap- 
pened with the swiftness of a sumnie?’s storm, and it was over be- 
fore the tidings of it had crossed the sea. In July, 1361, Valdemar 
with his fleet sailed across the Baltic. Oland with its city, Borgholm, 
was conquered, and without warning! he swept down upon the un- 
suspecting Gotland. The object of his rapacity was Visby, the proud 
Hansa town, with its forty-eight towers rising from the city walls, 
and an immense wealth in gold and silver.? Visby was still the center 
of the Baltic trade, and Visby’s conqueror might easily become the 
master of Baltic commerce, especially if he also controlled the 
Sound and Skane. An effort by Gotland’s people to stem the tide 
outside of Visby’s walls ended in disaster,? and the proud city was 
forced to open its gates to the conqueror. A month later Valdemar 
returned to Denmark, having added a new title to his name, King 
of the Goths, and leaving behind him a ruined Hansa town.‘ 

The echo of Valdemar’s blow resounded all around the Baltic. The 
Swedes were sincerely grieved by the turn of events, but the German 
merchants were enraged beyond measure.’ A delegation was immedi- 
ately dispatched from Sweden to Greifswald to effect an alliance 
against the invader with the German merchants.® So eager were the 
which they are given privileges; n. 393, an agreement between Valdemar and a group of 
trading cities regarding trade privileges and the payment of a fee. 

1 Visby is supposed to have been warned by King Magnus of Sweden who seems to have 
expected an invasion of Gotland; Tunberg, p. 258. See also Lindner, p. 64; Styffe, Bidrag, 1, 
xxxii; Oehler, pp. 9-10. 

2 A short and good account of Visby at this time is in Lindner, pp. 64-66; and in Styffe, 
Skandinavien, pp. 428-431. 

3 In the battle, July 27, 1800 are supposed to have fallen; see Suhm, x11, 443-444; Schiifer, 
Die Hansestidte, pp. 269-270; Lindner, pp. 65-66; Tunberg, p. 260, and others. 

4 For a full account of the invasion of Gotland see Suhm, x11, 441-447; Schiifer, Die 
Hansestidte, pp. 262-274; Tunberg, pp. 258-260; Olrik, pp. 32-33. Daenell, Die Kilner Kon- 
féderation, p. 2, thinks that Valdemar had in mind to extend his power to Esthonia and in 
order to make this possible he conquered Oland and Gotland. See also Reinhardt, p. 292, who 
thinks that Valdemar desired to reéstablish Danish control over the eastern Baltic region as 
in the days of Valdemar Sejr. Esthonia belonged to Denmark when Valdemar became King. 
However, due to the conditions in Esthonia, especially the difficulties connected with its 
supervision, Valdemar sold this province to the Teutonic Order, 1346, for 19,000 marks; Liv-, 
Est- und Kurlindisches Urkundenbuch, 11 (Reval, 1855), n. 852; cf. Olrik, p. 13; Schiifer, Die 
Hansestidte, p. 142. 

5 The merchants prohibited all trade with Denmark, H. R., 1, n. 258; see also Daenell, Die 
Kélner Konféderation, pp. 2-3; Olrik, pp. 33-34; Oehler, pp. 9-10. 

* This delegation represented King Magnus of Sweden and King Haakon of Norway and 
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representatives of Sweden to check the advance of Valdemar that 
they held out promises beyond their, instructions.' The crafty Ger- 
man merchants took advantagevof the situation and formed an al- 
liance with Sweden and Norway.? A proud fleet of floating castles 
under the leadership of Johann Wittenborg, burgomaster of Liibeck, 
was sent against Denmark. The war was a fiasco. Johann Witten- 
borg returned with but a part of the fleet to Liibeck, was accused of 
mismanagement, thrown into prison, and a year later was executed 
in Liibeck. As usual, the cities dealt severely with those who failed to 
carry out instructions.’ In the armistice which followed, Valdemar, 
who could afford to be generous toward the cities, reassured them of 
their former privileges.‘ 


were provided with blank documents to which were hung the seals of the two kings. These 
papers were to be filled out by the representatives of the two kingdoms and of the merchants 
and then be returned for ratification. These instructions were not carried out and the docu- 
ments were left with the merchants; see Rydberg, Sv. 7’r., u, 313. Valdemar’s attempt to 
establish Danish-Baltic supremacy resulted in opposition from the neighbors; Hofmeister, 
pp. 4-6; Reinhardt, 292 ff. The political powers of the north at times attempted to make use 
of the German merchants for their own benefit. Tunberg, p. 271. 

1 Rydberg, Sv. Tr., 0, n. 353a; H. R., 1, n. 260. This document, dated September 8, 1361, 
foreshadows the peace of Stralsund. War was to be made by Sweden, Norway, and the cities 
against Valdemar for the reconquest of provinces seized by him, particularly in southern 
Sweden. In compensation for their expenditures in this war the cities were promised possession 
of western Skane from Helsingborg in the north to Skanér and Falsterbo in the south, these 
parts were to be held by them until they had been compensated for their expenditures, and a 
part to be held by them two years beyond that period. Skane was not to be infeudated to any 
other master without the consent of the cities, who were to be given the right to acquire it 
By a special agreement the cities were given renewal of trade privileges with Sweden and 
Norway; see Rydberg, Sv. 7r., 1, n. 354; also Tunberg, p. 260 ff; Schiffer, Die Hansestédte, 
p. 280 ff. In regard to the Swedish representatives going beyond their instructions see Tun- 
berg’s clear account, op. cit. 

2H. R., 1, nos. 262, 263; Rydberg, Sv. Tr., u, n. 353b. Cf. Schiifer, Die Hansestddte, pp. 
274-366, for a full account of this war. 

3 Wilhelm Mantels, Beitrdge zur Liibisch-Hansischen Geschichte (Jena, 1881), pp. 184-194, 
gives an account of the conditions leading up to the war and the failure of Wittenborg, based 
principally upon the reports in the chronicles. This account was first printed under the title 
‘Die hansischen Schiffshauptleute Johann Wittenborg, Brun Warendorp und Tidemann 
Steen’ in Hansische Geschichtsblitter, Jahrgang 1871, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1872), 114-122. Note also 
the same author ibid., mm, (1873), 145-147, See also E. P. Fehling, Liibeckische Ratslinie von 
den Anfingen der Stadt bis auf die Gegenwart (Liibeck, 1925), p. 36; Schiifer, Die Hansestddte, 
pp. 275-365; Lindner, pp. 67-70. Wittenborg sailed to Helsingborg to aid the allies in the war 
in Skane. For twelve weeks he besieged the strong castle. Meanwhile Valdemar gathered his 
fleet, swept down upon the undermanned fleet of the cities (most of the soldiers and sailors 
were occupied with the siege of Helsingborg) and took twelve ‘Koggen’ with their provisions. 
The Swedes failed to put in an appearance due to internal strife between Magnus and his son, 
Haakon, and between the two and the aristocracy. 
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While Sweden was torn by civil war! and the cities by dissension,? 
Valdemar, feeling quite secure in his position, journeyed to southern 
Europe and paid his respects to the Pope, the Emperor, and other 
German lords.’ On his return to Denmark he made peace with the 
cities in November, 1365, renewing their privileges.‘ In 1366 , at Aal- 
holm, he shamefully began to plot with the Duke of Mecklenburg 
further acquisitions of border provinces in southern Sweden, prov- 
inces which rightfully belonged to his son-in-law Haakon.’ The 
peace was merely a ruse to give him a free hand and more time to ex- 
tend his domain at the expense of Sweden.* The German merchants 
soon found that Valdemar was not a man on whose word they could 
rely. Aided this time by his son-in-law, Haakon, king of Norway,’ 
he ignored their privileges, seized their ships, and in general harrassed 
their trade.® 


4H. R., 1, nos. 276, 277, 278; the armistice was to last to January 6, 1364; see also L. U. B., 
11, n. 440. 

1The Swedish aristocracy, dissatisfied with King Magnus, whom they believed was 
secretly plotting with Valdemar, rose in rebellion and elected the son of the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg, Albert, king in Sweden in 1363. He was crowned in February, 1364; see ‘Olai Petri 
Svenska Chronica’ in Scriptores Rerum Svecicarum Medii Aevi, 1, Part 2 (Upsala, 1818), 272. 
This rebellion led to war between the rightful rulers of Sweden and the rebellious Swedish 
aristocracy; Tunberg, pp. 269-272. See also H. R., 1, nos. 322, 323, two letters, dated March 
14, [1364], March 20, [1364], from Count Heinrich and Duke Albert describing the conditions 
in Sweden and the election of Duke Albert’s son as king of Sweden. In 1364-1365 King Albert 
tried to extend his power into Finland. In the Spring of 1365 he conquered Abo castle. While 
he was in Finland King Magnus and King Haakon attempted to retake Sweden. They were 
defeated by the opposing forces in March, 1365, and King Magnus was taken prisoner. He 
was held prisoner until 1371; see below. For the conditions in Sweden and Norway under King 
Magnus see Erslev, Dronning Margrethe, pp. 16-32. 

2 Because of difficulties regarding the cost of the war principally between the Wendic cities 
and the Prussian cities; cf. Schiffer, Die Hansestédte, p. 367. 

3 Olrik, p. 36. This was in the Fall of 1363. He was well received by both the Pope and the 
Emperor. 

4 See Koppmann’s notes in H. R., 1, 316-317, and documents nos. 365-372. 

5 This is the famous Aalholm agreement dated July 28, 1366; see Mecklenburgisches Ur- 
kundenbuch, xv1 (Schwerin, 1893), nos. 9513, 9514, 9515, 9516, 9517, 9518, 9519, 9520; Ryd- 
berg, Sv. Tr., u, n. 374 with an excellent discussion of the subject; and Schiifer, Die Hanse- 
stddte, p. 413 ff., who depends upon Styffe’s account in Bidrag, 1, xlii and nos. 31, 33. This sur- 
prising agreement was probably not known in Sweden (Tunberg). The scheming Duke of 
Mecklenburg was willing to sacrifice provinces ruled by his son, Albert, for the assurance that 
his grandson should succeed Valdemar. The provinces would, after all, stay in the family 
and the good will of Valdemar would have been won. 

6 See Styffe, op. cit. 

7 Haakon married Valdemar’s ten-year-old daughter in 1363; Olrik, p. 36. 

8H. R., 1, n. 382, dated June 24, 1366, in which the cities request the release of ships 
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Valdemar had now reached the zenith of his power: Denmark was 
reunited; Skane, Gotland, and Riigen—important trading centers— 
were the outposts of his domain; the German trading cities had been 
cowed into submission; the lords of north Germany and the King 
of Sweden feared his intrigues; and the Pope, the Emperor, and the 
lords of south Germany recognized him as the most powerful prince 
in northern Europe.! 

But the fire of opposition to Valdemar was not completely extin- 
guished; its embers still smouldered. So vastly profitable was the 
Baltic trade that the interest of the German merchants now lay in 
preventing Valdemar at all costs from enjoying the fruits of his vic- 
tories. Gravely they debated the alternatives before them? and care- 
fully they laid their plans. The result was the organization of the 
Cologne Confederation. On St Martin’s day, 1367, representatives of 
the various trading towns from the Zuider Zee to the Gulf of Finland 
met in the Hansa Hall in the old Rhineland city, Cologne, and pro- 
claimed, ‘. . . because of the many wrongs and injuries that the kings 
of Denmark and Norway have done and are doing to the rank and 
file of merchants we declare ourselves their enemies and bind our- 
selves to help one another . . .”* The antagonism to Valdemar caused 


seized; L. U. B., ut, n. 596, dated October 22, 1366, in which Liibeck requests of Haakon that 
seized goods be returned; H. R., 1, n. 410, dated [August 22, 1567], ennumerating the com- 
plaints against Valdemar. At a meeting of the merchants at Rostock, December 16, 1366, the 
complaints against Norway and Denmark were reviewed and the Prussian cities advocated 
war against Valdemar and Haakon as the only remedy for the situation but the Wendic cities 
cautioned against such drastic action; H. R., 1, n. 388. The Wendic cities, which had carried 
the brunt of the burden in the first war, felt that negotiations might be more effective. Rein- 
hardt, p. 397 ff., feels that the faults were not only on one side since the cities in many respects 
also were to be blamed. 

! Even in internal affairs in Denmark Valdemar had reached the position of an absolutist, 
having almost entirely set aside the Royal Council; Olrik, p. 38; Erslev, Dronning Margrethe, 
pp. 8-16. 

? That is, to make war or to negotiate. At Elbing, July 11, 1367, the Prussian and the 
Netherland cities joined hands against Valdemar and Haakon. The object of this alliance was 
to prohibit trade with Denmark and Norway. A date was also set for a new meeting in regard 
to these affairs to be held November 11, 1367, in Cologne; see Hansisches Urkundenbuch, tv 
(Halle, 1896), n. 215; H. R., 1, nos. 400, §3, 402, §1. The Wendic cities had been approached 
to join this alliance, but partly because of their nearness to Denmark and partly because of 
their former experience with Valdemar they refused at least for the time being. They held 
out for negotiations as before. In an attempt to negotiate with Valdemar the Wendic cities 
requested him to pay them 150,000 marks in compensation for damages to them in the first 
war and to their trade after the war; H. R., 1, n. 421, §13. Reinhardt, p. 415, thinks them 
shortsighted since they thought Valdemar would listen to such demands. 

3*..dat wy umme mangherleye unrecht unde schaden, dat de koninghe van Dene- 
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by his inconsiderate treatment of the merchants and their rights, his 
disregard of treaties, and his breaking of promises, was thus fanned 
into a powerful flame of opposition.! 

The Cologne Confederation was an alliance of merchants. True 
enough, they represented strongly fortified centers and an amazing 
amount of wealth, and could fit out a fleet strong enough to make 


marken unde van Norweghen dot unde ghedaan hebben dem ghemenen kopmanne, ere vyende 
willen werden unde malk dem anderen truweliken helpen . . .,” H. R., 1, n. 418. The Recess of 
this meeting has not been found. This account is from a report by the Liibeck notary, see 
ibid., n. 412, and Koppmann’s notes in ibid., page 372. All sea towns and the inland trading 
centers were invited to join the Confederation. The inland trading towns were not particularly 
interested in joining the alliance. Dortmund’s answer, that she was not interested in a sea 
war, is characteristic of the others; see H. R., 1, nos. 418, 430, 510, §11.5; vim, n. 858. In regard 
to the cost of the war a special tax or duty, called Pfundzoll, was levied upon ships and cargo. 
This tax was of particular importance and was discussed pro and con at meeting after meeting. 
A similar tax was levied in the first war against Denmark and caused a great deal of difficulties 
between the cities. See the excellent discussion of this second Hansa Pfundzoll by Mantels in 
his Beitrdge zur Liibisch-Hansischen Geschichte, pp. 233-286. In regard to the execution of this 
agreement, drawn up at Cologne, see H. R., 1, nos. 420, 421. 

1 The Cologne Confederation gave birth to the Hanseatic League, at first directed against 
Valdemar and Haakon but later developed into a definite Baltic power as the history of the 
League clearly shows. The Confederation was the result of earlier tendencies. The first step 
in the development of the Hanseatic League was the hansa, which was a guild for the protec- 
tive purposes of merchants in foreign ports coming from the same locality; see Koppmann’s 
Introduction to the first volume of the H. R. An embarrassing situation confronted merchants 
in foreign ports because they had no rights protecting them in the countries they visited. 
While the German merchants enjoyed protection at home through charters and similar docu- 
ments they were without protection abroad. This led them to request privileges from the 
governments in the countries they visited. As early as the year 1000 the interests of the 
merchants from Cologne were safeguarded in London by a protective legal statute which 
reads: ‘Et homines imperatoris, qui veniebant in navibus suis, bonarum legum digni tene- 
bantur, sicut et nos.’ See Lappenberg, Urkundl. Gesch. des hans. Stahlhofes zu London, Part 
11. n. 1, quoted by Koppmann in H. R., 1, xxvi. Such privileges became a bond uniting them 
into a guild or hansa in foreign ports; Hans Hildebrand, Sveriges Medeltid, I, (Stockholm, 1884), 
638-639; and Koppmann’s Introduction to volume 1 of H. R. The earliest hansa on record was 
the Steelyard in London. The second step in the formation of the Hanseatic League was the 
federation of the German cities in the homeland. The economic life of northern Germany de- 
veloped a group consciousness according to geographical divisions and interests. In 1347 three 
groups were recognized as leaders of other groups and individual cities. These were; the 
Wendic and Saxon cities under the leadership of Liibeck, the Westphalian and Prussian cities, 
and the Gotland-Livonian cities under the leadership of Visby; see H. R., 1, n. 143 §1, which 
reads: ‘Int erste es to wetene, dat die ghemenen cooplude vorseghet sint ghedelet in dre deel; 
dat es to verstane; de van Lubeke ende de Wendeschen stede ende die Sassen ende dat dar 
to behort in en derdendeel; ende die van Westfalen ende de van Prucen ende dat daer toe 
behort int ander; ende de van Gotlande ende van Lyflande ende van Sweden ende dat dar to 
behort int derde.’ Northern European trade was divided geographically into two main di- 
visions, the Westsea, i.e., the North Sea, trade, and the Eastsea, i.e., the Baltic sea trade., 
The city that could unite these two regions would naturally become the leader of all trading 
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war on any power in the north. But the Baltic shores were tenanted 
by many strong barons who frequently changed allegiance, signing 
peace with their enemies and fighting with their friends: — a lusty 
company of warriors not to be depended upon but always to be con- 
sidered whenever wars seemed imminent. In order to forestall a coali- 
tion between them and the Danish king, the Wendic cities, who 
clearly realized the seriousness of the situation, advocated at Cologne 
that the Counts of Holstein, the Duke of Mecklenburg and his sons,' 
and the dissatisfied Jutland lords be invited to join the merchants 
against Valdemar and Haakon.? The other cities agreed to this propo- 
sition providing the Wendic cities would assume all responsibility 


for such an alliance.* 
So general was the antagonism to Valdemar that the cities en- 


countered no difficulties in enlisting the support of the barons.‘ The 


cities in the North. This position Liibeck was destined to assume. In 1241 and 1255 Liibeck, 
the leader of the Wendic cities, and Hamburg, the leader of the Saxon cities, reached agree- 
ments beneficial to both and joined hands against oppressive forces; see H. R., 1, xxxii. A few 
years later, in 1285, Zwollen and Kampen recognized Liibeck as the leader of all cities; see 
L. U. B., 1 (1843), nos. 485, 486: ‘quasi capud et principium omnium nostrum.’ At the same 
time Liibeck rivaled Cologne since she also had a hansa in London, see Hildebrand, 1, 638- 
640. This hansa was established as early as 1267; see Koppmann’s Introduction to volume 1 
of H. R. When Visby was conquered by Valdemar in 1361 Liibeck became the undisputed 
leader of the German trading towns. The third step in the establishment of the Hanseatic 
League was the federation of all German trading cities and groups of cities for mutual benefit 
at home and abroad. The center of trading policies now changed from foreign offices, kontors, 
to Hansa councils, meeting from time to time in one or another of the many Hansa cities. 
Internally the Hansa became an exclusive organization, a sort of trade union; externally 
this organization acted as a federation with a common policy for all; see Taranger, p. 122; 
Hildebrand, 1, 639. Thus the town hansas were superseded by a league of cities, or we may say 
that the Hanseatic League was a federation of hansas and cities operating from the home basis 
instead of from the foreign ports. The first real step towards the establishment of this organiza- 
tion was the Cologne Confederation in 1367. See H. R., 1. 372 ff. Daenell, Die Bliitezeit, 1, 40, 
states that this confederation was an organization effecting compromises between the Wendic, 
Prussian and Netherland city groups, but that underneath lay common interests and the need 
of common protection, and that during the war against Valdemar it became more and more 
apparent that a merchant policy was needed and that this was realized by the establishment 
of a central office for all merchants speaking in the name of all and for the good of all. Christen- 
sen, pp. 2-10, states that the Cologne Confederation was of considerable importance to the 
internal development of the League and created more intimate relations between its members. 
In regard to the number of cities which joined the Confederation see Schiifer, Die Hansestédte, 
pp. 447-451, and notes. See also note 2, page 22, below. 

1 Including also King Albert of Sweden. 

*H. R., 1, n. 413. 

4 Ibid., 1, n. 479, §26. 

* Oehler, pp. 15-16; Tunberg, pp. 277-278. The King of Sweden had lost Sk4ne, Gotland 
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Duke of Mecklenburg, the Counts of Holstein and some of the Jut- 
land lords seized eagerly upon this invitation.! They met on January 
25, 1368, in Wismar and enthusiastically agreed on the complete dis- 
memberment of Denmark.’ On February 2 of the same year, the 
cities record the fact that the barons had promised to aid them in the 
war.’ Valdemar was now completely isolated; all the Hansa cities 
from Bruges to Novgorod, the king of Sweden, the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg, the Counts of Holstein, and the rebellious barons in Jutland 
constituted a powerful coalition against him and Haakon. 

But what might be the attitude of other powers in Europe? The 
crafty merchants did not overlook a possible interference from the 
outside. In letters to the Pope, the Emperor, the kings of England 
and Poland, the south German lords, and Flanders they pleaded 
their cause against the “Tyrant and the Pirate’ in well stated words, 
expressing the hope that these powers would not aid him but remain 
neutral.‘ 


and other provinces, the Duke of Mecklenburg was left with an empty bag after the Aalholm 
agreement, the Counts of Holstein were dissatisfied with Valdemar’s policies in South Jutland, 
and the subdued Jutland lords were anxious to regain what they had lost when Valdemar 
united Denmark. 

1 Schiifer’s attitude towards this alliance is set forth in the following statements: ‘Un- 
abhingig von der Verbindung der Stiidte hatten auch eine Anzahl Fiirsten und Herren sich 
zu einem Bunde gegen Waldemar vereinigt.’ in Die Hansestidte, p. 440, and ‘Und mit diesen 
Gegnern vereinigte sich nun noch die fiir den Kampf mit dem diinischen Inselreiche ent- 
scheidende Macht der geld- und flottenstarken Stidte,’ ibid., p. 443. This would indicate 
that the alliance between the barons was made before the invitation from the cities reached 
them. 

2 Rydberg, Sv. Tr., u, n. 376a: ‘. . . so schal allent dat men in Schonen be[k]rechtighede, 
vnde in allem deme dat tuschen Schonen vnde Sweden ligt, vnde Gothlande mit alle den oe- 
landen, de tho allen denen landen h¢gren, koning Albert van Sweden hebben, vnd allent dat 
men in Sehlandt be[k]rechtighet, vnde in Mgne vnde Valstere, mit allen den oelanden, de 
tho denne lande hgren, de hertoghe van Mekelenborgh hebben, vnde wat men in Jutlande, in 
Vune, in Langelande bekrechtighet, dat schglen mid allen den oelanden, de tho den landen 
h¢gren, de greuen Hinrike vnde Claws van Holsten hebben, . . .’; see also ibid., n. 376; and 
M. U. B., xvi, n. 9731. Old grievances were forgotten for the moment, and all concentrated 
upon the destruction of Valdemar. 

3H. R., 1, n. 427, §1: ‘Primo ob violenciam et injuriam eis et communi mercatori per reges 
Dacie et Norwegie illatum inierunt et fecerunt confederacionem contra dictos reges cum 
dominis Alberto rege Swecie, Alberto duci Magnopolensi, Hinrico et Magno suis filiis, Hin- 
rico et Nicolao comitibus Holtzacie et cum Jutis ex parte istarum civitatum cum eis ad duos 
annos, sed ex parte civitatum Pruscie, Campen, Hollandie, et Zeelandie ad unum duraturam.’ 
Also ibid., n. 435; L. U. B., m1, n. 662; and Rydberg, Sv. Tr., 1, n. 377b, cf. Suhm, x11, 605 ff. 

41. U. B., m, n. 637; and H. R., 1, n. 431, dated February 2, 1368, written to the king of 
England, the king of Poland, and 27 worldly and ecclesiastical lords, in which the cities com- 
plained bitterly about the ruthless treatment they had endured at the hands of Valdemar, 
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Thus the stage was set for the second merchants’ war against 
Valdemar. In February, 1368, he was notified of the situation.! Con- 
fronted by conditions which taxed his ingenuity to the uttermost, 
what was his attitude? At first, according to legend, he derisively 
mocked the ‘seventy-seven geese who cackled,”? but in a more serious 
frame of mind he decided to leave Denmark in order to attempt to 
enlist in his cause some of his friends in Germany.’ This action baffled 


hoping that no one would see fit to aid him, but if possible to support them by at least remain- 
ing neutral. L. U. B., 111, nos. 648, 649, dated March 12, 1368, written to the Pope and the 
Emperor. In the letter to the Pope the ‘peaceful’ merchants who were oppressed by a “Tyrant’ 
hoped for his prayers, while they passed lightly over the fact that they stood ready to seek 
their own justification by means of a powerful alliance against Valdemar. In the letter to the 
Emperor, who recently had asked Liibeck to send support for his invasion of Italy, the mer- 
chants thanked him for the great honor of being asked to support this undertaking, but were 
sorry that they were not in a position to do so since they were occupied with the protection of 
the Empire in the north against King Valdemar who sought to separate Liibeck from the 
Empire. They also hoped that he would not be displeased that they had decided to help them- 
selves against Valdemar since the Emperor was too far away to render any protection to this 
remote part of the Empire. 

11. U. B., m1, n. 638, dated February 5, 1868. However, the actual declaration must have 
come later since at the meeting of the Hansa in Liibeck, December 8, 1367, it was decided 
that the ratification of the agreement at Cologne by the individual towns should be sent to 
Rostock by January 1, 1368, and that all renunciations of allegiance to the king of Denmark 
should be sent to Liibeck by March 19, 1368. In the meantime the cities would be notified as 
to the decisions of the barons, and word would be sent to the merchants at Bergen to leave by 
March 1, 1868; see Koppmann’s notes in H. R., 1, 379, and n. 420. Also Taranger, p. 124, 
who states that the declaration of war was not made until March, 1368. 

2‘, . Seeuen und Seuentigh Hensen, hefft seeuen und seuentigh gensen, wo my de Gensen 
nich en bitten, na de henssen frage ick nich en Schitten.’ in ‘Incerti Auctoris Chronicon Dani- 
cum ab Anno 1268 ad Annum 1523’ in Scriptores Rerum Danicarum Medii Aevi, VI (Hauniae, 
1786), 228. In regard to the number of cities which actually joined the Confederation see 
H. R., 1, n. 413, where four groups of cities are mentioned namely, the Wendic with 11 cities, 
the Prussian with 6, the Livonian with 4, and the Netherland with 16, a total of 37 cities. 
Provision was made for others which would care to join. It is difficult to assertain the exact 
number which actually belonged to the League at one time or another. The largest number 
recorded by name is 64 in a document in L. U. B., vim, n. 437. In H. R., part u, vol. v, n. 263, 
§9, dated August, 1462, 77 are mentioned, but not by name. In Hansische Geschichtsblitter, vol. 
1 (1871), xxxi, there is a register of the Hansa cities numbering 96, and giving the name of 
each one. Schiifer, Die Hansestédte, pp. 447-448, has reached the conclusion that 57 cities 
were actually included; see also ibid., pp. 449-451, and notes. 

* “Annales Danici ab Anno 1316 ad Annum 1389’ in S. R. D., vt, 533: ‘Rex Waldemarus 
fugit de regno suo ad Alamanniam & perdidit ibi infinitam pecuniam per proditionem Mar- 
chionis.’ Schiifer, Denicke, Daenell, Oehler, Erslev, Olrik, Tunberg, Taranger, and Reinhardt 
hold that Valdemar thought it was best for Denmark to remove his unpopular person and 
leave the settlements to the Danish Council while he attempted to enlist foreign aid and 
strike the allies in the rear. Reinhardt, p. 429, goes so far as to say that Denmark ought to be 
grateful to Valdemar for this action since, no doubt, a better peace was reached without his 
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his opponents and caused a great deal of uneasiness amongst them, 'es- 
pecially since Valdemar took with him large sums of money and more 
was forwarded to him from Denmark. In spite, however, of his money 
and his many friends, he had no marked success. Not even the Em- 
peror supported him directly.? As for Denmark, he left her in the 
hands of Henning von Podebusk as regent, who together with the 
royal council had to assume all the responsibilities of war and peace: 

The war began with great hopes and popular enthusiasm on the 
part of the allies. Careful plans had been made to attack simultane- 
ously Norway, Skane, and Denmark. To that end the Netherlands 
fleet had received instructions to harrass the coast of Norway from 
Géta Elf to Bergen. So thoroughly were these instructions carried 
out that the damage inflicted upon Norway was later estimated by 
Haakon to amount to 50,000 Marks.‘ The main fleet, under the com- 
mand of Brun Warendorp, burgomaster of Liibeck,®’ assembled in 
the channel at Gellen® between the ninth and sixteenth of April and 
sailed to Copenhagen. On Junel6,’ that city was taken and destroyed 
and its castle was occupied by the Hansa as a strategic point for 


presence, but then Reinhardt always tried to find an excuse for all doubtful actions of Valde- 
mar. See Erslev’s review of Reinhardt’s book in Historisk Tidsskrift, 5 Raekke, 1 (1881-82), 
285-307. Erslev thinks that Reinhardt idolized Valdemar unduly, going beyond the proper 
limits of a historian in that respect, and whitewashed every questionable action of his, while 
he found fault with Valdemar’s opponents; see also Erslev ibid., pp. 565-566. 

1H. R., 1, n. 469, §28; and n. 475. 

2 Ibid., n. 476, and n. 479, §§1, 12. Also ibid., p. 466, regarding allies. Reinhardt, pp. 448- 
459, has an account of Valdemar’s wanderings abroad. 

3 Olrik, p. 38. 

‘Erslev, Danmarks Riges Historie, u, 349; Taranger, pp. 126-128. The German mer- 
chants of Bergen had been notified to leave by May 1. They had to go in haste since the ship 
carrying the tidings just barely reached Bergen before the Netherlands fleet. These merchants 
booked passage on English and Flanders ships which cost them 4500 marks. Their stores, 
ships, and outstanding money were confiscated by King Haakon, and the English took over 
the staple trade in Bergen, which caused an additional loss to the merchants. 

5 Mantels, Beitrdge, pp. 194-207; Fehling, Liibeckische Ratslinie, pp. 42-43. 

* At the southern point of the Island Hiddensée, formed between northern Pomerania and 
Riigen. The fleet was composed of seventeen large and twenty small ships, with about 2000 
troops, Schiifer, Die Hansestéidte, p. 476. This was really a smaller force than in the first war 
against Valdemar. 

™ That June 16 was the date when Copenhagen was captured has been established by 
Karl Koppmann in his article ‘Die Einnahme Kopenhagens durch die Hansestidte. 1368 
Juni 16’ in Festgabe fiir Wilhelm Crecelius zur Feier der Fiinfundzwanzigjahrigen Lehrthiitig- 
keit in Elberfeld (Elberfeld, 1881), pp. 198-204. Schiifer’s date for the capture of Copenhagen 
is May 2, in Die Hansestidte, pp. 476-477; this date is accepted by Hofmeister, p. 18, and by 
most authorities on this subject. 
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further operations.! Meanwhile, the Swedish troops under King 
Albert invaded Skane, meeting with marked success. Indeed, so suc- 
cessful was he that he soon was recognized as ‘Lord of Skane.”? Later, 
with the aid of the Hansa fleet, he captured the coast towns, except 
Helsingborg. The rebellious Jutland lords and the Counts of Holstein 
subdued Jutland and proclaimed themselves masters of the peninsula. 
Some of the islands, e.g., Falster and Laaland, presently changed 
masters. Helsingborg, the strategic point on the Sound, held out for 
another year; not until September, 1369, did the Hansa banners fly 
from her battlements.? 

The fortunes of war, indeed, smiled upon the allies. The complete 
blockade and the destruction caused by the Netherlands fleet in Nor- 
way forced Haakon already in the summer of 1368 to negotiate for an 
armistice.‘ A year later, and again in 1370, attempts were made to 
turn this truce into a definite peace, but so numerous were the diffi- 
culties created by the complaints of both the Norwegian and the 
Hansa merchants that the result was an agreement to renew the 
armistice until St John’s day, 13871, provided a definite peace was not 
concluded in the meantime.® Since the Hansa, however, by agreeing 


1H. R., 1, n. 479, §10. 

2 Albert issued several important documents from Skane. One of these, dated July 25, 
1368, is the ratification of the alliance which his father had made for him with the Hansa; 
Rydberg, Sv. Tr., u, n. 377b. Albert had given his father, the Duke of Mecklenburg, Novem- 
ber 16, 1367, full power to make this alliance; ibid., p. 375. However, his seal was not attached 
to the official document of January 25, 1368. Another of these documents issued by Albert 
from Skane, dated July 25, 1368, grants full trading privileges to the German merchants; 
ibid., n. 378. In both of these Albert calls himself Lord of Skane: ‘Wy Albert van Ghodes 
gnaden der Sweden vnde der Ghoten koninch vnde here des landes tho Schone, . . .’ See also 
Styffe, Bidrag, 1, xlvii; M. U. B., xvi, n. 9808; L. U. B., 11, n. 662. In regard to the privileges 
granted to the merchants see H. R., 1, nos. 453-466. The Hansa soon forgot that Albert was 
master of Skane. 

* In regard to giving up Helsingborg by September 8, 1369, see M. U. B., xv1, n. 9947, dated 
at Helsingborg July 21, 1369. Regarding the campaigns in the war see Schiifer, Die Hansestidte, 
pp. 437-511. 

‘H. R., 1, n. 475, dated August 10, 1368, records that the armistice began June 24, the 
same year. For the relations between the Hansa and Norway regarding peace, armistice, and 
complaints see Denicke, pp. 9, 127, 141-144, 185-192, 226 ff. 

* The agreement between the Hansa and King Haakon included the reopening of trade 
with Norway. The Hansa merchants promised to observe the Norwegian laws. The principal 
reasons why Haakon did not conclude a definite peace were the financial situation in Norway 
and the question of the succession to the Danish throne. On May 19, 1369, King Haakon and 
the Norwegian Council authorized their representatives to make arrangements for a renewal 
of the armistice; H. R., 1, n. 492. August 3, 1869, the Norwegian representatives reported that 
the truce would last until June 24, 1370; ibid., n. 503. The same year the armistice was re- 
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to the armistice, had been given monopolistic trade privileges in Nor- 
way, and since the difficulties between the Hansa and Norway re- 
garding compensations for damages suffered during the war could 
not be settled, no peace was definitely arranged between them until 
at Kalundborg in 1376. 

Faced by swiftly approaching disaster and troubled by visions of 
complete annihilation the Danish council under Henning von Pode- 
busk sued for peace.! The Danes were weary of the war and anxious 
for future tranquillity and restitution. At the same time, the Hansa 
was desirous of being reimbursed for her expenditures and to be as- 
sured of unmolested monopoly of trade through the Sound and in 
Skane. On November 30, 1369, at a meeting in Stralsund, Henning 
von Podebusk and twenty-five knights and squires from Denmark 
presented to the representatives of the league a proposition for 
peace.’ It is significant that the negotiations were conducted with 
the Hansa only, and not with the entire group of allies opposing 
Denmark in the war. The reason for this was undoubtedly the con- 
viction of the Danish council that Denmark would fare better if she 
entrusted her future to the merchants alone.’ Certainly the merchants 


newed until June 24, 1871; ibid., nos. 505-506. In the meantime a meeting was held at Baahus, 
in 1870, at which the armistice was extended for five years; M. U. B., xvi, n. 10076; H. R., 1 
(1872), n. 5. The ratification of this by the cities is in H. R., 1, n. 6; King Haakon’s report 
ibid., n. 7, also printed in L. E. K. U. B., 11 (1857), n. 1073. At the Hansa meeting, May 25, 
1371, the armistice with Norway was discussed and plans made for observing it; H. R., 11, n. 
11. In regard to the complaints by the Norwegian merchants and the king as well as by the 
Hansa see ibid., nos. 1, 2, 83, 4; and Rydberg, Sv. Tr., 1, 403-423. At Ténsberg, September 30, 
1372, it was again agreed that the armistice should be continued; L. U. B., 1v (1873), n. 179. 
The Hansa representatives report on these agreements, H. R., 11, nos. 45, 46, 47. 

1 Added to the disasters at home disturbing news reached Denmark about Valdemar's 
affairs abroad. Reinhardt, p. 456, feels that the following reasons prompted the Danes to 
seek peace: the ill success of Valdemar abroad, rumors of abdication plans by the king, the 
sufferings in Denmark, the folly of continuing the war against overwhelming odds, and the 
news that Norway had agreed to an armistice with the Hansa. 

2 This document was first printed by Suhm, x11, 857-863, in 1826; then in the L. EF. K. U. 
B., 11, n. 1064, in 1857; and in H. R., 1, n. 513, in 1870. A part of this document is also in 
M. U. B., xvi, n. 9992. 

5 Already at a meeting in Stralsund, October 6, 1368, the merchants had agreed that if an 
attempt was made by Denmark to negotiate for peace they would be willing to listen; H. R., 
1, n. 479. On January 27, 1369, the Danes attempted through the arbitration of Duke Eric 
of Saxony to learn the attitude of the allies regarding peace; L. U. B., 1m, n. 678; H. R., 1, 2. 
488. The Hansa at the meeting in Ltibeck, March 11, 1369, considered the possibility of arbi- 
tration; H. R., 1, n. 489, §§5, 12. Representatives were to be brought from Denmark to meet 
Valdemar at Demmin in Pomerania on April 8, and to make preliminary arrangements. This 
meeting was postponed. On July 13, Danish representatives were in Libeck and it was agreed 
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did not desire the annihilation of Denmark, since this would mate- 
rially damage their own status in the Baltic. They had agreed with 
their allies to make no separate peace,’ but realizing the plight of 
Denmark and the designs of the selfish barons, the merchants sym- 
pathetically began the negotiations. By treating only with the 
League, the Danish council thus sowed dissension among the allies. 
The final settlement for peace was not reached until May 24, 1370, 
since the Hansa representatives desired, at least for appearance’s 
sake, to consult the allies.* This was probably only a subterfuge on 
their part, for the Duke of Mecklenburg later bitterly complained 
that he had not been consulted.‘ The final draft of the treaty in- 
corporated word for word the proposition of the Danish council.* 
The terms of the treaty of Stralsund were simple — each side 
keeping, in effect, that which it held at the beginning of the war.® 
Two principal documents were drafted concerning the settlements, 
both couched in the language of the Danish council and signed by the 


that trade on Skane should be open to both Danish and Hansa merchants; M. U. B., xvi, n. 
9943; H. R., 1, n. 495. Further arrangements would be made at a meeting to be held August 19 
in Liibeck. In the meantime the siege of Helsingborg should continue and when it was captured 
the castle of Copenhagen would be destroyed; ibid. On July 21, 1369, the commander of Hel- 
singborg promised to give up the castle by September 8, unless assistance had reached him 
before that time; ibid., n. 497. The castle of Copenhagen was actually destroyed in the summer 
of 1369; ibid., 11, n. 48, §4; Suhm, xrv (1828), 493. There seems to have been no meeting of the 
Hansa on August 19; H. R., 1, 451-464, i.e., between the meeting in Liibeck, July 13, and the 
meeting in Stralsund, October 21. 

! The cities feared the rise of the Mecklenburg dynasty. A divided north would be better 
for them. 

* H. R., 1, n. 489, dated March 11, 1369. At this meeting the alliance was renewed and the 
Duke of Mecklenburg promised, both for himself and for his son Albert, king of Sweden, to 
render further assistance in the war. Preparations for the continuation of the war were going 
on as late as October 21, 1369; M. U. B., xvi, n. 9974. 

#*... dat de ratmanne der silven stede, de tho deme daghe weren thome Sunde, nener- 
leye sunderlike daghe noch vrede noch vorword noch sdne annamen wolden, eer see ghesprdken 
hebben mit den heren unde mit steden, de ere hulpere synt unde nu nicht yeghenwordich 
weren.’ in H. U. B., tv, n. $25, dated at Stralsund, November 30, 1369. See also the notes in 
L.E.K.U. B., m1, Register n. 1263; and H. R., 1, n. 516. 

*H. R., u, n. 48. The answer of the Hansa to this complaint n. 49. 

5H. R., 1, nos. 523, 524, 525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 530. These documents were signed by 
Henning von Podebusk, the Archbishop of Lund, the Bishops of Roskilde and Odense and 27 
Knights and Squires of Denmark. Later, on the request of the Hansa, 28 more names were 
added. The Hansa discussed the peace terms at the meeting in Stralsund, February 25, 1370; 
ibid., n. 522. 

* Denicke, p. 83, states that the peace, as far as economic settlements are concerned, did 
little but reaffirm the old privileges, while Erslev, Dronning Margrethe, pp. 40-41, thinks that 
the position of the merchants was improved. Oehler, p. 33, agrees with Erslev. 
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Danish representatives.! For the sake of convenience we may group 
the settlements under two main headings; the commercial agree- 
ments, closely associated with the question of compensation for the 
expenses incurred by the Hansa in the war; and the political clauses, 
dealing particularly with the question of the succession to the 
Danish throne. The main acquisitions made by the Hansa no doubt 
were derived from the commercial agreements since she thereby 
reached a monopolistic position in Baltic commerce. In the political 
agreements, which were only put into practice indirectly, the Hansa 
aimed to safeguard her commercial position by preventing the estab- 
lishment of a combination of political powers strong enough to ob- 
struct this.? Regarded then in its commercial aspects the treaty 
marks the realization of certain designs of the German merchants— 
designs which they had nourished since 1361. More specifically, 
however, these agreements were practically merely the repetition of 
the privileges granted to the Hansa, July 25, 1368, by King Albert 
of Sweden.‘ 

The commercial provisions of the treaty of Stralsund were: First, 
thirty-seven Hansa towns, listed by names, and all other cities 
associated with the League were assured unmolested freedom to 
trade in Denmark and Skane on the payment of certain fixed duties.’ 


1 The first H. R., 1, nos. 513, 523, dated November 30, 1369, and May 24, 1370, dealing with 
the economic settlements; and the second L. E. K. U. B., m1, n. 1062 and H. R., 1, n. 524, dated 
November 30, 1369, and May 24, 1370, dealing with compensations and securities. 

? Oehler, op. cit., p. 33, states that the advantages gained by the Hansa were: first, a 
guarantee of undisturbed trade; second, moral esteem won from friend and enemy; and third, 
political supremacy in the north. The first two will, no doubt, stand the test of criticism but it 
is doubtful whether the third will, in the light of historical events which developed later. The 
best detailed account of the Peace of Stralsund is in Denicke, chapter 1. The keynote of his 
treatment is set forth in pages 117-119 where he states that the Hansa was an advocate of 
German interests, German economic affairs, and German nationality, against a malicious 
neighbor. He glorifies the Hansa and its leaders, and states, pp. 120-121, that the treaty marks 
the highest point in the development of the Hanseatic League. He also notes the break between 
the cities and the lords, p. 119; and emphasizes that the new relations between the cities, 
i.e., a closer union, was one of the chief results of the war against Valdemar, p. 121. 

3 Daenell, Die Bliitezeit, 1, 42; Tunberg, p. 280. 

* Rydberg, Sv. 7r., 1, n. 378. King Albert’s patent of privileges and the treaty of Stralsund 
are almost word for word the same, i.e., in regard to economic settlements. 

5H. R., 1, nos. 513, 523: ‘The deme ersten, dat alle borghere coplide unde ere ghesynde 
unde de yn erem rechte syn, de nu syn und noch thokomende syn, m¢ghen s¢ken dat ryke tho 
Denemarken unde dat land tho Schone yn allen enden unde yeghenen, unde dat se moghen to 
lande unde tho watere varen unde keren yn allen yeghenen mit erem ghude unde copenschop 
ane yenerleye hinder tho brukende wes se hebben, unde ere kopenschop tho gvende, doch eren 
rechten tollen tho ghevende, wor se des plichtich syn, ...’ 
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With one masterful stroke the Hansa aimed to establish herself as 
the mistress of Baltic trade ‘for eternal time,”! and in the following 
century she leans upon this settlement as perpetual whenever her 
privileges are being tampered with by the Scandinavian peoples.? 
Second, the abolition of Strandrecht. The most barbarous drawback 
to coastal trade was the jurisdiction over stranded goods held by 
rulers of countries or local authorities. It was bad enough to suffer 
shipwreck and to lose part of the cargo or to have that which was 
left damaged by water, but it was worse still to lose the right to 
whatever was salvaged. Hence it was stipulated that if merchants 
suffered shipwreck they should have the right to salvage their own 
goods, with hired help if necessary,’ and if shipwrecked goods with- 
out a known owner drifted ashore they should be stored in the 
nearest church to be claimed within a year and a day‘ by the rightful 
owner or his heirs, provided they could prove ownership. The only 
demand which those who had salvaged the goods might present was 
that an ‘honest’ sum of money be paid as a reward.° 

Third, extensive privileges in connection with the trade in Skane. 
The importance of Skane in Baltic trade hinged almost entirely on 
the herring fisheries.* Here thousands of boats and tens of thousands 
of fishermen,’ predominantly German, assembled between July 25 

1* |. . tho ewighen tiden.’ ibid.; this is probably only a common term used much at the 
time, but it occurs so frequently in the peace documents that one can not help feeling that the 
merchants really hoped it would be taken seriously. 

2H. R., Part u, vol. v, nos. 243, §3, 244. In the first one of these the merchants refer to 
the privileges granted by King Albert of Sweden, July 25, 1365. See also Schafer, Das Buch 
des Liibeckischen V ogts auf Schonen (2nd. ed., Liibeck, 1927), pp. xxxv and ff. 

*H. R., 1, nos. 518, 523. This very thing was provided for in the Skane law, i.e., if a man 
could salvage his goods in time of shipwreck they would remain his property and not that of 
the authorities. On the other hand the Skane law stated that if a man was unable to salvage his 
own goods then the jurisdiction over them would go to the king or his representatives. See 
Hildebrand, 1, 600-601. 

‘*.. jare unde daghe ...’; H. R., 1, nos. 513, 523. 

5*. . . den arbeydesluden redelik lon.’ Idem. For a good account of general conditions, see 
Hildebrand, 1, 600-605. Taranger, p. 151, feels that the Hansa merchants represented the cul- 
tural and humanitarian interests of their time because of their demands for the abolition 
of the jurisdiction over stranded goods and the deliverance of salvaged goods to the rightful 
owner or his heirs. 

* There were other places in the Baltic where the herring spawned, as for example outside 
Oland and Bornholm; see Hildebrand, 1, 664-666. 

7 About the year 1500 at one time there were 37,500 men and 7,515 boats at Skantr and 
Falsterbo; ibid., p. 671. J. Stefansson, Denmark and Sweden (New York, 1917), p. 35, quotes 
an account that 40,000 boats and 300,000 fishermen were assembled here at one time to catch 
fish. This is without doubt a gross exaggeration. 
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and November 11! to fish and to trade. The southwestern promon- 
tory of Skane, at other times so lifeless, was transformed overnight 
into a hustling place of commotion, a veritable Babel of noise and 
confusion. Each city, or group of cities, had its own strip of land, 
vitte, set aside for its merchants in which the animated and colorful 
daily activities were governed by numerous regulations.” In the 
peace of Stralsund the German merchants naturally safeguarded 
their own interests in the Skane fisheries and trade. Contrary to pre- 
vious arrangements the merchants now could unload from ship to 
ship,? they were permitted to use their own smacks, barges, and 
wagons,‘ and were freed from dues on the loading of the herring ex- 
cept for a nominal fee to be paid for each ship on leaving.’ In regard 
to land trade, they were given definite permission not only to sell 
cloth or fabrics wholesale but also by the yard in their stores on the 
payment of a nominal fee for each store.’ The treaty also embraces 
minor agreements regarding fishing and fisheries, establishes a defi- 
nite system of dues and tolls, and confirms patents already granted 


1 These are the terminal dates given by Hildebrand, 1, 669. Olrik, pp. 30-31, states that the 
German merchants assembled here from August 24 to October 9. The fishing began either on 
August 10, or 15, or 24, and ended about October 9, but there was much work remaining after 
this last date; see Hildebrand, 1, 671. 

2 Boundaries were marked out by posts or crosses of wood marked with the coat of arms of 
the cities. No stranger could settle in a vitte without the permission of the owner; Hildebrand, 
1, 862-674, who gives an interesting account of this whole subject. Cf. Styffe, Skandinavien, 
pp. 50-53. 

3 ‘Vortmer magh en jewelk kopman schepen bord over bord, ut eneme schepe yn dat an- 
dere, ...’; H. R., 1, nos. 513, 523. This probably has to do with goods brought from foreign 
ports and which were bartered on land. Cf. Styffe, Skandinavien, p. 58. 

4*. . moghen de vorscreven borghere unde coplude menliken hebben eghene schuten unde 
visschere dar tho Schone, unde m¢gghen der bruken unde visschen na erem willem, . . .’ and 
* ... eghene waghene hebben . . .’ and‘ . . . hebben eghene prame unde lichteschuten . . .’; 
H. R., 1, nos. 513, 523. The ships, because of the shallowness of the water near the coast, had 
to anchor far out. Goods were then transferred to small boats, or smacks, or barges. These, 
however, could not even reach the shore so the goods had to be transferred to wagons pulled 
by horses. The large ships, or ‘Koggen,’ were assigned to definite anchorages and the boats used 
in fishing were assigned definite places; see Hildebrand, op. cit. 

5 This fee should not be confused with the Sound dues which had existed before. The tolls 
levied by this treaty were export duties from Skane rather than tolls on trade brought through 
the Sound. See the excellent article by J. A. Fridericia, ‘Fra hvilken Tid skriver Sundtolden 
sig?’ in Historisk Tidsskrift, 4 Raekke, V (1875-77), 1-20. Denicke, pp. 81-83, thinks this was 
the forerunner of the Sound Dues. 

6‘... verkgpen want unde lynewant by lakenen edder by repen, edder by stuven, ...’ 
and ‘...yn den wantboden snyden wand unde lynewand by der elen, .. .’; H. R., 1, nos. 
518, 523. Taranger, p. 151, criticises the merchants for interfering with piece trade. 
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to individual cities.' Furthermore, it was decreed that each vitte 
could have six inns, free from taxation, where ale and mead could be 
distributed, while the sale of wine was left unregulated and free 
from taxation.? Since the Danish government, i.e., the king, habit- 
ually put new coins into circulation and thus brought about a great 
depreciation in the value of the old ones when they were redeemed, 
it was agreed that new money should not be introduced until eight 
days before St Michael’s day, and merchants who failed to observe 
this rule should be fined.* 

Fourth, the cities were given rights to appoint their own magis- 
trates, vgghede, for Skanér and Falsterbo as well as for other places 
under the control of the League.‘ These vgghede were permitted to 
decide all cases arising in these places. No one should suffer for the 
guilt of another, except the breaker of the law;’ if a German died in 
Denmark, his heirs should inherit his property whether they were 
in the kingdom or not. Only in passing from ship to lodging or from 
lodging to ship was a merchant allowed to carry arms, and if found 
armed on land he would be subject to the payment of a fine.® Fi- 
nally, it was agreed that the strife between Valdemar and the Hansa 
should be considered as ended and the belligerents be reconciled.” 


1H. R., 1, nos. 513, 523. Regarding former privileges it was provided: ‘ . . . desse bref nicht 
hinderlik wesen alle eren anderen breven unde vryheyden, de se edder erer yenich van kényng- 
en van Denemarken hebben, unde der scholen se bruken unde de scholen by erer vullen 
maght bliven.’ 

2 ‘Vortmer moghen se hebben uppe eren vitten sés krdghe uppe jewelker vitten tho beere 
unde tho mede, men wyn mach me tappen unde setten uppe der vitten, wor me wil, unde is 
dar af nicht plichtig,’ ibid. 

? The king should: ‘. . . nye munte nicht eer utghan, eer achte daghe vor sunte Michels 
daghe.’ And those who broke this rule: ‘ . . . schal dat beteren mit vif marken Schons.’ Idem. 
See Hildebrand, 1, 672, about depreciation of the old coins. Denicke, pp. 65-70 thinks this 
was also a protection for the Hansa against the use of foreign coins. 

‘*Vortmer moghen de vorscreven stede eres sulves vgghede setten up eren vitten tho 
Schon¢gre unde tho Valsterbode, .. .’ H. R., 1, nos. 513, 523. On this point cf. Denicke, Chap- 
ter II, passim. 

5 “Vortmer schal neman vor den anderen beteren, men we se brekt, de schal vor sik sulven 
beteren; dar schal ok neman des anderen untghelden; ok schal nen knecht synes heren ghud 
vorslan edder verbreken.’ H. R., 1, nos. 513, 523. This particular clause assumed greater 
importance later when piracy swept the Baltic and attempts were made to find the guilty 
party; cf. Erslev, Dronning Margrethe, p. 87 ff. 

® ‘Ok magh en jewelk kopman syne wapene dreghen, wen he uppe dat lant kimpt, went yn 
syne herberghe; des ghelikes, wen he wedder tho schepe gheyt sunder brgke. Breke he ok 
darane, dat he dar bovene syne wapene drgghe, dat schal he beteren mit ener mark Schons.’ 
H. R., 1, nos. 513, 523. 

7* | mit dessen vorbenomeden stucken alle twydracht unde schelinge, de twusschen 
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It was not, however, so simple as all that; other settlements had to 
be made in order to compensate the League for its losses during the 
war and to safeguard its future position in the Baltic. These are set 
forth in the second document of the same date,! one which is a mixture 
of compensations for the past and securities for the future. A cur- 
sory glance at this document gives one the impression that it was 
the result of crafty diplomacy on the part of the merchants. Viewed, 
however, in the light of contemporary political conditions, this im- 
pression loses its force; the Danish council no doubt felt that the 
time had arrived when an adroit diplomacy might place Denmark 
in the enjoyment of not only her own territory but Skane which 
Sweden had conquered. This province, geographically a part of 
Sweden and separated from other powers by deep flowing waters, 
held a strong strategic position from both a military and commercial 
point of view.” The chief center of Skane was Helsingborg,’ situated 
on the heights of the northwestern shores and overlooking the most 
narrow passage of the Sound, the door through which immense trade 
passed from and to the Baltic.‘ Skanér and Falsterbo, on the south- 
western peninsula were the chief centers of the herring fisheries and 
of great importance in the exchange of European and Eastern prod- 
ucts.’ The future lordship over Skane was at stake. The tragedy in 
which the solemnities of compensations were concluded deals not 
with Denmark but with Skane. 

In compensation for the damages which the Hansa cities and their 
trade had suffered during the war they were given full possession for 
fifteen years of the Skane castles Skanér, Falsterbo, Helsingborg, 
and Malmi, with numerous dependent districts, and the right to col- 
lect two-thirds of all revenues from these places; the King of Den- 
mark had to content himself with the remaining third.’ As security 


unseme heren deme kgnynge. deme ryke tho Denemarken, uppe ene side, unde den vorbeno- 
meden steden unde eren borgheren up de anderen syde, gheweset hebben, schglen gheleghert 
unde ghesdnet wesen tho ewighen thiden,’ ibid. 

1 Tbid., n. 524, dated May 24, 1370; and L. E. K. U. B., ut, n. 1062, dated November 30, 
1369. 

2 L.e., in trade and military command of the Sound; ef., Styffe, Skandinavien, p. 57. 

* Lund was the largest center and in many respects the most important city in Skane and 
Denmark; tbid., p. 54. 

‘ Helsingér’s importance dates from the 15th century when she took the place of Helsing- 
borg, particularly in regard to the Sound dues; ibid., pp. 40-41. 

5 T.e., during the fishing season; ibid., pp. 58-59. 

$*...umme mengherleye scaden, den ze unde ere borghere ghenomen hebben in jaren, 
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against any interference with these agreements, the Hansa was also 
given full possession of Varberg castle with adjacent districts for 
the same length of time.' Thus a joint ownership for at least fifteen 
years, was the result. The main issue, however, is clear; Skane was 
to remain Danish territory. But who was the real lord of Skane at 
this time? In 1360, Valdemar had by questionable manipulations 
taken Skane from Sweden. In the agreement made between the 
barons on the eve of entering the alliance with the Hansa it was 
stipulated that all the conquests east of the Sound should become 
the property of King Albert of Sweden who was the son of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg.? Again in 1368, King Albert of Sweden, with the 
aid of the Hansa, had reconquered the province and was publicly 
recognized as its overlord. This was not inconsistent with expecta- 
tions, since on July 25, 1368, when Albert ratified the alliance with 
the Hansa,* he definitely stated that he would share half and half 


de vorgaen syn, vor dessem ¢rleghe, dat ze scolen vor den scaden hebben de twe deyl, unde 
unse here de koningh unde dat rike to Denemarken dat derdendeil, alle der nut unde orbar, 
deze velt to Schon¢gre, to Valsterbode, to dem Elenborghen unde to Helsinghborg, vefteyn jar, 
dat sy van tollen, van schuten, van pramen, van waghenen, van richten, van alle den boden, 
de wes plichtich synt to ghevende; dar to alle de nuth, de dar velt an dem mynsten unde an 
dem meysten. Unde umme dat, dat ze dit myd vrede besitten unde myd vrede opbgren desse 
vefteyn jar, so scolen ze to bewaringhe hebben desse vefteyn jar over Helsingborgh, Elenborgh- 
en, Schonggre unde Valsterbode mit allen dorpen unde voghedyen unde herden, de dar to 
hgren . . . Unde wan desse vefteyn jar umme comen, so scolen desse vorescreven stede unsem 
heren, dem koninghe unde dem rike to Denemarken desse slote wedder antwerden.’; H. R., 1, 
n. 524. According to Denicke, Chapter II, passim., this peace was the result of crafty diplo- 
macy on the part of the merchants. The same attitude is taken by Schifer, Daenell, and other 
writers. The indemnity inflicted upon the Danes by this clause was for damages suffered by 
the Hansa trade in the war and did not include the cost of the war which was estimated to 
450,000 Liibeck Marks—an enormous sum when one considers that one Liibeck Mark corre- 
sponds to about 70 Rm. The yearly income from Sk4ne for the Hansa was later estimated to 
amount to about 6000 Liibeck Marks. At this rate it would have taken the Hansa about 
seventy-five years to collect the cost of the war alone. In the light of this, one can not help but 
feel that the Danish Council, craftily eluded a heavy indemnity and also succeeded in retaining 
Danish suzerainty to all the territory acquired by the enemies in the war. The management 
of these places in Skane proved very difficult to the Hansa; cf. Denicke, pp. 125, 127 ff., 137 
ff., 150-152, 169-170, and passim. 

1*... 80 scolde syk Cord Molteke . . . dem slote to Wardberghe unde mit al siner tobe- 
hgringhe holden to den steden, also langhe, ...’ H. R., 1, n. 524. The letter of guarantee to 
hold Varberg castle for the cities, issued by Cord Molteke, captain of Varberg castle, dated 
Stralsund, November 30, 1369, is in L. E. K. U. B., m, n. 1063; and in M. U. B., xvi, n. 9993. 
The same letter, with only minor changes, dated May 24, 1370, is in H. R., 1, n. 525. 

* Le., January 25, 1368. See above in regard to the partitioning of Denmark. 

* Albert gave his father permission to arrange this alliance for him; H. R., 1, n. 435; Ryd- 
berg, Sv. Tr., 11, 375, note, dated November 16, 1367. 
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with her in conquests of Skane. He agreed that not only should the 
Hansa hold her part of Skane until conpensated for her damages in 
the war but for two years more. At the end of that time these places 
should be returned to King Albert or to his heirs.1 Whatever it was 
that prompted the Hansa to go back on Albert — whether the more 
profitable settlements in regard to the control of the Sound through 
the occupation of western Skane, concessions yielded by the Danish 
council, or the dreaded appearance of the Mecklenburg dynasty on 
the political horizon of the Baltic — the fact remains that Denmark 
retained her suzerainty over Skane. Thus, all the gains made by 
Albert in the war were annulled by a stroke of the pen. 

The vigilant negotiators handled the Skane question with delib- 
eration and forethought to the satisfaction of both Denmark and the 
Hansa. With equal skill they manipulated the question of guaran- 
tees, so intricately associated with the question of the future lordship 
over Denmark. Although Valdemar unquestionably was king of Den- 
mark, the whole political situation in the north hinged upon the suc- 
cession to the Danish throne. Besides Valdemar’s return to Den- 
mark after his forced exile might spell disaster to both Denmark and 
the Hansa unless he could be restrained in his foreign activities in 
the future by being forced to subscribe to the peace settlements in 
such a way as to safeguard the interests of both parties. Hence, the 
political clauses regarding the ratification and the succession. 

First, King Valdemar must affirm ‘with his great seal’ the agree- 
ments made between the council and the cities ‘if he would remain 
with his kingdom.” There is an undertone of threat in this clause, an 
echo of the former strife and dissensions between Valdemar and the 
Danish aristocracy.’ This is not surprising, because his ascendancy to 
power had no doubt created many enemies. In twenty years he had 


1* .. dat schole wii vnde vse eruen half hebben, vnde de vorbenomeden stede scholen 
hebben de anderen helfte vor ere koste, de se doen, vnde vor eren schaden, den se nemen in 
dessem krighe . . . so scholen se ere vorbenomede helfte noch twe jare, de dar na neghest 
komen, inne hebben, unde wan de twe jare erst vmbe komen sint, so scholen se vs unde vsen 
eruen de suluen ere helfte, id si in sloten edder wor id ane si, weder antworden . . . ’; Rydberg, 
Sve. Tr., u, n. 377b. 

2°... scal unse here koningh Woldemer den steden desse vorescreven stucke myt syme 
groten ingheseghele beseghelen, oft he by syme rike bliven wil unde anders nenem heren toste- 
den wil,...’ H. R., 1, n. 524. 

3 The aristocracy included knights, squires, and prominent church men, and Valdemar’s 
seal alone would not suffice unless accompanied by those of ‘ . . . . byscopen, ridderen unde 
knapen, de de stede dar to hebben willen van des rikes weghene to Denemarken; ibid. 
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transformed a degraded and debased kingdom, with a self-willed and 
defiant aristocracy, into a new nation, and had established a cen- 
tralized royal power.! This change had not been accomplished with- 
out sacrifices on the part of the aristocracy and of the people in gen- 
eral, leaving a bitter taste in their mouths and an ill will towards 
him in their hearts.? In order to offset these conditions, he had issued 
at Kalundborg in 1360 what is often called a charter, but which in 
reality was simply an agreement between himself and the people to 
preserve the laws and the internal peace of the kingdom.* The decade 
which followed this agreement, however, proved disastrous because 
of his ambitious wars. When he left Denmark so unceremoniously in 
1368, the burden of defense and upkeep fell upon the shoulders of 
the aristocracy, who also were given a free hand to make war and 
peace. He had dealt with them inadeceitful and high-handed fashion, 
and when the tables were turned, they retaliated with a hard bar- 
gain. It is significant to note that Valdemar was given this oppor- 
tunity to return gracefully, for it was definitely stipulated in the 
treaty that peace settlements would be executed even though the 
king refused to seal the treaty.‘ Valdemar was not accustomed to 
follow the dictates of others. Self-willed and domineering, he found 
it extremely difficult to accept the new conditions, not because of 


the terms of the treaty — he probably could not have made any 
better ones or any so favorable — but rather because he felt that a 
new power, the royal council, had come between him and his king- 
dom.* 


1 Olrik, p. 23; and Erslev, Dronning Margrethe, pp. 2-16. 

? See for example the account in ‘Continuatio Chronici Danorum & praecipue Sialandiae ab 
Anno 1308 ad Annum 1357’ in S. R. D., vt, 580-531. Particularly interesting although some- 
what biased is the account in ‘Nicolai Archiepiscopi Lundensis Chronica Episcoporum Lunden- 
sium’ in ibid., 631, which states: ‘Hujus autem Valdemari quarti tempore omnis tradicio senio- 
rum, leges paterne, tota libertas Ecclesie Dacie abolite sunt. Militarium, mercatorum & rusti- 
corum quies in tantum abrogata erat, quod non tempus in toto regno comedendi, quiescendi, 
dormiendi erat, quin ad labores per officiales & advocatos excitarentur sub obtentu regis gratie, 
recuperatione vite ac bonorum omnium dilapidacione.’ 

§ Erslev, Danmarks Riges Historie, 11, 314-315; Olrik, pp. 28-30. In this agreement Valdemar 
promised to hold a yearly Diet, Danehof. Erslev, op. cit., p. 357, feels that recklessness was his 
chief characteristic, and that he was not a great patriot, but that in many respects his high- 
handed actions proved beneficial to the country, and that he pointed out a new way which Den- 
mark later followed. 

‘ ‘Were aver dat wy de zone holden wolden, oft de koningh Woldemer to Denemarken der 
breve nicht beseghelde, so scolen de vorbenomeden heren des rikes rad unde dat rike vor- 
benomed alle de deghedinghe, alle de stucke unde alle de zone stede unde vast holden, de ze 
uns hebben beseghelt, unde wy en wedder.’ H. R.., 1, n. 530. 
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Second, if Valdemar should abdicate or if he should die, ‘which may 
God prevent,’ his successor must ratify the treaty, and no one should 
be elected to succeed him on the Danish throne, whether named by 
him or selected by the council, without the cities’ being consulted,! 
The principal issue here is clear; the cities, greatly concerned about 
who should succeed Valdemar, hereby reserved a deciding voice in 
the selection of his successor in order to assure to themselves the ex- 
tensive privileges they had won in the war. The explanation of this 
is to be found in the confused political situation that faced Denmark 
at this time. Valdemar’s only son, Christoffer, died in 1363.? He had 
two daughters, the older one married to the son of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg, the younger married to the king of Norway; each of these 
had a son who might be considered for the succession, since Den- 


5 It is interesting to note that the aristocracy of Sweden at this time also assumed a promi- 
nent position. In 1863 a great number of them rebelled against their lawful kings, Magnus and 
Haakon, and invited the son of the Duke of Mecklenburg to take over the kingdom. Duke Al- 
bert and his son, Albert, arrived at Kalmar in Sweden in the Fall of 1363, and were well re- 
ceived in Stockholm. The following year Albert was unlawfully — because he was a foreigner— 
crowned king at the Mora rocks. At the same time Magnus and Haakon were declared no 
longer kings of Sweden. See H. R., 1, n. 323, dated March 20, [1364], in which Duke Albert 
informs the cities that his son had been crowned king of Sweden. He also sets forth the sad 
plight of Magnus and Haakon who like fugitives wander around the country : ‘Nam rex Magnus 
et filius suus Haqwinus, quasi fugientes, extra et intra regnum vagando transeunt, nescientes, 
quo se possint aut velint reclinare, non habentes aliqua loca munita, in quibus audeant firmare 
pedes suos preter solummodo in castro Wartberghe.’ Also ibid., n. 322, dated March 14, [1364], 
a letter from Count Henrik of Holstein to the cities in which he describes the conditions in 
Sweden. See also the account in ‘Olai Petri Svenska Chronica’ in S. R. S., 1, part 2, 273. Albert 
tried desperately to assert his power in Sweden, but because of the conditions by which this 
power had been established, or granted, he found it convenient to share it with the aristocracy; 
see A. Akerblom, Sveriges Férhdllande till Norge under Medeltidsunionen, (Lund, 1888), pp. 2-9. 

1*Vortmer were, dat use here koningh Woldemer by syme levende to syme rike to Dene- 
marken enem anderen heren tosteden wolde, deme scolde wy unde willen nicht tosteden, it 
en sy by der stede rade, unde he en hebbe den steden (ere vryheit) myt synem groten inghe- 
seghele beseghelt, . . . In der zelven wyse scal me dat holden, oft de vorbenomede unse here 
de koningh af ginghe, dar ene Got vor beware. Des ghelikes scole wy nenen heren untfaen, yd 
en sy by rade der stede, unde he en hebbe den steden ere vryheyth myd synem groten in- 
gheseghele mit byscopen, ridderen unde knapen besegheld, de ze dar to hebben willen. Also scal 
de here, dem unse here koningh Woldemer tostedet by syme levende, oft he des to rade worde, 
den steden al ere vriheyth myd syme groten ingheseghele beseghelen . . .’ H. R., 1, n. 524. 

? Christoffer was wounded in the first merchants’ war against Valdemar, 1362, but was sent 
with an army against Sweden the following year. He died June 11, 1363, either as a result of 
his former wound or because of illness. The Ltibeck Chronicle states that he died from the 
wound received in the war, see Ellen Jérgensen, Valdemar Aiterdag: Udvalg af Kilder (Copen- 
hagen, 1911), p. 182. The Zealand chronicle states that he was sick for a few weeks and died 
from the illness: ‘Ex Chronico Danorum et preecipue Sialandis in Annum 1282 cum continua- 
tionibus in Annum 1363’ in S. R. S., 11, (1871-1878), 119. 
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mark was an elective kingdom.! The Danish people did not, however, 
surrender in the treaty their ancient right to elect a king,’ but this 
clause was a protective measure for both the Hansa and for Den- 
mark against the aggressiveness of the Duke of Mecklenburg. 

The Duke of Mecklenburg intrigued ceaselessly to make his house 
the paramount power in the Baltic. Note for example the establish- 
ment of his son Albert as king of Sweden in 1364, the Aalholm agree- 
ment in 1366, and his plans for the dismemberment of Denmark in 
1368, by which he and his family expected to control the Sound, and 
the Baltic.‘ On August 14, 1371, he again made a strategic move by 
which he hoped to place his grandson on the Danish throne. On that 
day he and Valdemar concluded peace with one another. The Duke 
relinquished all his conquests in Denmark made during the war and 
in return was given an assurance by Valdemar that his grandson, 
Duke Albert the younger, should inherit Denmark.’ Valdemar was 
not in aposition to make such a promise. He was bound by the terms of 
his own election as king, which made it unlawful for him to designate 
his successor, and by the terms of the treaty of Stralsund. But Valde- 
mar was not seriously concerned about any restrictions on his powers 
and this arrangement with the Duke seemed to afford him an oppor- 
tunity to return to Denmark and take up once more the work of con- 

1 Because of the many disappointments, Valdemar entertained plans to abdicate in favor 
of Duke Eric the younger of Lauenburg, a youth of only fourteen or fifteen years. Reinhardt, 
p. 450 ff., feels that it was either the objections of the Danish Council or the fact that Valde- 
mar’s abdication would not effectively lessen the demands of the Hansa, that determined him 
to give up this plan. Erslev does not think that Reinhardt’s abdication theory rests on good 
foundation; see Erslev’s review of Reinhardt’s book, op. cit., p. 293. 

? Denicke, pp. 96-101, thinks that while the Danes retained the right to name a candidate 
they relinquished their ancient right to elect their king. Oehler, p. 31, thinks that it was only 
for the time being, and only in connection with the successor to Valdemar, and that this clause 
lost its significance the moment Valdemar signed the treaty. Schiifer, Die Hansestédte, p. 
514 ff., is not clear on this point. Erslev, Dronning Margrethe, p. 40, thinks that the treaty gave 
the Danes the right to elect whomsoever they pleased on the advice of the cities, i.e., they 
did not lose their elective rights. 

* See above, and note 3, page 12. This agreement was made between Valdemar and the 
Duke of Mecklenburg who acted in behalf of himself and his son, King Albert. Important bor- 
der provinces in southern Sweden and Gotland with Visby should be transfered from Sweden 
to Valdemar. The losers were the Duke of Mecklenburg’s son and Valdemar’s son-in-law, Haa- 
kon. Duke Albert agreed to these settlements thinking that some day all of these provinces 
would belong to his family since his oldest son was married to Valdemar’s oldest daughter and 
Valdemar’s son had died. There is an excellent discussion of this subject in Rydberg, So. 7'r., 
i, n. 374, 

‘ See note 1, page 20. 

* M.U. B., xvut (1897), n. 10229; Suhm, xrv, 3. 
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solidating his realm.! On the same day, i.e., August 14, 1371, peace 
was also concluded between King Haakon of Norway and King Albert 
of Sweden, by which Haakon’s father, Magnus, who had been held a 
prisoner by Albert since 1366, was set free. This freedom was dearly 
bought, for both Magnus and Haakon had to relinquish all their 
claims to the Swedish throne and to Skane.’ The star of the Mecklen- 
burg dynasty was surely in the ascendancy. 

The Duke of Mecklenburg did not, however, think that these as- 
surances were sufficient, and consequently he made advances to the 
Emperor, Charles rv, to secure his support for these transactions. In 
both 1373 and in 1374, mutual agreements were reached between the 
two by which the Duke and his family promised to support the Em- 
peror in his policies in Brandenburg, and the Emperor promised to 
support the Duke’s son, Albert, in Sweden, and his grandson, Albert 
the younger, for the succession to the Danish throne.’ The danger of 
a Mecklenburg king on the Danish throne was particularly dreaded 
by the Hansa, since the success of the Duke’s ambitions would result 
in a political wedge being driven between the Baltic and the North 
Seas. This danger, however, continued to darken the horizon. 

Neither the council nor the cities anticipated an immediate ratifi- 
cation of the treaty by Valdemar, consequently, they accorded him 


a respite until September 29, 1371.‘ Whether or not he was actually 


1 The only opponents remaining were some of the rebellious Jutland lords and the Counts 
of Holstein. In making peace with the latter Duke Albert of Mecklenburg served as an arbiter; 
M. U. B., xvi, n. 10391, dated January 24, 1373. The difficulties with the Jutland lords occu- 
pied his time more or less until his death; Olrik, pp. 40-41; Reinhardt, p. 475 ff.; Denicke, p. 
126 ff., 192-196. 

2 Rydberg, Sv. Tr., 11, n. $99; see also S. R. S., 1, part 2, 274. Taranger, pp. 130-136, says 
that it is sometimes considered that by the agreement in 1371 the Swedish-Norwegian union 
was dissolved. 

3M. U. B., xvi, n. 10449 A and B, dated June 6, 1373. N. 104494 is also printed in Ryd- 
berg, Sv. Tr., 1, n. 400. The Emperor had designs on the Mark of Brandenburg held by the 
‘Wittelsbachern.’ See also the numerous documents that follow in M. U. B., xvi, regarding 
the relations between Mecklenburg and the Emperor. E.g., n. 10454, dated June 10, 1373, n. 
10461, dated June 22, 137(3), n. 10552, dated April 28, 1374, in which the Emperor promises to 
support the Duke in his possessions; n. 10554, dated April 28, 1374, in which the Emperor prom- 
ises his support for Albert the younger in the succession to Denmark; n. 10553 of the same 
date, in which the Emperor promises to support Albert in Sweden; nos. 10555, 10556, 10557, 
and also of the same date and regarding the same subject; and n. 10571, dated May 28, 1374, in 
which King Wentzel promises to support the interests of Albert of Sweden and Albert the 
younger in Denmark. See also Rydberg, Sv. Tr., 1, nos. 401, 402, 404, all dealing with the 
same subject. 

4*. . . dat de koningh Woldemer van Denemarken vorbenomed alle de zone unde alle de 
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present at the meeting in Stralsund, May 25, 1371, is difficult to 
determine,' but on that date the representatives of the cities notified 
Riga that they had negotiated with him and that he showed an un- 
willingness to sign the treaty, but that the bishops, knights, and 
squires of Denmark had declared that they would hold inviolable all 
the agreements.’ After hesitating for a year and a half the king finally 
swallowed the affront to his pride and attached his private seal to the 
treaty, October 27, 1371. He excused himself, however, for not affix- 
ing the great seal, as he did not have it with him, but promised to do 
so before July 25, 1372.° This he failed to do, and on May 7, 1373, the 
representatives of the cities, employing new tactics and calling them- 
selves ‘humble burgers of the sea towns,’ complained that the great 
seal had not as yet been affixed to the treaty as he had promised, 
and ‘implored’ him, ‘their gracious patron,’ to ‘condescend’ to ratify 
the treaty in prescribed manner and to help them in their complaints 
regarding trade.‘ Valdemar replied by requesting the cities to return 
to him the Skane castles,® a request which the cities answered eva- 


deghedinghe beseghelen scal mit syme groten inghesegele unde antwerden de uns beseghelt um- 
beworne twisschen hyr unde sunte Michelis daghe, de neghest to cumpt vort over een jar, dat 
dar neghest volghet, de synes rikes rad vorbenomed uns bebrevet unde beseghelt hebben.’ 
H. R., 1, n. 580. Valdemar was still in Germany. He was thus given time to reflect over the 
favorable features of the treaty and to settle his difficulties with the warlike lords, who were 
not provided for in it. While in Germany he granted a vitte at Falsterbo to six Prussian cities, 
January 28, 1370; H. R., 1, n. 519. Regarding this arrangement see also ibid., n. 520, dated 
February 17, 1370, and n. 521, dated [February 24, 1370]. 

1 Koppmann in H. R., 11, p. 20, thinks that he was present but there is no record of it. 
On June 27, 1370, Valdemar asked for a safe conduct to negotiate personally with the cities: 
*...eynen slechtin gemeynen leyte brif, alse des gewonlich ist.’; ZL. U. B., 11, n. 728. See also 
H. R., 1, n. 589. He had already received such a letter but complained that he did not under- 
stand it. Erslev, Danmarks Riges Historie, 1, 351, thinks that Valdemar attended this meeting. 

2H. R., u, n. 12. 

5 Ibid., nos. 21, 22, and 18, §10. This meeting was held at Stralsund and Valdemar was 
present. The clause regarding Varberg castle was stricken out. At this meeting the treaty was 
ratified in the name of all cities with the seal of Stralsund; ibid., n. 18, §11. The cities were ad- 
monished to send copies of the treaty ratified with the seal of each city before July 25, 1372; 
ibid., nos. 23-26. The representatives of the cities promised definitely to return the Skane cas- 
tles at the end of the fifteen year period; ibid., n. 26. Erslev, Danmarks Riges Historie, 11, 351, 
thinks that Valdemar’s ratification at this meeting was quite sufficient. 

‘H. R., u, n. 56. They complained that their trade was interfered with and that they had 
difficulties in SkAne. See also L. U. B., tv, n. 196. 

' This report was presented to the meeting in Liibeck, May 21, 1374. ‘ . . . unde bat van 
des konynghes weghen van Denemarken, dat de stede dem konynghe wedder gheven wolden 
sin vederlke erve, alze de slote uppe deme lande to Schone.’; H. R., 11, n. 73, §1. Again at the 
meeting in Stralsund, July 25, 1874, a similar request is presented, only made a little stronger, 
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sively.! They had no intention of returning these places before the 
time specified in the treaty but no doubt they were anxious to have 
the king ratify the treaty with the great seal. Nor had Valdemar kept 
his promise by June 24, 1375. At that time the cities requested a 
meeting with him, either in Germany or in Skane, in order to settle 
the question of ratification and complaints.? This meeting did not 
occur, although the representatives of the cities visited Skane and 
Denmark for that purpose. Stricken with mortal illness Valdemar 
was confined to Gurre castle in northern Zealand. His last message 
to the cities was that if God would grant him life until next St John’s 
day, when the council met, he would keep his promise and sign the 
treaty.’ It was not decreed that he should keep this last promise, his 
death, October 24, 1375, ended all further bickerings regarding the 
final ratification of the treaty by him.‘ 

Thus the final ratification of the treaty of Stralsund, that is with 
the great seal, was left to Valdemar’s successor. No sooner did the 
tidings of Valdemar’s death reach the mainland than the Duke of 
Mecklenburg again began his scheming to place his grandson on the 
Danish throne. In spite of all his carefully laid plans fate mocked him 
and ruined his hopes for a Mecklenburg dynastic supremacy of the 
Baltic. The explanation of this is to be found in the Duke himself. He 
made several mistakes and ignored the two agencies which had the 
power to determine the succession, the Danish aristocracy and the 
Hansa.° He allowed his grandson to adopt the Danish royal coat of 


ie.,  . . . dat de stede wolden weddergheven dem konynghe sines vader erve, alze de slote uppe 
Schone unde den tollen.’; ibid., n. 77, §3. 

1°... dat me nu dar to nicht antwerden konde, wente de van Campen unde de van der 
Suderzee unde etlike andere stede, de id mede anrored, nicht dar weren.’; ibid., n. 73, §1. This 
is the answer to the first request. The answer to the second was that: ‘... me dar umme 
spreken wil to deme neghesten daghe to Lubeke, den me holden schal to sunte Johans baptisten 
daghe. [June 24, 1375]. Dar schal en jewelk komen unde segghen dar af to deme sulven daghe en 
endich antwerde.’; ibid., n. 77, §3. 

2 Ibid., n. 86, §2. N. 88 in ibid., contains the instructions to the representatives of the cities, 
and §1 reads: “To dem ersten scolen se den konynk bidden unde manen, dat hee de privilegie 
bezeghele mid sineme groten ynghezeghele, alze dar ghedeghedinghed is, unde alze hee den 
steden lovet heft.’ Regarding the Skane castles and tolls see the full discussion in Daenell, 
Die Kilner Konféderation, pp. 25-55. 

3H. R., 0, n. 105, §§4, 5. §§1, 2, are in regard to retaining the castles by the Hansa, and to 
collect the revenues; §3, is in regard to a promise by the Danish Council to respect the treaty. 

4 Olrik, p. 41. Mantels in his Beitrége zur Liibisch-Hansischen Geschichte, p. 302, states that 
Valdemar had not ratified the treaty before his death. 

5 The Danish aristocracy which he failed to recognize as a significant factor in the election 
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arms and the title of King of Denmark,' assuming thereby that Den- 
mark was a hereditary kingdom and that Albert the younger had 
rightfully inherited the crown. He also allied himself with the Counts 
of Holstein in January, 1376, promising to transfer south Jutland, a 
part of Denmark, to them if they would aid him in the event of a 
war with Denmark.? Then he induced the Emperor, who was in Wis- 
mar, to write a letter to the Danes ordering them to accept Albert the 
younger as their king,’ which indicated that to the Emperor Den- 
mark was a fief of the Empire. 

While these blunders were carrying the Duke farther afield from 
the realization of his dreams, Queen Margaret, the second daughter 
of Valdemar, appeared upon the scene in Denmark, and grasping the 
situation, began skilfully to enlist the various powers to support the 
candidacy of her five year old son, Olaf.‘ By transferring Copenhagen 
and other places to the Bishop of Roskilde,® something which he and 
the clergy had long desired, she won the clergy, and by presenting 
Henning von Podebusk with Holbeek castle® she won at least a part 
of the aristocracy. The leaders of the Danish aristocracy were thus 
made to feel that a new royal power headed by Queen Margaret 
would not materially interfere with their position in the government, 
and consequently they rallied around her and her son. But it was 
also of paramount importance for Margaret to show the Hansa that 
the new government under Olaf, if instituted, intended to carry out 


of a king of Denmark, and the Hansa against which he harbored grievances for deserting him 
in the war. 

1 Suhm, xrv, 3, 8; M. U. B., xrx (1899), nos. 10838, 10839, 10840, 10841, all dated January 
21, 1876, and n. 10847, dated February 14, 1376, in all of which Albert the younger calls him- 
self King of Denmark. 

2 Suhm, xrv, 8-9; Olrik, p. 43 ff. This meant the disposal of Danish territory to foreigners 
which no doubt roused the ire of the Danes. 

*Suhm, xiv, 7; Olrik, p. 43; M. U. B., xvi, n. 10792, dated November 6, 1375. The tenor 
of thisletter is to command the Danes to accept Albert the younger and not Olaf. He asked the 
Danes to be true to the Empire. Cf., Mantels, ‘Kaiser Karls rv. Hoflager in Liibeck’ in his 
Beitrage, pp. 289-323, first printed in Hansische Geschichtsblatter, 11 (1873), 109-141; and 
Heinrich Reincke, ‘Kaiser Karl rv. und die Deutsche Hanse’ in Pfingstblatter des Hansischen 
Geschichtsvereins, Blatt xxu1 (Liibeck, 1931). 

‘ Olrik, p. 44 ff. Queen Margaret probably arrived in Denmark before the death of her 
father. For an account of Queen Margaret see Erslev, Dronning Margrethe, pp. 45-52. 

5 Suhm, xrv, 4. In this transaction she called herself Queen of Norway and Sweden and heir 
to Valdemar. For an account of this election see Erslev, op. cit., pp. 52-78. 

* Suhm, xrv, 6; Olrik, p. 44. In this transaction she called herself Queen of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark. While the aristocracy were pleased with her actions they advised her to give up 
the title Queen of Denmark. 
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the provisions of the treaty of Stralsund. For that purpose a com- 
mission, headed by Henning von Podebusk, was dispatched to the 
League submitting Olaf’s election for its approval.! The cities were 
now placed in an embarrassing situation. To support Olaf would mean 
a break with the Duke of Mecklenburg as well as with the Emperor, 
and to make a decision in favor of Albert the younger would meana 
break with Norway and Denmark and thus endanger the privileges 
of the cities in these countries. Only one course seemed open, namely 
to make no decision, and this course the Hansa took.* The Danes in- 
terpreted this attitude to mean that whomsoever they elected king 
would be approved by the Hansa, and consequently on May 8, 1376, 
Olaf was elected by the estates at Slagelse in Zealand.‘ 

His election was approved by the Hansa through her representa- 
tives at a meeting held at Korsiér, August 14, 1376, and at this meet- 
ing the young king ratified the treaty of Stralsund with the great 
seal.° On the same day final peace was also concluded between the 
Hansa and King Haakon of Norway at Kalundborg by which the 
cities were confirmed in their privileges with Norway.‘ By the ratif- 
cation of the treaty of Stralsund the Hansa was made supreme in 
Baltic trade, Denmark retained all territory lost in the war including 


Skane, and the Danish council had the clause regarding the succes- 
sion struck out of the treaty. 


1 Suhm, xrv, 8; Olrik, pp. 44-45. 

2 The Emperor notified Ltibeck, January 16, 1376, that he expected her to support Albert 
the younger for the succession in Denmark; L. U. B., tv, n. 282. See also Mantels, op. cit., and 
Reincke, op. cit. 

3H. R., u, 119-135. Looking through the minutes of the meetings at this time we seek in 
vain for any decision. The matter was postponed from meeting to meeting. Erslev, Dronning 
Margrethe, pp. 60-61, thinks that there must have been an oral understanding between the 
Danes and the cities by which the former were given permission to elect Olaf, but there is no 
document to bear out this contention. 

4 Olrik, p. 45. 

5H. R., u1, nos. 133, 134, 135, 186. The two clauses left out in the treaty by this ratification 
were the Hansa’s right to determine the election of a king for Denmark, and the one concerning 
Varberg castle which was restored to Denmark. 

$ Jbid., nos. 123, 124, 125. The two meetings were held on the same day but at separate 
places in Denmark in order not to confuse the relations between Norway and Denmark. In 
regard to the succession and the final ratification of the treaty, cf. Daenell, Die Kélner Kon- 
Séderation, pp. 60-70; and Denicke, pp. 240-269. 
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CORINTH IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
By JOHN H. FINLEY, Jr. 


In THE fifth and sixth centuries a.p., at the time of the dismemberment of 
the Roman empire, little is known of Greece.' Up to that time, Corinth, the 
capital of the province had presumably enjoyed some degree of prosperity. 
But an earthquake? in 395 and the invasion of the Visigoths in 396 must 
have precipitated a decline which Corinth was soon to share with all the 
classic cities. It is reported by Zosimus that the Goths, finding Thermopy- 
lae undefended, ravaged all Boeotia except Thebes, which they were unable 
to take. This author makes the further statement that the ghost of Achilles 
frightened them away when they attacked Athens.’ After Eleusis, there- 
fore, Corinth was the first important Greek city to be seriously affected by 
the invasion. There is likewise a verse of the poet Claudian which com- 
memorates the burning of both the Corinthian harbors,‘ but it is not known 
whether the harbors recovered or were reconstructed to any extent in the 


next century. 


1 It is not within the scope of this essay to describe the events of the period except in 
reference to Corinth. For a fuller history, cf. G. Finlay, History of Greece from B.C. 146 to 
A.D. 1864, ed. H. F. Tozer (Oxford, 1877); K. Hopf, Geschichte Griechenlands (Leipzig, 1867); 
J.B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire (Oxford, 1877), and History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire (London, 1912). For the period of the Latin domination, cf. W. Miller, The Latins in 


the Levant, 1204-1566 (London, 1908), also The Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 
1923), tv, chapter x1v, by Charles Diehl and chapters xv and xvi by William Miller. Other 
works will be referred to in the course of the essay. 

* Zosimus (Bonn), 192; 7. The earthquake spared Athens. 

5 Zos., 253. 

‘ In Rufinum, ur, 186-191: 

Hic si tunc animis acies collata fuisset, 

Prodita non tantas vidisset Graecia clades, 

Non mare fumasset geminum flagrante Corintho 
Nec fera Cecropias traxissent vincula matres. 

From the last line it appears that the spectre of Achilles perhaps, after all, helped less 
than reported. 

The Goths remained in the Peloponnesus a year. (cf. Bury. The Latter Roman Empire, 1, 
120, note 2.) But at least at the end of this time they had left Corinth, for when Stilicho came 
in $97, the action was in Elis, near Pholoe, (Zos., 254. Also Claudian, Elogia ad Stilichonem, 
1, 186-188; 

Plurime Parrhasius tunc inter corpora Ladon 
Haesit et Alpheus Geticis angustus acervis 
Tardior ad Siculos etiam nunc pergit amores. 
Alaric at first descended the east coast of the Peloponnesus, sacking Argos, Sparta, etc. Since 
he was later in Elis, he probably crossed thither directly, leaving Corinth after the first attack. 
rg he is not mentioned in eastern Greece, and probably crossed directly to Epirus 
y boat, 
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During the reigns of Justin 1 and Justinian over a century later, other 
earthquakes are mentioned, of which the first, sometime before 542, is said 
to have done great damage at Corinth. “These cities,’ says Procopius, ‘had 
always been most populous from ancient times. But now their walls were 
overthrown by an earthquake, and they were nearly emptied of inhabitants, 
For the onset of plague killed a half of the remaining population.” Yet 
shortly after these disasters there must have been much activity at Cor- 
inth; for it was at this time that Justinian® undertook to rebuild, among 
other strongholds in Greece, those at the city of Corinth and at the isthmus. 
The former are mentioned as being wholly in ruins,’ the latter as largely 
so. After the completion of the work, however, another earthquake occurred 
which did serious damage in Greece generally, but none specifically re- 
corded as taking place at Corinth.‘ 

With the end of Justinian’s reign began that series of invasions which, 
by violent attack or subtle inroad, altered the population and the name of 
the Peloponnesus. The first of these were seemingly withstood by Corinth. 
Shortly after 580, the Avars’ conquered the Slavonic tribes south of the 
Danube and with them invaded Greece. The invaders met with feeble re- 
sistance, and perhaps Corinth was taken; it was certainly attacked. But 
the numerous coins of the reigns of Justinian and his immediate successors 
found at Corinth, and the names of certain churchmen who are recorded 
as taking part in the theological disputes of the time suggest in any case 
that life in the city continued actively. 

The period of invasion, commencing at this time and lasting until the be- 


1 Procopius (Bonn), 111, 112, 1, 9. Muralt puts the earthquake in the year 522. The plague 
was in 542. In the Book of Buildings, Procopius speaks of the walls ‘fallen at Corinth by reason 
of the extraordinary earthquake and at Athens and Plataea in the lapse of time’ (Proc. m1, 
272, 19). 

2 There are two inscriptions perhaps from a church built during this time at the isthmus. 
(IG trv, 33). One is to the Virgin; the other begs God to ‘protect Justinian, his faithful servant 
Victorinus, and all who live by God’s grace in Hellas.’ The historian Phrantzes, accompany- 
ing the Emperor Manuel 11 in 1415 at the building of the isthmus wall, saw and recorded these 
two stones. (Phrantzes, [Bonn.], 108, 11). He adds in the haze of centuries that Justinian did 
not fortify the isthmus ‘from necessity, since he ruled, so to speak the whole universe, but 
merely because it seemed good to him’ (op. cit., 96, 13). 

* Proc., 111, 272. The isthmus walls were before not wholly useless; for in 540 the Huns 
invaded Greece and were apparently stopped only when they reached the isthmus. 

‘ The two earthquakes were surely two different events. For the one was before the plague 
of 542. The walls were rebuilt before the composition of the Book of Buildings in 550, (Bury, 
Later Roman Empire, u, 308). And the second earthquake was contemporaneous with the 
siege of Croton by Narses in 551, won by the garrison transferred from Thermopylae. Justinian 
had placed the imperial garrison there after the repairing. 

5 The invading people are called Avars and Slavonians indiscriminately. (In the Excerpta 
ex Menandri, 334 and 404, they are called Slavonians; in Evagrius, v1, 10 they are called 
Avars.) 
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ginning of the ninth century, was one which left Greece much altered. 
During these years there are few references to Greece in contemporary 
history and none, so far as I know, to Corinth, specifically. Perhaps, 
through most of the seventh century, during the reigns of Heraclius (610— 
641) and Constans 1 (641-668), Corinth enjoyed some degree of security 
and peace. In his reign Heraclius changed the administrative divisions of 
the empire from provinces to themes, and Corinth, the former capital of 
Achaea, seems to have continued as the capital of the new theme of Hellas.! 
Coins of these two reigns have been found in the excavations at Corinth 
and there is mention in 680 of a bishop coming from that city.? But of the 
succeeding reigns prior to Theophilus 1 (829-842), few coins have been 
found, — in all, only ten covering a period of a century and a half. At the 
seventh synod, moreover, which occurred in 787, though there were many 
bishops present from Greece, none is mentioned as coming from Corinth. 
Those who attended came from Monemvasia, Troezene, and Aegina, in 
none of which places there had previously been a bishop, as well as from 
Oreos and Porthenos in Euboea’ and from the western islands of Cepha- 
lonia and Zacynthos. Perhaps one is to infer that, since Corinth had been 
taken by the invaders, the seat of the bishopric was moved to one of the 
safer fortresses on the coast. At a later period, there is no further mention 
of a bishop from Aegina or Troezene, but after the beginning of the ninth 
century, bishops are mentioned as from Corinth once more. While positive 
deductions are scarcely possible, it may reasonably be assumed from the 
evidence of the coins and of the list of bishops that Corinth greatly dimin- 
ished in importance as a Greek city or that it even ceased to exist as such. 
Certainly, in the eighth century, many invaders must have passed the 
isthmus with their heavy carts. In the next century, the Peloponnesus is 
referred to as a country of Slavs,‘ and although it is believed that the Greek 


1 Rambaud, L’Empire Grec au X™ Siécle, p. 188. Bury, The Eastern Roman Empire p. 
226. “The themes of Europe at the end of the eighth century which formed a class apart from 
those of Asia appear to have been four in number, Thrace, Macedonia, Hellas, Sicily. It was 
doubtless the Slavonic revolt under Nicephorus 1 (807) that led to the reorganization of the 
Helladic province and the constitution of the Peloponnesus as a separate theme.’ This is first 
mentioned in the Scripta Incerta, p. 336 (A.D. 813). But before the reorganization of the prov- 
ince, troops were summoned to Corinth, as the capital (Con. Porph., mm, 217, 17). 

* For a list of bishops and of coins see Appendix 1. Many coins of Constans 11 (but no later 
coins) were found in the little church on the summit of the Acrocorinth. Perhaps, therefore, 
its destruction is to be dated from this time. See Appendix 1. 

5 Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, 1 (Paris, 1740), 218, 224, 227, 230, 232, 235. Rambaud calls 
Euboea ‘une gigantesque forteresse dont le rayonnement protecteur se faisait sentir jusque 
dans le Hellade et le Peloponése.’ 

* Con. Porph., 111, 58, 18. Also St Willibald and the Epitome of Strabo (tenth century) call 
the Morea a land of Slavs. The statement of Constantine Porphyrogenitos that Greece turned 
Slav in the year of the great plague (747) has been taken by some to mean that the govern- 
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fortresses on the coast, including Athens,’ survived under Byzantine au- 
thority during this period, it is not unlikely that so exposed a city as Cor- 
inth should have been overrun. 

The next mention of Corinth is in the year 807, when the city of Patras,’ 
besieged by the Slavs, asked help of the Byzantine general stationed at 
Corinth. It would thus appear that Byzantine authority had been reas- 
serted at Corinth during the interval. The story is told of this siege that 
if the returning messenger, at a distance from the city, lowered his pen- 
nant, it was to be a sign that help was coming. He did not do so, but St 
Andrew caused his horse to trip, and shortly afterwards the expected help 
came from Corinth. 

It was shortly after this siege that the Peloponnesus became a separate 
theme,’ and Corinth, as its head, was the center of a more aggressive policy 
against the Slavs. In the year 845,‘ during the regency of Theodora, 
Theoktistos, called Bryennios, overcame all the revolting tribes in the 
Peloponnesus, except the so-called Ezerites in Lacedaemon and the Melings 
in Elis, each of which tribes, however, consented to pay a tribute for the 
sake of peace. These conquests appear to indicate the inception of a more 
stable era in the Peloponnesus. It is certain that at this period missionaries 
must have gone out from the church at Corinth to convert the heathen 
Slavs, since it is reported that in Basil’s reign (867-886), the Mainotes, the 
last remaining heathen, were baptized. 

Yet even the successful measures of Theoktistos were not able to keep 
the peace permanently. The Saracens, established in Crete since the seventh 
century, had by this time grown strong at sea. They disturbed the peace both 
by their own looting and by their aid to any Slavs who might be in revolt. 


ment settled Slavs in the Peloponnesus as Justinian 1 did in Macedon. But though this may be 
true, St Willibald’s statement, twenty four years earlier, shows how great was the transforma- 
tion even then. 

1 Papparrigopoulo, Studies in History, p. 241. Continuous prayers for the dead from the 
fifth to the fourteenth century on the pillars of the Parthenon are thought to prove this. The 
empress Irene was born in Athens about 740. See also Rambaud, L’ Empire Grec, p. 220. 

2 The vanquished Slavs at Patras were forced to supply servants and cooks for ambas- 
sadors, and foreign and imperial servants. “This passage is interesting as it shows incidentally 
that, as we should expect, the ordinary route of travel from Italy to Constantinople was by 
Patras and Corinth.’ (Bury, East. Rom. Emp., p. 378, note 1). But Luitprand, emissary in the 
next century, went overland, crossing from Patras to Naupactus. And Benjamin of Tudela 
apparently came out of his way to Corinth since he returned to Itea and went thence by land. 

8 For this see above, note 1. Leo Skleros is named strategos of the Peloponnesus in the Ser. 
Inc., p. 336. He was perhaps the first head of the new theme. 

4 Con. Porph., m, 221. For Mr Bury’s ingenious determination of the date see East Rom. 
Emp., note to page 379. For the Slavic character of these tribes, cf. L. Niederle, Slovanské 
Staro“itnosti, 1 (Prague, 1906), 480-440. 

5 They were called in to help by the Slavs at Patras. Con. Porph., 11, 217, 17. 
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In the reign of Basil 1, they thus captured Patras and dominated the coun- 
tryside as far east as Corinth. Nicetas Oryphas, a Byzantine admiral,' 
won a victory against them, however, by having his ships transported by 
land over the isthmus. But Basil 1’s great attack on the Saracens in Crete 
failed, and it was not until the reign of Nicophorus Phocas, at the end of 
the next century, that Greece was finally quit of the Saracens. 

The Slavs are also mentioned as figuring in one more revolt. They re- 
fused to receive the emissaries of the general, to pay taxes, or to serve in 
the army, but after another campaign were once more defeated. On this 
occasion, the tribute of the Ezerites and the Melings was increased. But 
apparently a final peace had not yet been established. The story is told of 
how Bardas, the Byzantine general, surnamed z\arurédns, the ‘broad-foot,’ 
was in a continual dispute with his lieutenant, Leo, surnamed dyéAaoros 
the ‘solemn.” Perhaps it is to be imagined that one was heavy and tactless 
and the other vindictive, and that their constitutional antagonism kept 
affairs in the Peloponnesus from becoming settled. The emperor Romanos, 
however, reduced the tribute of the Slavs to the original sum established 
by the general Theoktistos. He is said to have feared that they would unite 
with a new tribe of Slavs, which had recently arrived, and begin a revolt. 
This is the last disturbance and invasion of which we hear. The latter part 
of the ninth century and the tenth century at Corinth must have been 
years of profound peace. 

There are two accounts which tell of the wealth of Greece at this time. 
One is the story of the widow Danielis who knew the emperor Basil 1 
(867-886) at Patras before he was emperor and who, after his accession, 
bestowed upon him certain valuable gifts.’ Cloths and dyes are mentioned, 
objects presumably derived from the Peloponnesus. For there are legisla- 
tive acts of the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitos which have reference 
to the commercial cities of Greece, notably Thebes and Corinth. By 950 
the ship-builders, purple-dyers, and workers in paper were exempt from 
military service.* The generals at Corinth and Chalcis furnished yearly 
three thousand lances and thirty thousand arrows out of their manufac- 
tories of arms.5 When Basil 1 fought in Italy, the wealthy and pacific mer- 
chants of the Peloponnesus, to avoid service, gave a thousand caparisoned 
horses and a hundred pounds of ready money. Their preoccupation with 
industry became so usual that the sum of five nomismata for a rich man or 
for two poor men became a fixed rate of exemption.® Perhaps the custom of 

1 Theophanes Contin., Life of Basil, p. 300. 

2 Con. Porph., m1, 221-223. 

5 Theoph. Contin., pp. 318-319. 

* Con. Porph., m1, 244, 1. 

5 Idem., 1, 657, 20. 

6 Idem., 111, 244, 5. 
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transporting ships across the Isthmus, mentioned previously in connection 
with the naval victory against the Saracens, was a practice developed for 
commercial purposes. The Corinthians were called “dexterous and exper- 
ienced” in this form of transportation. In view of the unsettled times, such 
active commerce can hardly have sprung up before the middle of the ninth 
century. One concludes, therefore, that the rise of commerce in the following 
century was marked, and that there was activity and wealth at Corinth. 
But if capture by the barbarians leaves a city without history, so also 
does an affluent peace. It is to be supposed that Corinth of the tenth cen- 
tury was prosperous and wealthy. There is no mention of events there from 
the time of the generals just mentioned who subdued the Slavs in the Pe- 
loponnesus, until the capture of the city by the Norman Roger of Sicily 
in 1147. Roger’s father, Robert Guiscard, the conqueror of Sicily, had died 
on a piratical expedition against Greece and was buried on the island of 
Cephalonia. His son Roger, determined to carry his successes farther east, 
and lured by the reports of the wealthy Greek cities, on his return from a 
marauding expedition as far east as Chalcis, entered the Corinthian gulf 
and, landing at Itea, marched on Thebes. The imperial garrison was ap- 
parently withdrawn at the time to guard Constantinople against the second 
Crusade.' At all events, Roger attacked and took Thebes, and departed 
with much spoil, both in money and in merchandise, and also carried with 
him a number of captives skilled in weaving whom he wished to establish 
in Sicily. After leaving Thebes, he passed on to Corinth, concerning the 
attack on which the whole account is perhaps worth quoting.? ‘He then 
moved to Corinth, a wealthy city at the isthmus, rich with its two harbors, 
one for ships from Asia, the other for those from Italy, both of which were 
convenient for import and export by the mutual exchange of goods. He 
found the emporium empty (such was the name of the lower city), since all 
the inhabitants, having collected food and their entire wealth, profane and 
holy, had fled to the citadel. It was clear that he must make an attack upon 
the latter. .. . The Acrocorinth is the acropolis of the ancient city, now a 
strong fortress, and the hill itself is lofty, ending in a flat place like a table, 
safely fortified. Within are some springs of good and clear water, among 
them the spring of Pirene mentioned by Homer. In spite of the security of 
the Acrocorinth (for Nature, its position, and an unbroken wall made it 
hard or impossible to take), the Sicilians took it with no great effort and 
after a little time. Nor is this anything strange or wonderful. The castle 
could not have protected itself without guards, or repulsed an enemy with- 
out sentinels and a warlike garrison. To be sure, it had these in great num- 
ber, but not subject to a commander efficient in the city’s defence. The 


1 Chalandon, Les Comnéne (Paris, 1912), 1, 318. 
? Choniata (Bonn), p. 101. 
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imperial troops were present with their general Nikephoros Kalouphes and 
the notables of Corinth, along with no little part of the population of the 
neighboring villages, who had come to this asylum. So that when Roger, 
after the capture, observed the impregnable defences, he remarked that he 
fought with God’s aid and that God had given him this fortress to take, and 
he mocked the inhabitants as being incapable of war, especially the general 
Kalouphes, whom he called softer than a woman and skilled only in weav- 
ing, woman’s work. So he then put the wealth of Corinth and the most dis- 
tinguished Corinthians on his ships . . . not sparing even the image of 
the holy Theodore, greatest of martyrs and helpful worker of miracles. And 
one that saw the Sicilian triremes departing thence would not have guessed 
them to be pirate ships, but would rather have thought them merchantmen 
of a thousand wares; for they were full of rich and beautiful goods and 
laden by their burdens down to the top bank of oars.’ This was the manner 
in which the wealth of Corinth sailed away, never to be regained in the 
centuries that followed. And when in 1155 the pope induced Manuel 1 and 
Roger to conclude peace at Ancona, all the Greek captives were returned 
as a pledge of peace, but not the Thebans and Corinthians. ‘Even now,’ 
Choniatas writes, ‘one may see the children of these Thebans and Corin- 
thians weaving their fine gold-stitched cloths in Sicily, just as the Ere- 
trians, transported for resisting Darius, served the Persians in ancient 
times.” 

Corinth seems never to have recovered from the effects of the Norman 
attack. In the next century, Thebes was one of the celebrated towns of the 
Franks after their conquest of Greece in 1205. But Corinth is rarely men- 
tioned in this period when Athens, Andravida, and Nauplia continued, 
along with Thebes, as important cities. The comparative poverty of Cor- 
inth seems to have followed directly on the attack by Roger. For? Benjamin 
of Tudela, a Jewish traveller of the year 1173, remarks of the city only that 
it was the capital and that it contained three hundred Jews. At Patras, he 
had taken note of the fine houses and at Thebes, of the skilful hand-workers 
and of the three thousand resident Jews, among whom were scholars in the 
Mishnah and Talmud. In other* times, Thebes and Corinth had been men- 
tioned as equals, and Patras was not classed with them. In 1185, Corinth‘ 
was thus granted a release from taxes by the emperor Alexius 111, a kind- 
ness from which it is possible to deduce the poverty of the city. 

The last years of the twelfth century were years of relaxation of central 


1 Chon., 130: 1-6. 

2 Adler, Itinerary of Benj. of Tudela (London, 1907), 10. 

*In 1082 Patras had not been one of the ports where the Venetians wished to trade. It 
must, accordingly, have been very small. Chalandon, Les Comnéne, 1, 83. 

‘ Lampros, Letters of Michael Akominatos (Athens, 1880) 1, 54. 
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authority and of the rise of native barons. Apparently! Corinth was dis- 
turbed by the struggles of certain of these even before it was captured in 
1202 by Sguros, at the time master in the Argolid as well. He is portrayed 
to us in the letters of Michael Akominatos, bishop of Athens, as a man of 
furious and unbridled nature. His oppressive? rule is represented as having 
depopulated Corinth, and he is accused of many crimes.* The letters of 
Akominatos, filled with passionate hatred, are our only full account of him, 
but, since Akominatos was his rival both for success in battle and for in- 
fluence at the imperial court, some allowance must be made for partisan 
exaggeration. In 1203, Sguros, with Corinth as his base, made an attack 
upon Athens, but although he took the lower city, he was unable to capture 
the Acropolis because of the resistance led by Akominatos. He abandoned 
Athens, and after capturing Thebes, marched on to Thermopylae, where 
he met the emperor Alexius m1 and was married to his daughter. One may 
perhaps judge him correctly to have been a warlike and active man, grown 
great by violent means in an age of violence. He delayed in the north and 
returned in haste to Corinth only in 1205, when Hugh of Champlitte and 
the other members of the Fourth Crusade sent with him after the sack of 
Constantinople arrived in the Peloponnesus, where, though few in numbers, 
they were destined to make so celebrated a conquest. The Corinth to which 
Sguros returned and to which the French laid siege was depopulated and 
poor, if we are to believe Akominatos.* It is the general truth that, from this 
point forward, both under the Franks' and later Latins and under the des- 
pots of Mistra, Corinth is a place of less importance than it was in the pre- 
vious century before the attack of Roger of Sicily. 

Hugh of Champlitte, after arriving before Corinth and receiving the 
submission of the neighboring peoples, was joined by Bonifazio of Mont- 
ferrat, his feudal over-lord, who, at the time of the conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Crusaders, had received Salonika as his capital and Greece 
as his fief. Since Sguros refused to abandon the Acrocorinth and a direct 
assault on that formidable position was impossible, the united French, 

1 Chon., 800, 9. Also the intimations of trouble in the letters of Akominatos before Sguros 
captured Corinth. 

2 Sguros assumed the title of ravyurépriyos and used a seal of the figure of St Theodore 
perhaps in honor of being lord of Corinth where the church to that saint was famous. Lampros, 
Mich. Akom., 1, 596. 

3 Op. cit., 1, 171, 183. 

4 ‘Where are the happy citizens of Corinth? Are they not unknown, unthought of?’ Op. 
cit., 1, 170. . . .« to the once rich Corinth.” Choniata, p. 801. 

5 Two excellent books on this interesting and romantic period are Sir Rennell Rodd, The 
Princes of Achaea (London, 1907) and William Miller, The Latins in the Levant (London, 1908). 
The former treats only of the French in Greece proper; the latter treats the Latin occupancy 
both of Greece and of the islands. In addition there is an interesting earlier work, Baronne 
Diane de Guldencrone, L’ Achaie F éodale (Paris, 1886). 
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leaving a guard at Corinth, departed to Nauplia. There they were joined 
by Geoffrey Villehardouin, who, having missed the main body of the fourth 
crusade, had landed on his return from the Holy Land with a small com- 
pany at the foot of the Peloponnesus and from that point had safely won his 
way to Nauplia.'! The two parties had not been long united when news 
came that Sguros, in a sally from the Acrocorinth, had repulsed the French 
besiegers and had nearly won a thorough victory.? Jacques D’Avesnes had 
been knocked from his horse, but had not been killed. The latter, who led 
the besiegers before Corinth, was a man of crusading family whose father, 
of the same name, had been killed with Richard at Acre twenty years 
earlier. No further sally on the part of the Greeks besieged in the Acro- 
corinth is reported. The united body of the French returned to Corinth, 
and the siege was prosecuted more vigorously. It was probably at this time 
that the castle of Penteskouphia was built on the ridge facing the entrance 
of the Acrocorinth. Soon Bonifazio departed to the north; Champlitte and 
Villehardouin then began their bold and successful conquest of the Morea; 
and the siege of the Acrocorinth was left to be conducted by a smaller force. 

In 1208 Sguros died, according to one account by leaping from the cliffs 
of the Acrocorinth on his horse.‘ It is difficult to know how stubbornly the 


1 Since the chronicler of the fourth crusade and his nephew, the conqueror of the Morea, 
both bore the name Geoffrey de Villehardouin, the two were often confused in the later 
chronicles. The former’s account, therefore, of his nephew’s arrival in the Peloponnesus is 
doubtless the correct one. N. De Wailly ed., Conquéte de Constantinople (Paris, 1874), pp. 
$24-333. According to this account, the younger Villehardouin and Champlitte after the ar- 
rival of the former, did not return to Corinth with the main Frankish army but set forth 
from Nauplia to the conquest of the principal towns of the southern Peloponnesus, i.e., Modon, 
Coron, and Kalamata. In the Aragonese version of the Chronicle of the Morea, however, the 
two are said to have participated in the siege of Corinth and to have set forth from there, not 
against Modon and Coron, but against Patras and Adravida, when it was agreed that Guy 
de la Roche (correctly, Othon de la Roche) should undertake a permanent siege of the Acro- 
corinth by building and maintaining the fort Montesquiou (Penteskouphia). A Morel-Fatio 
ed., Libro de los Fechos et Conquistas del Principado de la Morea (Geneva, 1885), pp. 100-105. 
The French version of the Chronicle of the Morea gives the same account, except that the 
building of the fort Montesquiou as well as the ultimate capture of the Acrocorinth is delayed 
(incorrectly) until the time of William de Villehardouin. S. Longnon, ed., Livre de la Conqueste 
de la Princée de  Amorée (Paris, 1911), pp. 105, 192. Considering that the conquest of the 
Morea is not dealt with in the Chronicle of the Elder Villehardouin, but is the theme of the 
Chronicle of the Morea, the account of the siege of Corinth given in the latter, especially in the 
Aragonese version, is probably to be preferred. 

2 ‘Dreues d’Estruein qui fu mult preuz et vaillanz’ was killed. This is the only name we 
have of a Frenchman killed at Corinth. G. de Villehardouin, op. cit., p. 332. 

® Chronicle of Geoffrey de Vinsauf (London, 1876), 4, 20. For the further history of the 
family in the Morea, cf. Miller, Lat. in the Lev., p. 169. 

* Miller-Lampros, ‘Ioropia ®payxoxparias, 1, 66. Letters from the metropolitan of 
Monemvasia: ‘Corinth was taken first by them. Sguros the lord of it having died.—A certain 
Fabricius says, he cast himself from the Acrocorinth on his horse to avoid the day of servi- 
tude, so that not even his bones were left.’ 
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siege was carried on. Shortly, perhaps, after Sguros’s death, Theodore,' the 
brother of Michael Angelus Comnenus then despot of Epirus, arrived at 
Corinth, and some fighting may have taken place at that time. For when 
in the spring of 1209, the Latin Emperor Henry called the council of Ray- 
enika, Villehardouin was at Corinth. The council met for the purpose of 
making peace. Michael of Epirus, the native ruler who treated with the 
Crusaders at that time, is called lord of Corinth,? and one infers that that 
city was one of the chief points of dispute. In addition, as has been noted, 
Theodore, the brother of Michael of Epirus, seems to have been in com- 
mand at Corinth. Doubtless, therefore, there was a truce at Corinth in the 
spring of 1209. On the day of Pentecost of that year, Hugh of Champlitte 
sailed homeward, and his heir, Robert, detained by trickery, arrived after 
the year and a day had elapsed in which he could assert his claims to the 
Duchy. Geoffrey Villehardouin at this time became the lord of Morea, and 
it was in these days, according to the Aragonese chronicle, that he took 
Corinth’ The long siege, therefore, came to an end early in the year 1210, 
seemingly as a result of a truce; for Theodore departed to Argos, taking 
with him the entire church treasure. 

Little is known regarding the details of the French occupation. Having 
been captured later than the other domains, the city was not one of the 
twelve seigniories of the realm, nor the possession of a great family. The 
references to it in the chronicles are rare. The town itself, after the unequal 
fortune of more than fifty years, must have been in a delapidated condition; 
and the castle, once captured, had for the moment no great importance in 
the united country. Corinth, however, was the seat of the archbishopric 
and also of the mint, until that was moved by William Villehardouin to 
Clarenza. The metropolitan church, robbed of its treasure by Theodore 
Angelus, continued empty; for Geoffrey Villehardouin and Othon de la 
Roche, after capturing Theodore and the treasure at Argos, refused to re- 
store it. But* although the Pope urged Villehardouin to do so, humano 
timore postposito, it is not recorded that the Church ever received any of 
the treasure taken by him, by Roger of Sicily, seventy years before, or by 
Nerio Acciajuoli, as many years afterwards. Corinth seems to have been 
important as a military strong-point, as its name of captainate suggests.’ 

1 Buchon, Nouvelles Recherches, Preface, p. lxix, note. Innocent 11 (Letters, 11, 682) speaks 
of Theodore, a noble Greek, lately at Corinth. Muralt (Essai de Chron. Byz., p. 1207) quotes 
a letter of Innocent not referred to by others, to the effect that Theodore was a son of Sguros 
who killed him. But neither the date nor the other letters of Innocent m1 seem to confirm 
this reference. See also Acropolita (Bonn), p. 27 who says that Theodore was called back just 
at this time from Nicea by Michael of Epirus to help him. 

2 Henri de Valenciennes (Buchon, Rech.-Mat., p. 296). 

3 Aragonese Chronicle, p. 188. 


4 Letters of Innocent IIT, 11, 623, 628. 
5 Assizes of Roumania, where it is named together with Androusa, near Ithome, as a cap- 


tainate. 
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William Villehardouin repaired the walls of the Acrocorinth between 1248 
and 1250,! and it was from here that he led his forces in 1256 against Guy 
de la Roche, duke of Athens,? and in 1259 against Michael Paleologus, the 
future despot of Mistra. In the battle with the latter at Pelagonia, William 
was captured, and Corinth, with Mistra and Monemvasia, was named as 
the price of his ransom. But in the circumstances, the captain at Corinth 
refused to surrender the city, and William regained his liberty without the 
loss of this possession. Beyond these few facts, little is known of Corinth 
under the Villehardouins, even at a moment when there is much informa- 
tion on numerous other Greek localities. 

One reason, perhaps, for the relatively slight importance of Corinth to 
the French was that native Greeks held a portion of the land, called terres 
de parchon,’ ‘a designation which seems to imply that these lands were 
cultivated by the local peasantry and that the seignorial revenues had been 
divided on the advent of the French between the original territorial pro- 
prietors and the new feudal masters.’ Hugh of Champlitte, in 1205, had 
granted easy terms to such Corinthians as submitted; the barony of Ka- 
lavryta, not distant from Corinth, was in 1262 one of the first baronies to 
return to the hands of the Greeks; and by 1290 the family of Zassi from 
Kalavryta had lands which they oppressed in the neighborhood of Corinth. 
One can therefore believe that from the first the Greeks continued influen- 
tial in this vicinity. 


About 1300, at the time of the marriage of Isabella Villehardouin to her 
third husband, Philip of Savoy, she ceded the territory and the town of 
Corinth to him. In April, 1305, a great tournament was held on the isthmus, 
an event romantic in itself and curious as an unconscious repetition of the 
ancient games. The reason for holding the tournament is said to have been 


1 Ar. Chron., p. 216. 

? Both Buchon and Rodd say that half the seignorial revenues of Corinth were given to 
Othon de la Roche together with Nauplia and Argos, but I cannot find mention of this in the 
chronicles. 

* Chron. of the Morea (French version), p. 325. 

* Rodd, Pr. of Ach., 11, 26, and a note on this passage, where he cites a contemporary docu- 
ment from the County of Hainault, in which parchon is mentioned as equivalent to mortmain. 

* The source of our knowledge concerning the Zassi is the account of the death of Guy de 
Charpigny, killed by mistake by Photius Zassi. Peasants had complained to Gautier de Lieder- 
kirke, captain of Corinth, of their two masters, the French and Greek lords, who divided the 
revenues of the Terres de parchon and, particularly of Photius Zassi, whom Liederkirke pro- 
ceeded to imprison in the Acrocorinth. Released, however, on the promise of money, Photius, 
instead of raising the money from his brother, Jacobus Zassi of Kalavryta, thought only of 
revenge. One noon, he met Guy de Charpigny, the young lord of Vostitza, who was then re- 
turning from a journey and resting, near his home, with a few followers at a shrine called St 
Nicholas of the Fig Tree. Mistaking him for Liederkirke, Photius approached and stabbed 
him with the cry, ‘Now, Sir Gautier, you are paid.’ He saw his mistake immediately. Char- 
pigny was carried to Corinth where he died, and Zassi fled to Mistra. 
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that Philip of Savoy and St Omer, the duke of Thebes, had been bribed by 
Anna Cantacuzene, ruler of Epirus, not to attack her realm in the claim of 
their overlord, Philip of Tarentum. The tournament offered them a pretext; 
for the summons to war would find all the knights unprepared and distant 
from their fiefs. But however this may be, the tournament occurred, was 
largely attended, and was the scene of many great deeds. There were seven 
knights there, dressed in green, from the Holy Land, against one of whom 
the young duke of Athens entered the lists. The great St Omer, duke of 
Thebes and the principal noble in Greece, was insulted by his brother-in- 
law, the lord of Cephalonia, but when challenged, the latter alleged that his 
horse was unfit and that he could not fight. St Omer rejoined by having the 
horse led prancing about the ring. The account of the tournament is especi- 
ally dramatic because the majority of those who participated in it perished 
only a few years later, when the French chivalry were overthrown by the 
Catalan mercenaries in 1313 on the Cephissus near Lake Copais. 

We hear during the next fifty years of misery and unsettlement at Cor- 
inth, The Catalans in power at Megara and the Turks, now a rising menace 
from the sea, found easy access to a place neglected by its hereditary rulers. 
Safe at Naples, the princes of the house of Anjou were too remote to govern 
properly in the Morea, after the French, established there for a hundred 
years, had been overthrown. We hear of attacks, of land abandoned, and 
of plagues.! The two former afflictions are mentioned in a letter carried by 
a certain Luigi to the prince Robert.? ‘Most noble lord, since thou dost 
permit our importunities, we have often ... announced to your majesty 
the continuous, unbearable afflictions which each day the infidel Turks 
cause us, afflictions so great that we cannot at all keep up your castle be- 
cause of the loss of citizens who either have been captured by the Turks 
or, for the lack of food, have departed to other lands, ... Alas, we are 
the contempt of every nation; we are imprisoned by the Turks; our patri- 
mony is wholly untilled; and that land which before was satisfactory for us 
has become a desert under tribute to others. ...’ Robert and his wife 
Marie de Bourbon, who visited the Peloponnesus in this year, made the 
same observations. Corinth, they said, was a castle on the frontier of divers 
foes, Catalans, Turks, and Greeks, and was in the worst condition, pre- 
carious, ill-managed, and ready for rebellion. Only two months elapsed 
after the letter was sent before the sovereign gave the fief to Niccolo 
Acciajuoli, a man already possessed of lands from the house of Anjou in 
Sicily, Italy, Malta, and the Morea. In the same year, the inhabitants of 
Corinth were released from unpaid taxes, and the officers in Achaea were 
commanded to give all possible assistance to Niccolo Acciajuoli, the new 


1 Cantacuzene, 111, 49. Chronicon Breve, p. 515. 
2 Buchon, Nouv. Rech., u, 145. 
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overlord. He in turn undertook the work of strengthening and rebuilding 
the fortifications necessitated by the position of Corinth as an outpost 
against hostile powers. In a letter to Angelo, the son of Niccolo Acciajuoli, 
Philip, the brother of Robert of Anjou, says of this work, ‘Your father, 
called the great Seneschal, went to great expense in the fortification and 
repair of this castle (Corinth].”! 

Niccolo Acciajuoli made his will in 1358, the year of his acquisition of 
Corinth, leaving it to his eldest son Angelo, but he was still living in 1362 
when he ordered the work of fortification to be continued. He died in the 
same year, and Angelo succeeded to Corinth, which became a county pala- 
tinate by royal act at Brindisi in 1371. Angelo never ruled there. In his stead 
two kinsmen acted for him as agents: Jacopo Acciajuoli, his first cousin, 
from 1365 to 1367, and later Nerio Acciajuoli, his adopted brother, who 
took the palatinate in pawn for a loan.? The latter had already great posses- 
sions in the Morea. His domain extended from the castles of Ligurio, the 
ancient Lessa near Nauplia, and Angelo Castro, near Epidaurus, west- 
ward to St Basil and Polyphengo (Phlius), and on the Corinthian Gulf as 
far as Basilicata and Vostitza (Sicyon and Aegion).* With such possessions, 
however, this restless man was not content. In the first years of his rule he 
busied himself repairing the damages to his palatinate which his neighbors 
at Patras and Argos had caused in the course of the struggle between Philip 
of Tarentum and his brother’s widow, Marie, for the possession of Achaea. 
In 1373 he attended the unsuccessful council at Thebes, convoked by Pope 
Gregory x1 for the purpose of uniting on a defense against the Turks. In 
the next year, with his mercenaries, he took Megara from the Catalans, 
whose power was now declining. And when in 1377 the Navarrese invaded 
Eastern Greece, Nerio joined Louis Fadrique of Salona in opposing them. 
He was absent some time at the defense of Zeitoun (Lamia), to which he 
brought fifteen hundred Albanian mercenaries.‘ The Navarrese, though 
they won large successes, never took Athens, and when after some delay 
they departed for the Morea, they probably went by sea, since there is no 
word of resistance at Megara or Corinth. But in revenge for Nerio’s con- 
tinuous hostility they descended on Vostitza, which they subsequently 
kept. 

After the death of Louis Fadrique, Nerio, his ally, became involved in a 
dispute with Fadrique’s family, and, through that dispute, in further con- 

 Buchon, Nouv. Rech., u, Letters 27, 28, 29. 

2 See Nerio’s will, where he commands that Corinth should revert to the grand seneschal 
(Robert, the son of Angelo) if he would pay the debt. Buchon, Nouv. Rech., 11, 259. 

* Rodd, op. cit., 1, 439 for the list of fiefs in 1364. 

‘ He was called the Count of Mitre. Cf. Rodd, m, 229, where Mitre is conjectured to be 
Demetriada. But in the travels of the notary Nicolai di Marthonio in 1895 (Rev. de l’Or. Lat., 
11, 657), Mitre is the name for Megara. 
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quests. When Fadrique’s widow, granddaughter of the emperor Cantacu- 
zene, considering Catalan, Florentine, or any unimperial hand too humble for 
her daughter, destined her for a Servian prince of Thessaly, Nerio appeared 
in Salona with his mercenaries.' Later he occupied Livadia and Thebes, and 
thus having surrounded Athens from the north and south, he wrested the 
city in 1387 from the remnants of the Catalans. He added Thebes, Livadia, 
and Athens to his own dominion, but restored Salona to its rightful owner, 
the widow of Fadrique. Nerio is usually criticized for his scheming and sup- 
ple nature, but in this instance, at least, he acted with uprightness. But even 
now, his influence was not at its height. Soon after 1888 Theodore, despot 
of Mistra, Nerio’s son-in-law, possessed himself of Argos and Nauplia, and 
the sphere of Nerio’s direct control and indirect influence was increased by 
this much. In the process of Nerio’s aggrandizement, Corinth, the seat of 
his authority, resumed an importance which it had lacked for some time. 
The wares in the port were valued at from twelve to eighteen thousand duc- 
ats. Because of his activity in trade, Venice conferred her citizenship upon 
Nerio. Yet it is true that Corinth did not entirely share Nerio’s greatness. 
For after his conquest of Athens, Nerio resided there in a palace on the 
Acropolis made from the ancient Propylaea, and Corinth was a place of 
secondary importance. 

But in September, 1389, Nerio, called to a conference by San Superan, 
head of the Aragonese company, and by Asan Zaccharia, was perfidiously 
overpowered by them. The protests of his brothers, the cardinal and the 
gonfalonier at Florence, and of his sons-in-law, the despot of Mistra and 
the Count of Cephalonia, were of no avail to release him. These relatives 
reminded Venice of Nerio’s Venetian citizenship and his value as a com- 
mercial connection, but nothing was done until the parties concerned came 
to a conference at Vostitza in May, 1390. Here it was agreed that Nerio 
should give his daughter Francesca, together with the merchandise at 
Corinth and the town of Megara as a double pledge, first, that his captors 
should receive the ransom and, second, that Venice should receive Argos 
and Nauplia, which Nerio was to secure from his son-in-law, Theodore the 
despot of Mistra. It was winter before Nerio was released from his prison at 
Listrina, near Chalandritza. Three years passed before Venice returned 
Megara after the cession of Nauplia and Argos. To pay his ransom, Nerio 
confiscated the wealth of the churches both in Athens and in Corinth. Even 
after his release, however, the old man was not permitted to end his life 
quietly. The Turks, who even earlier, under the new Sultan Bejazet, had 


1 Miller, Lat. in the Lev., p. $22. Gregorovius, ‘Briefe der Correspondenza Accia,’ in the 
Sitzungsberichte der Bayr. Akademie der Wissenschaften (Munich, 1890), p. 298. His force 
consisted in 1885 of 70 lances, 800 Albanians, and a large number of foot soldiers. He had also 


galleys in the gulf of Megara. 
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ravaged Euboea’ and the islands, now entered the Morea itself and departed 
only after having sacked Mistra, Leondari, and Akhova.? This was the first 
of the great Turkish forces — of which many, in the next eighty years, filed 
by the Acrocorinth until the moment when it was captured by them. In 
his last years, an estrangement occurred between Nerio and his son-in-law 
Theodore, the despot of Mistra. Whether it was because Theodore called 
in the Turks,’ or sided with the Aragonese, Nerio’s enemies, or delayed 
too long to surrender Argos and Nauplia to Venice, the price that was stipu- 
lated for Nerio’s ransom, is not known. Nerio died on September 25, 1394. 
In the last year of his life he had been recognized as the legitimate Duke of 
Athens. His will names his younger daughter as the heiress of his titles 
and property; in it he mentions also the Church of the Virgin, that is, the 
Parthenon, in addition to servants, and even stable boys, and asks that 
horses or bolts of cloth be given to them. He was a man who had known un- 
common vicissitudes in his life, an able figure, whose history well illustrates 
the restlessness of his generation and place. 

In 1394 Bejazet, the Turkish sultan, took Salona and carried off the 
daughter of Louis Fadrique, who had been destined by her mother for a 
far different marriage. But, although no Turkish force is recorded as passing 
the isthmus from 1391 to 1398, there was no peace at Corinth. Theodore, 
the despot of Mistra and husband of Nerio’s disinherited elder daughter, 
claiming the city in her right, advanced and laid siege to the Acrocorinth.® 
He was supported by Nerio’s illegitimate son, the inheritor of Thebes and 
Livadia. Carlo Tocco, count of Cephalonia, the husband of Nerio’s younger 
daughter, defended Corinth, which he claimed as his wife’s inheritance. 
Making a sally one night, he surprised Theodore in his camp and nearly cap- 
tured him. There is a diary of a certain Nicolai di Marthonio, a lawyer, re- 
turning from a pilgramage to the Holy Land, which describes the condition 
of Corinth during this struggle. What he says is interesting enough to be 
quoted at some length. 

‘We could not reach Corinth by land on account of the great dispute then 
rife between the Count of Cifalonie and the despot, brother of the emperor 

1 Ducas (Bonn), p. 472; Chronicon Breve, p. 516. 

2 Chronicon Breve, 516. Miller, Latins in the Lev., p. 345. 

* Even in 1385 he employed Turks (Gregorovius, Briefe, 300): ‘Pedites multos et Turchos 
etiam in copia.’ 

‘ Sometime before Feb. 30, 1394. (Greg., Briefe, p. 307. The letter written by Nerio during 
the last year of his life.) Most likely it is this expedition referred to by Chalcocondylas (p. 
60; 7-12), when he says that Bejazet planned to attack the Peloponnesus but was withheld 
by the rumors of Sigismund’s preparations. In the next year Theodore was occupied at 
Corinth, and could not have resided with Bejazet. Theodore is henceforth hostile to the sul- 
tan, according to the diary of Nicolai, the notary, quoted below, which states that Carlo 
Tocco was allied with the sultan. 

5 Greg., Briefe, p. 308, Chalcocondylas, p. 208. 
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at Constantinople, concerning the inheritance of Lord Raynerius, duke of 
Athens and father-in-law of the said count and despot. This count had a 
great force of Turks under arms with him and was leagued with the lord of 
the Turks against the said despot.’ Instead, therefore, of going to Corinth, 
they went to Negropont hoping to get a ship from there to Italy. But, al- 
though they reached Negropont after a narrow escape from a Turkish raid- 
ing party and found there what Marthonio records as a polished society of 
Greeks and Franks, they were unable to get passage and returned to 
Athens. From there they went to Mitre (Megara) which had recently been 
acquired by the count of Cephalonia. They were not admitted to the town 
but forced to sleep outside, since the garrison was on the watch against 
the despot. They took a boat to Cenchreae for five hyperpers. ‘And late in 
the evening we came to the port distant fifteen miles from Corinth and 
found there two other barques from Mitre. The sailors told us that we 
could not enter Corinth without the greatest peril to our persons, because 
of the despot’s army, who had lately besieged Corinth with a great force 
of about twenty thousand men. He claimed it on the part of his wife, the 
elder daughter. The aforesaid count, realizing that he could not resist the 
force of his kinsman the despot, recruited Turks against him. So on a cer- 
tain night the Turkish force, in number about forty thousand, passed over 
to Corinth. They suddenly rushed in on the camp of the despot, overcame 
the army, and took about three thousand cavalry. The despot barely es- 
caped. But now the Turks are gone, and the despotessa with a strong force 
all day and night guards Corinth, and one cannot come near it without 
being captured. ... But we went about the port and found a man from 
Corinth who knew all the secret paths by which we might reach the city. 
We engaged him and two mariners for a certain sum to take us, and began 
our walk through an obscure district of valleys and arid hills, always far 
from the road where the watch was, in fear and deep silence, thinking from 
hour to hour to fall on enemies. We wandered nearly all night in such labor, 
fear, and anxiety as heaven alone knows and we who bore it. Truly I 
thought often that my soul would leave my body. But by God’s grace we 
came to that high hill where the city of Corinth is situated. We applied at 
the doors about midnight and had to sleep there. . . . In the morning, when 
we had been admitted, we were entertained by the bishop, because there 
is no lodging or food to be had there at any price. We obtained permission 
to go on the brigantine, which was waiting to remove the countess to Cifa- 
lonie. And later we saw how great the danger had been; for the mariners 
who had guided us were caught by the enemy on their return. 
‘Concerning Corinth there are many stories told in the west which are 
not true ...In modern times the city is situated on the top of a high 
mountain, and is enclosed with mediocre walls. There are some poor houses 
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inside and many empty places. But in all the empty parts no more than 
three thumini of grain are sown. There are forty-five households there. 
On a certain infernal crag there is a sort of mean dungeon, as impossible 
a place as you wish.” This visit occurred about April of the year 1395. Soon 
after, the family made peace, and Theodore entered Corinth. He recorded 
the triumph in a statue which he caused to be erected before the gate.” 

In the year after Theodore had come into possession of Corinth, he began 
the rebuilding of the wall across the isthmus, called the Hexamilion.* He 
also recalled the Greek metropolitan, who had perhaps abandoned Corinth 
in the previous period of trouble.‘ Corinth, now, as a possession of the 
despot of Mistra, became a part of the lands owing allegiance to the By- 
zantine emperor. In this last half-century before the fall of Constantinople, 
the Byzantine government looked more and more to its possessions in 
Greece for support; for as the Turks advanced, its lands in Asia Minor and 
Thrace were progressively lost, and its hope lay increasingly in the cur- 
tailed and impoverished districts of the Peloponnesus. Theodore was en- 
abled to rebuild the wall at the isthmus because of a brief respite from Tur- 
kish attacks in the year 1396, when the Sultan’s armies, gathered on the 
Danube, defeated the united European armies under King Sigismund. In 
May of the following year, Jacoub-pasha and Evrenus-bey led their armies 
unopposed across the isthmus, and after once more pillaging Lacedaemon, 
attacked Argos, from which they are said to have carried off fourteen thou- 
sand prisoners.’ It was this calamity, says Phrantzes, that determined 
Theodore to sell his lands to the Knights of St John, an order which had 
first known the Morea in 1378, but had abandoned their leases after the 
capture of their marshal Heredia by the Albanians. Their occupation of the 
land was no more successful at this time that it had been twenty years be- 
fore. They occupied Corinth, Mistra, and the other strongholds ceded to 
them by Theodore, but apparently as a result of the constant opposition of 
the native Greeks, abandoned the undertaking in 1404. Theodore returned 
to Mistra and Corinth and lived until 1407. 

In March of the year 1415, there occurred again at the isthmus such a 
gathering as had been seen in the first years of each of the two preceding 
centuries. In 1205 had occurred the siege of Corinth by Hugh of Champlitte 
and the crusaders, in 1305 the tournament, and now, in 1415, the solemn 
rebuilding of the Hexamilion was undertaken by the emperor Manuel 11, 

1 Rev. del’Or. Lat., 111, 657-859. 

2 Miller, Lat. in the Lev., 352-353. 

* Hopf, Griechenland, p. 61. It had not been begun when Nicolai the notary was there; for 
in a part not quoted he says that he saw the old wall in some places fallen, and does not men- 
tion repairs. 

* Miklosich and Miiller: Acta et Diplomata Graeca, pp. 207, 213, 287. 

5 Chron. Breve, p. 517. Phrantzes, 63, 83, who makes the capture of Argos on the return. 
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For a decade Constantinople had been rid of the Turks. In 1402 Tamerlaine 
had defeated the Turkish armies and captured the sultan Bejazet at the 
battle of Angora, and it was some years before the Turkish power rallied 
once more. Manuel un, in the peaceful interval, desiring to set up his son 
Theodore 11 as strongly as possible as despot of Mistra and the Morea, came 
there accordingly in person, and began the official restoring of the wall at 
the isthmus. The young Constantine, destined to be the last emperor at 
Constantinople, accompanied his father, and years later, when the young 
man had become emperor, he recalled to an ambassador the time when he 
had been appointed grand constable of Greece at the isthmus.! Manuel 
restored the wall with 158 towers and a line of fortifications, which, as 
Phrantzes says, extended to the ‘Keep of Corinth, above the clouds.’ It 
was not until March of the next year, when the wall was complete and the 
rebellious barons had again protested their allegiance to the despot of Mis- 
tra, that the emperor returned home. He left a garrison to guard the isth- 
mus. There is a certain pathos in this hopeful work of refortification, per- 
mitted, as we know, only by the momentary quiescence of the Turks. 

But if any one in the Peloponnesus cherished hopes of peace, these were 
soon dispelled. Manuel had protected Mustapha, son of Bejazet and 
claimant of the throne, when the Turkish empire was in confusion on the 
death of Mechmet 1 in 1420; Murad, son of Mechmet, opposed by Manuel, 
was the other claimant. It was no good fortune for the Byzantines when 
Murad defeated Mustapha in 1421. The next year he sent Turakhan to the 
Peloponnesus. In May, this general, who for thirty years was to be a con- 
stant invader of Greece, passed the isthmus, where the defences were seem- 
ingly neglected, moved on toward Sparta, and after ravaging that district 
and, in addition, the Venetian territories about Argos, returned with the 
spoil derived from the fruits of twenty-five peaceful years. In spite of 
Manuel’s work, Corinth was apparently in so poor a condition that Venice, 
now anxious for her lands and therefore assuming the leadership in the 
Peloponnesus, attempted to buy the fortress from the despot of Mistra.’ 
But the sale was not consummated, and Corinth remained in neglect, while 
the local barons disputed among themselves. 

The young Constantine returned to the Peloponnesus in 1427 when Theo- 
dore 11 of Mistra, harrassed by the temporal cares of a restive principality, 
determined to become a monk. Although he later changed his mind and re- 
mained as despot, his character lacked the practical energy which the crisis 
demanded. In spite of the fact that the Turks did not invade the Morea 


1 Phrantzes, p. 228. Other accounts of the building of the wall are: Phrantzes, p. 96. 
Chalcocondylas, p. 216. Chr. Breve, p. 518. 

2 Sathas, Doc. Inéd. Relatifs a I’ Hist. de la Gréce au Moyen Age (Paris, 1880), 1, 115-118. 
There is some intimation that the despot may have allowed the Aragonese in Corinth. 
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again for twenty-four years after 1423, Theodore failed to preserve or gar- 
rison the isthmus wall. His mind was perhaps occupied with the affairs of 
his brothers, Constantine and Thomas, who with him now possessed the 
greater part of the Peloponnesus. The fighting at Patras, when Constantine 
in 1430 expelled the Malatestas, probably did no damage at Corinth. But, 
in general, it was a troubled period of insecurity and plague.! In 1443 Theo- 
dore died and Constantine succeeded him as despot. 

The last decade and a half in Greece before its capture by the Turks were 
years of active preparation for the expected attack. Constantine named the 
historian Phrantzes and a certain Joannes Cantacuzene as governors, the 
former of Mistra, and the latter, of Corinth. There was an assistant gover- 
nor at Corinth, Joannes Eudaimon, whose authority also extended over 
Patras. By September,” 1446, Constantine had caused the isthmus wall to 
be put in condition, and had completed repairs in the strongholds as far 
north as Thebes and Livadia. On November 7, the expected blow fell; the 
sultan Murad and the general Turakhan advanced through Thebes and 
Attica, and in December appeared at the isthmus. The Turkish campfires 
spread from one gulf to the other, as the host took its position before the 
wall. Each day for four days they attacked and were repelled, and Con- 
stantine fought at this time with the same gallantry that he displayed at 
Constantinople seven years later. He is reported as having imprisoned a 
scout, who, sent to examine the enemy, returned in terror to recount their 
appalling numbers. On the fifth night, the Turks performed religious ob- 
servances, and the cries of the devout announced a great attack in the 
morning. At dawn they advanced, and when, as a result of their numbers, 
they had made a breach in the wall, the defenders fled in spite of their 
leaders’ efforts to rally them. The Turks pursued and cut down the fugi- 
tives. When the Moslems were reassembled with their booty, they are re- 
ported to have sacrificed six hundred captives to the souls of their dead 
comrades. The Acrocorinth was nearly deserted, since the Greek leaders 
had fled into the centre of the Peloponnesus, considering the arms and pro- 
visions at Corinth insufficient for a defense. The Turks, however, ignorant 
of the smallness of the garrison, offered no further hostilities, but departed 
to Sicyon and Patras, which they captured and looted. From the time of 
these successes, says Chalcocondylas, ‘the Peloponnesus, which before had 
been free, was a captive country.” 

When Constantine was crowned the last Byzantine emperor at Sparta 
in 1449, his younger brother Demetrius succeeded to the despotate of 
Mistra. Demetrius was accompanied to the Peloponnesus at this time by 


1 Phrantzes, p. 156, 8. a 
? Phrantzes, p. 201. The Chron. Breve makes it two years earlier. 
* Chalcocondylas, $49, 19. 
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For a decade Constantinople had been rid of the Turks. In 1402 Tamerlaine 
had defeated the Turkish armies and captured the sultan Bejazet at the 
battle of Angora, and it was some years before the Turkish power rallied 
once more. Manuel un, in the peaceful interval, desiring to set up his son 
Theodore 11 as strongly as possible as despot of Mistra and the Morea, came 
there accordingly in person, and began the official restoring of the wall at 
the isthmus. The young Constantine, destined to be the last emperor at 
Constantinople, accompanied his father, and years later, when the young 
man had become emperor, he recalled to an ambassador the time when he 
had been appointed grand constable of Greece at the isthmus.' Manuel 
restored the wall with 158 towers and a line of fortifications, which, as 
Phrantzes says, extended to the ‘Keep of Corinth, above the clouds.’ It 
was not until March of the next year, when the wall was complete and the 
rebellious barons had again protested their allegiance to the despot of Mis- 
tra, that the emperor returned home. He left a garrison to guard the isth- 
mus. There is a certain pathos in this hopeful work of refortification, per- 
mitted, as we know, only by the momentary quiescence of the Turks. 

But if any one in the Peloponnesus cherished hopes of peace, these were 
soon dispelled. Manuel had protected Mustapha, son of Bejazet and 
claimant of the throne, when the Turkish empire was in confusion on the 
death of Mechmet 1 in 1420; Murad, son of Mechmet, opposed by Manuel, 
was the other claimant. It was no good fortune for the Byzantines when 
Murad defeated Mustapha in 1421. The next year he sent Turakhan to the 
Peloponnesus. In May, this general, who for thirty years was to be a con- 
stant invader of Greece, passed the isthmus, where the defences were seem- 
ingly neglected, moved on toward Sparta, and after ravaging that district 
and, in addition, the Venetian territories about Argos, returned with the 
spoil derived from the fruits of twenty-five peaceful years. In spite of 
Manuel’s work, Corinth was apparently in so poor a condition that Venice, 
now anxious for her lands and therefore assuming the leadership in the 
Peloponnesus, attempted to buy the fortress from the despot of Mistra.’ 
But the sale was not consummated, and Corinth remained in neglect, while 
the local barons disputed among themselves. 

The young Constantine returned to the Peloponnesus in 1427 when Theo- 
dore 11 of Mistra, harrassed by the temporal cares of a restive principality, 
determined to become a monk. Although he later changed his mind and re- 
mained as despot, his character lacked the practical energy which the crisis 
demanded. In spite of the fact that the Turks did not invade the Morea 


1 Phrantzes, p. 228. Other accounts of the building of the wall are: Phrantzes, p. 96. 
Chalcocondylas, p. 216. Chr. Breve, p. 518. 

2 Sathas, Doc. Inéd. Relatifs al Hist. de la Gréce au Moyen Age (Paris, 1880), 1, 115-118. 
There is some intimation that the despot may have allowed the Aragonese in Corinth. 
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again for twenty-four years after 1423, Theodore failed to preserve or gar- 
rison the isthmus wall. His mind was perhaps occupied with the affairs of 
his brothers, Constantine and Thomas, who with him now possessed the 
greater part of the Peloponnesus. The fighting at Patras, when Constantine 
in 1430 expelled the Malatestas, probably did no damage at Corinth. But, 
in general, it was a troubled period of insecurity and plague.! In 1443 Theo- 
dore died and Constantine succeeded him as despot. 

The last decade and a half in Greece before its capture by the Turks were 
years of active preparation for the expected attack. Constantine named the 
historian Phrantzes and a certain Joannes Cantacuzene as governors, the 
former of Mistra, and the latter, of Corinth. There was an assistant gover- 
nor at Corinth, Joannes Eudaimon, whose authority also extended over 
Patras. By September,” 1446, Constantine had caused the isthmus wall to 
be put in condition, and had completed repairs in the strongholds as far 
north as Thebes and Livadia. On November 7, the expected blow fell; the 
sultan Murad and the general Turakhan advanced through Thebes and 
Attica, and in December appeared at the isthmus. The Turkish campfires 
spread from one gulf to the other, as the host took its position before the 
wall. Each day for four days they attacked and were repelled, and Con- 
stantine fought at this time with the same gallantry that he displayed at 
Constantinople seven years later. He is reported as having imprisoned a 
scout, who, sent to examine the enemy, returned in terror to recount their 
appalling numbers. On the fifth night, the Turks performed religious ob- 
servances, and the cries of the devout announced a great attack in the 
morning. At dawn they advanced, and when, as a result of their numbers, 
they had made a breach in the wall, the defenders fled in spite of their 
leaders’ efforts to rally them. The Turks pursued and cut down the fugi- 
tives. When the Moslems were reassembled with their booty, they are re- 
ported to have sacrificed six hundred captives to the souls of their dead 
comrades. The Acrocorinth was nearly deserted, since the Greek leaders 
had fled into the centre of the Peloponnesus, considering the arms and pro- 
visions at Corinth insufficient for a defense. The Turks, however, ignorant 
of the smallness of the garrison, offered no further hostilities, but departed 
to Sicyon and Patras, which they captured and looted. From the time of 
these successes, says Chalcocondylas, ‘the Peloponnesus, which before had 
been free, was a captive country.” 

When Constantine was crowned the last Byzantine emperor at Sparta 
in 1449, his younger brother Demetrius succeeded to the despotate of 
Mistra. Demetrius was accompanied to the Peloponnesus at this time by 


1 Phrantzes, p. 156, 8. ; 
? Phrantzes, p. 201. The Chron. Breve makes it two years earlier. 
* Chalcocondylas, 349, 19. 
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his brother-in-law Michael Asan, who had a remarkable history under 
both Greek and Turkish rulers. He had previously taken part in a revolt 
with Demetrius against the emperor Joannes vii, and when the plot had 
failed, had been pardoned. Now he was named harmost of Lacedaemon, an 
office by virtue of which he was also in command at Corinth.! Under his 
leadership, the Greeks rebuilt for the fourth time the wall defending the 
isthmus. The expected attack came in the winter of 1451-1452. It was the 
desire of Mechmet 11 that the Peloponnesus, by being involved in war, 
should be unable to give aid to Constantinople, against which he himself 
was then moving. Turakhan once more passed the undefended isthmus and 
made for Messenia, a district previously unravaged. On his return, how- 
ever, Asan surrounded a detachment of the Turkish army in the defiles 
above Mycenae, and killed the entire number, among them Achmet, 
Turakhan’s son. In spite of this success, however, the Peloponnesus sub- 
sequently paid a yearly tribute to the Turkish government. 

After the fall of the Constantinople in the next year many Greeks 
abandoned the Peloponnesus for a safer country. The brothers Thomas and 
Demetrius, however, continued their strife with each other in the face of 
the imminent peril, and Venice, keeping her possessions of Monemvasia 
and Modon, once more attempted unsuccessfully to buy Corinth.” Asan, 
unable to collect the Turkish tribute because of the general unrest in the 
Peloponnesus, announced to Turkahan in 1455 that the Turks must collect 
the tribute for themselves. This was a time of great unrest; the local barons, 
employing bands of Albanians, carried on their petty struggles, and it was 
Asan alone, says the history, who kept any order. For three years, the 
Turks delayed their interference, until in May, 1458, Mechmet m1, advanc- 
ing with his army, took up a position before Corinth on the southern hill 
towards Penteskouphia. It is reported that Asan, although absent at first, 
was able to return to Corinth with arms and supplies while Mechmet was 
making an expedition into Arcadia. The sultan later returned and began 
the siege in earnest, (according to Chalcocondylas) shooting the marbles 
of ancient Corinth from his guns.? When he demanded surrender, Asan 
is reported to have replied to his messenger with this speech: “We confess 
to the sultan that he has the greater army. On the other hand, consider 
this city which is built in the strongest situation of any city which we 
know. The present sultan, and all the Ottoman sultans, not only have not 
taken this city but have not even attempted to do so. Look at the circuit 
of walls and the one entrance, guarded by three gates and three sets of de- 


1 In 1458 a certain Loukanes, commanding at Corinth, is said to be harmost of Lacedaemon 
in the absence of Asan. Chalcocondylas, p. 444. 

2 Sathas, Doc. Ined., 1, 222, 225. 

® Chalcocondylas, p. 448, 4. 
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fences. If you destroy the first with your cannon, how can you pass the 
second? And if you pass this, there remains yet the strongest of all. . . . For 
our own part, we have confidence in ourselves as well as in the defences, and 
shall fight to the end. Tell the sultan that we should be foolish if, after 
coming here to defend the city, we shrank from the difficulty and aban- 
doned it.’ 

Asan took his position on the outermost of the three western walls by the 
gate, not expecting to hold it, and knowing that, in the end, the wall could 
not stand the cannon-fire. When, therefore, after a few days, the wall fell, 
the Greeks withdrew to the second and stronger wall. This also was de- 
molished as a result of an explosion. Asan, however, would have continued 
the defence, had it not been for a priest who reported to the enemy the 
weakness of the garrison and roused his congregation to surrender. Ac- 
cordingly, on the eighth of August, 1458, the Turks entered the Acro- 
corinth, which was to be theirs, except for a brief interval, for more than 
three hundred and fifty years. 

The career of Asan, however, did not end here. Although he was at first 
carried in captivity to Lacedaemon, he was later released and became so 
successful as a general that he was usually preferred to Omar, conqueror 
of Athens and son of Turakhan. Since, as has been noted, Asan had killed 
this man’s brother, they were at first hostile to each other. Yet in 1464 they 
were so far reconciled as to go jointly on a mission to Sparta, then Venice’s 
last adherent, where Asan’s eloquence converted the authorities to an 
alliance with the sultan. Some years later, however, when Asan’s brother- 
in-law, the former despot Demetrius, left the Turkish court to join an in- 
surrection in Bosnia against the sultan, the reproach fell on Asan, who, 
though loyal, died in disgrace. Demetrius, on the other hand, was par- 
doned. ‘Contemplate,’ says the chronicle, ‘the relative intelligence of ruler 
and subject.” 

Corinth now became the seat of the Turkish government.” Its inhabi- 
tants, wearied, doubtless, by the interminable petty conflicts which they 
had endured before the advent of the Turks, refused help in two instances 
to parties attempting to deliver the city from its new masters. Loukanes, 
who had been Asan’s lieutenant at Corinth, headed a revolt at Patras, and, 
after imprisoning the Turkish garrison in the fortress, appealed vainly to 
Corinth for help. Again in 1467, when the Venetian admiral, after regaining 
Argos and rebuilding the wall on the isthmus for the fifth and last time,* 

1 Lampros, Ecthesis Chronica (London, 1902), pp. 21-23. 

2 Chalcocondylas, p. 469, 1. 

* Sathas, v1, 95. While the Venetians were attacking Corinth a band of Turks came and 
wondered at the wall ‘from top to bottom, from one to the other cape’ and then made off. 


This, so far as I know, is the one record of a Turk being stopped by the hexamilion during the 
seventy-five years that it had been the chief concern of the authorities in the Peloponnesus. 
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summoned the Corinthians to surrender, they refused point-blank. The 
Venetians attacked under a certain Bartoldo d’Este, but the season was 
late, and when a sudden cold came on and d’Este was accidentally killed 
by a stone cast on him from the wall by a woman, the attackers abandoned 
the attempt, and Corinth was left in peace. 

The Turkish quietude that now descended upon Corinth remained un- 
broken for two hundred years. It is true that the sources from which the 
foregoing history has been derived now fail us. The plane of life in Greece 
was sensibly lowered, and perhaps, if we possessed more information than 
we do, what we should learn might be little more than the monotonous 
annals of an oppression wreaked by successive cadis and agas upon a de- 
jected peasantry. Those Greeks who abandoned Christianity escaped not 
only the odium attached to their faith in the eyes of their conquerors but, 
in addition, the special taxes imposed upon Christians. Trade, never much 
practiced by the Turks, was turned away from the city. A continual danger 
now threatened from the Christian corsairs, just as a similar danger from 
the Turkish marauders had formerly menaced the city. In the year 1616, 
the Chevaliers of Malta, on a swift raid, attacked and took Corinth, which 
they immediately abandoned. The inhabitants of the town, according to 
the statement of a traveller, were constantly ready to flee to the castle. 
The town and castle in the seventeenth century contained together only 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. The governor had ceased to reside there; in 


his place was a cadi in command of the neighboring townships. Thus at the 
beginning of modern history, the once flourishing port had sunk to a con- 
dition little above that of a village.* 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


1 The Turkish domination at Corinth, which lasted from this time until the Greek war of 
Independence, was interrupted for a period of twenty five years from 1688 to 1713. The Vene- 
tian expedition under the admiral Morosini met no resistance at Corinth, and when Athens 
was abandoned shortly after the siege rendered memorable by the destruction of the Parthe- 
non, Corinth became a fortress of first importance to the Venetians. An interesting account of 
life in Corinth during this period, as well as a record of the extensive refortification undertaken 
there by the Venetians is preserved in the report of the governors in the Morea to the Venetian 
Senate, published by Lampros in the Deltion, 1 and v. The recapture of the Acrocorinth by 
the Turks in 1713, a siege which forms the subject of Lord Byron’s poem, The Siege of Corinth, 
is described in the chronicle of Dioketes, edited by Jorga (Bucharest, 1913). 
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APPENDIX I 


Report of coins identified by Professor Katherine M. Edwards from the excava- 
tions at old Corinth, 1896-1929, beginning with Anastasius 1. 


IN CORINTH 


Anastasius 1 (491-518) 
Justin 1 (518-527) 
Justinian 1 (527-565) 
Justin 1 (565-578) 
Tiberius 1 (574-582) 
Maurice (582-602) 
Phocas (602-610) 
Heraclius (610-641) 
Constans 1 (642-668) 


Constantine rv (668-685)........ 


Constantine v (740-775) 
Leo v (775-780) 


Nicephorus 1 (802-811) 
Michael 1 (811-813) 


Michael 1 (820-829)............ 


Theophilus (829-842) 
Michael 111 (842-867) 
Basil 1 (867-882) 
Leo vr (886-912) 


ON THE ACROCORINTH 


Anastasius I 
Justinian 1 
Justin 1 


hs es kg: aly om 


Heraclius 


Constans 11 


BISHOPS IN CORINTH 


(Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, u; 
158-159.) Beginning with the eleventh 
bishop. 

(11) Alexander advised in a letter by 
Chrysostom. 

(12) Periginus reproved for his heresy 
by the emperor Theodosius 
(435). 

(13) Erasistratus present at the fourth 
synod (431). 

(14) Peter addressed by Pope Leo vir 
(446). 

(15) Photius present at the fifth synod 
(558). 

(16) Anastasius appointed a judge by 
the emperor Maurice (about 590) 
but later deposed for simony. 

(17) John, addressed by Maurice in a 
letter forbidding deserting soldiers 
to be kept in monasteries. 

(18) Stephen present at the sixth synod 
(680). 

None at the seventh synod. 

(19) Hilary present at the eighth synod 

(859). 





THE PALACE OF HUGON DE CONSTANTINOPLE 
By MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


Romance, broad mirth, gabs, piety, patriotism, and the glamor of remote 
places—with such ingredients as these, it is no wonder that Le Pélerinage 
de Charlemagne was popular both at home and abroad. It is an entertaining 
tale to read; it must have been still more entertaining to hear recited in 
hilarious company. And even the research done on it is more entertaining 
than most, because it touches on some of the most fascinating problems of 
comparative literature: cultural relations of Western Europe with the East, 
Celtic influence, mythology, and the Crusades. Much of the discussion of 
these matters hinges on the setting of Charlemagne’s chief adventure, the 
palace of the Emperor Hugon of Constantinople, where the French paladins 
make their amusing gabs or jesting boasts. 

This palace, it will be recalled, was vaulted and circular; moreover, it 
was adorned with the images of two smiling youths, each holding an ivory 
horn, who acted as weathervanes. If a wind came up, these statues blew 
their horns, giving forth a loud clear sound, and at once the palace began 
to rotate: 


356 Il le font torneier et menut et sovent 
Come roé# de char qui a terre descent. 


In a storm, the rotation is violent; yet within the palace everything re- 
mains calm and peaceful ‘as in the summer month of May when the sun 
shines clear.’ Moreover, the interior is opulently decorated. The walls are 
adorned with the likenesses of beasts, birds, serpents, and other creatures. 
There is a profusion of precious stones. The bed-chamber occupied by 
Charlemagne is vaulted, and adorned with painted flowers and crystal 
stones. It is illuminated by a carbuncle on a pillar in the center: no lamp is 
needed. Twelve rich beds are set up in a circle, and in the middle is a thir- 
teenth bed, designed for Charlemagne. From a concealed opening a spy 
in an adjacent room is able to observe them. So splendid is the abode of 
Hugon that Charles, regarding it, holds his own possessions no more pre- 
cious than a glove. 

This description has been discussed a number of times by students of 
comparative literature. Gaston Paris' suggests that it echoed accounts of 
the real palace at Constantinople which might have been carried to France 
by travellers. The passages quoted by him are not, however, extremely 
close to the French account. Laura Hibbard Loomis? pointed out some close 


1 ‘La Chanson du Pélerinage de Charlemagne,’ Romania, rx (1880) 1, 1-50. 
* Modern Philology, xxv (1928), 331-349. 
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parallels in Irish literature, and argued that Hugon was really living in a 
mythological solar palace connected with Celtic sun-worship. I have my- 
self, in an earlier article,' pointed out that details of the description in this 
and similar romances seem to be derived from learned mediaeval classical 
lore about the sun, perhaps in combination with Irish tradition. At present 
I wish to point out some further material, this time in Byzantine literature, 
which I think is important for the study of Le Pélerinage de Charlemagne. 
If I may state my conclusion by anticipation, I should say that I think the 
palace of Hugon is indeed modeled on a palace of the sun; that it is not im- 
possible that the French poet used an Irish description as his source, though 
this is not absolutely sure; that public buildings in Byzantium did contrib- 
ute details to the picture; and finally, whether or not the Irish accounts 
are mythological, they are not primitive, but due to learned literature of an 
earlier date. 


I 


One of the most striking features of the palace is the pair of statues which 
announce the coming of a storm. This, I think, is really an account of a 
similar pair which were placed over the gate to one of the chief palaces in 
Byzantium, known as the Bovxodéwv.? William of Tyre mentions this gate 
because King Amaury 1 used it when he visited Manuel Comnenus in 1171. 
George Codinus, who lived under the first Paleologues, describes the gate 


and the statues as follows: 


Td Aeyouevov Bixiwov obrws ExANOn. Td wadardv yap cadmiyyes Foav xadkat 
travw rod reixous, 6 5¢ rbpyos Rv Koudds Kal auppryywdns, Kal vdrou yeyovéros 7 
Boppa ododpov kai Tav KuypaTwv TG TelxEL MpocKpovdoyvTwy aynpxXETO Ta TrvEipaTa 
Biaca, &vwhev mpds rods aidioxovs tov cadriyywr, kal brnxel 7d pédos Eevitov 
dxoas, Sov Lecpnviov. Hv de avrixpu rovrov Kai érepos wipryos, kal dexduevos rHv 
4X TOD Tovobrou pwédous amedldou kal abrds Fxov rdv abrév.® 


In both the French romance and the Greek account the statues use their 
horns when a strong wind blows; in both they are made of bronze; and in 
both they number two. The likeness is close. 


1“The Rémundar Saga Keisarasonar as an Analogue of Arthur of Little Britain,’ Scandi- 
navian Studies and Notes, x (1929), 189-209. 

® For a general discussion of these buildings, and a plan, see Jean Ebersolt, Le Grand Palais 
de Constantinople (Paris, 1910). 

’Georgius Codinus, De Antiquitatibus Constantinopolitanis, Corpus Script. Hist. Byz., 
xxxvill, p. 86 f. Translation: Buccinum locus ex eo ita appellatus est, quod ibi olim supra 
murum essent buccinae aereae; turris autem in fistularum modum concava erat. austro igitur 
vel aquilone vehementius spirante et fluctus maris ad murum allidente spiritus intus cohibitus 
ascendebat usque ad foramina buccinarum, et Sirenum instar edebat concentum auditu ad- 
mirabilem; cuius sonum inde resultantem opposita turris excipiebat et similiter resonabat. 
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Vocal statues, like the famous one of Memnon, which gave forth melodic 
sounds upon being struck by winds, were of course well known in classical 
antiquity. They are to be found in Greek romances, both ancient and me- 
diaeval. Codinus also mentions a horned statue on a column in Byzantium 
by which citizens could learn whether or not they were cuckold: if the sus- 
picion were true, the statue groaned; if not, it remained silent upon being 
questioned.! But it is not necessary to search for literary parallels in order 
to explain the description in the Pélerinage. The two real statues over the 
gate in Constantinople faced directly upon the sea and stood before the 
most imposing cluster of imperial buildings. No foreign visitor could fail 
to see them. Certainly many French visitors must have; and so it is easy 
enough to understand how the account of them reached Normandy, being 
carried thither by pilgrims, returned crusaders, or merchants. 

Not every foreign visitor was permitted to enter the great palace, to be 
sure, and yet some pretty circumstantial stories about its splendors must 
also have been current. The most famous banquet hall, the Chrysotriclinos, 
constructed in the sixth century, must have been a dazzling spectacle, and 
in some respects it recalls the palace of Hugon. It had a vaulted circular 
roof,? pierced by sixteen windows. A chandelier (polycandilon) was sus- 
pended from the center. The mosaic decorations suggested a garden full of 
flowers. In addition to thrones, couches, and golden tables used at banquets, 
some ecclesiastical ornaments were borrowed from churches to dazzle 
strangers, such as sacred vases and suspended golden doves ordinarily used 
as repositories of the Host. Besides this room there was a Triclinos of the 
19 Beds (rpixdkwos r&v dexaevvéa axxovBirwv), supposedly built by Con- 
stantine. During the twelve feast days of Christmas and Epiphany the 
Emperor gave a series of banquets there. The Emperor invited twelve 
friends—always twelve, according to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, author 
of the lengthy book on the Ceremonials of the Byzantine Court*—to recline 
at his circular table. At each of the other tables also there were usually 
twelve guests. Of course the Emperor and his friends (¢ido.) were supposed 
to symbolize Christ and the Disciples. Court etiquette dictated the rank of 
those to be invited on each of the feast days: sometimes they were twelve 
churchmen, sometimes twelve lords; sometimes twelve poor brethren 
(wéverar dd5eApol). Here again one is reminded of the dispostion of Charle- 
magne and his twelve peers in the banquet hall and in the sleeping cham- 
ber, but the similarity may be fortuitous. However, the decorated walls, 

1 Codinus, Excerpta, Corpus Script. Hist. Byz., Xxxvitt, p. 119. 

2 The Greek word is rpov\dos, which Du Cange glosses as aedificium rotundum. It is used by 
Byzantine authors to describe the hemisphere forming the roof of St Sophia. 

3 De Ceremoniis Aulae Byzantinae, Corpus Script. Hist. Byzantinae, u1, 742 ff. and 77 f 
See also Ebersolt, Palais de Constantinople, 58 ff. and 77 ff. 
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the suspended chandelier, the rich columns, and the circular vaulted roof 
of the Chrysotriclinos may have something to do with the chanson de geste; 
if only because the architect of the real palace and the author of the imagin- 
ary one were both copying the same description or real building. It may be 
mentioned by the way that the Church of SS Sergius and Bacchus was 
built on the same plan as the Chrysotriclinos, and was surmounted by a 
circular vaulted roof. 

The number twelve is associated with the months of the year as well as 
with the Apostles, of course, and therefore there is a double reason for the 
frequency of its appearance in descriptions of Byzantine buildings. The 
twelve signs of the zodiac were often used for decoration. Codinus mentions 
moreover an dveuodov\uov or palace of the winds erected in the time of 
Leo Syrogenos, which contained twelve simulacra representing the twelve 
winds (oi dwdexa dvéuor), corresponding to the twelve points of the compass. 
This type of decoration appears again and again in mediaeval Greek ro- 
mances where rich palaces are described. 

Of course there was no rotating palace in Constantinople, no matter 
what other marvels that city may have contained. But there are some ac- 
counts of hemispherical domes there by mediaeval authors, which actually 
recall the strange movement of Hugon’s palace. Apparently if one gazed 
long enough at a circular church dome with its many lights, the whole thing 
seemed to move. This is attested by several witnesses. For instance, Patri- 
arch Photius says of one church: 


as els atrov olpavdy pnoevds érimpocbodvtos pndayddev emiBeBnxws, Kal Tots 
Tro\vpopdas kai wavraxd0ev brodawopévors KaAXEoLY Ws GoTpoLs TEpLAauTOpLEVOS, 
ddos ExremAnypmevos yiyerat. Soke? 5é Aowrov EvredOev Ta TE GAXa EY ExoTace elvar 
kal avTo mepdovetoBar Td Téuevos Tals yap olkeias kal mavrodamrals mrepioTpodais 
kal ouvexéor kunoeow & TavTws wabeiy Tov OeatHy } mavTaxdbev morkidia Braferac 
700 beduaros, eis até Td dpwmpevor 7d oixeiov Pavraterar waOnyua.' 

Paulus Silentiarius presents a similar idea as early as the sixth century, 
in describing St Sophia. Here the description implies circular shape, rather 
than motion; but some of the words are ambiguous, and might be misun- 
derstood to signify rotation: 


489 éypopevn 5’ EpbrepBev Es GeTov Hepa HANS 
mavroh pev oparpnddy éXlocerat ola 5é€ Padpds 


1 Novae Sactissimae Dei Genetricis Ecclesiae Descriptio, Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., Xxxvtt, 
197 f. Translation: [When one enters the interior] tanquam enim in ipsum caelum nullo ob- 
stante adscenderit, variis et undequaque fulgentibus veluti astrorum splendoribus illustratus- 
totus in stuporem agitur; iamque et alia omnia loco moveri et ipsum delubrum circumvolvi 
putat. nam cum sese frequentibus motibus et conversionibus circumquaque vertat, quod spec- 
tatorem pati cogit spectaculi varietas, id in ipso spectaculo accidere spectator sibi configit. 
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olpavds dudiBEBnne Sduov oxéras axporarns be 
oravpdv imép Kopudijs épvolimrodw eypade téxvy.! 


It was because of these and other expressions of Paulus that DuCange 
spoke of the same phenomenon in his description of St Sophia: 


rem mirandam, inquit Silentiarius, intueri licet, ut inferne latior sensim deficiat et 
in orbem veluti caelum convolvatur testudo.? 


The comparison of such domes to the supposedly concave vault of heaven 

with its moving planets is, of course, a fairly obvious thought. Paulus says: 
530 Taxa pains 
ovpavdy és moNbKuKAoy GAwpevoy Supa TiTaivev. 

To be sure, some of the verbs meaning ‘to rotate’ also mean merely ‘to 
be circular in shape;’ but I do not think this is true of all the expressions: 
meptdweiv (‘to whirl about, spin like a tip;’ Photius), ravrodarais repiorpodais 
kal ovvexéo. xwhoeow (‘various turnings and continuous movings’; ibid.); 
éXlocera, dvépre (dveprw=‘spring up’ or ‘creep up’; Paulus), and con- 
volvatur (DuCange). In any case, if the roof of Hugon’s palace was supposed 
to represent the heavens, certainly these real domes did also; the move- 
ment (real or imaginary) is a necessary corollary according to mediaeval 
cosmology. At least it is clear that Byzantine architects were particularly 
apt to represent the heavens on the vaulted roofs of their buildings; the 
shape is characteristic of Eastern, not Western Europe. 


II 


The classical Greek romances, as is well known, are adorned by many 
descriptions of pictures, landscapes, statues, gardens, and other architec- 
tural beauties. In fact, a long digression in order to describe one of these 
things is a common enough rhetorical device of Heliodorus and Achilles 
Tatios. The fashion set by them was continued in the later Sophistic ro- 
mances and the mediaeval Greek tales. In the latter particularly there are 
many long descriptions of splendid palaces and miraculous images, some of 
which are astoundingly close to those in the Pélerinage de Charlemagne. 
They too deserve to be compared with the French account. Some of the 
passages to be quoted are late enough to have been influenced by the French 
romance, but the general style is native Byzantine, and for the present we 
shall not discuss the matter of relationships. 


1 Descriptio S. Sophiae et Ambonis, Corpus Script. Hist. Byz., xxxu, 25. Translation: exci- 
tatus autem desuper in infinitum a#rem apex ubique quidem in circuli speciem volvitur, et 
veluti pulchrum caelum, aedis tectum ambit, supra summum vero verticem crucem urbis 
liberatricem ars descripsit. 

? Caroli du Fresni Domini du Cange, Descriptio Ecclesiae, S. Sophiae, appendix to Paulus 
Silentiarus. 
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As is to be expected, marvellous images are fairly commonplace in By- 
zantine romance. In Belthandros and Chrysaniza,' the hero finds a human 
image of sapphire near a diamond peacock. The image seems to suffer and 
sigh. In the garden nearby is a stone dragon with wings outstretched, which 
discharges water from its mouth to make a spring. On the citadel of the 
palace are lions’ and dragons’ heads of gold, to be used as catapults (avrumv- 
pyoBo\juara), from which emanates a roaring and whistling sound, no 
doubt caused by the wind. They therefore resemble the vocal images of the 
Pélerinage, and the real ones in Constantinople. In Charicles and Drosilla® 
there is a description of a circle of statues near a spring: 


101 dyadpudrtwv éornxer ebfeorwv Kixhos— 


but none of these is endowed with a voice. In Hysmine and Hysminias* a 
statue of Diana serves as a chastity test, in an episode clearly modelled on 
the Aethiopica of Heliodorus. In this same romance we are regaled with a 
fairly elaborate description of statues representing four virtues. In the 
allegorical poem Sophrosyne by Meliteniotes‘ there are also images repre- 
senting abstract qualities; but the closest parallel to the statues of Hugon 
is to be found in Lybistros and Rodamne.' Here the heroine resides in a pal- 
ace adorned with many images designed by a cunning artist, two of which 
are bronze warriors placed opposite each other at the entrance to the walled 
citadel. One of them plays on a lyre, and the other on a reed, and the wind 
causes real sounds to come forth: 
793 rods &ddous radu eornoev Exeivos 6 Texvirns 

Tov pev va Tal{n Aipay... 

kal GAXos va raify rexvixd Kadduv ard rd8ov, 

kal 76 kar’ évay Tov HX@v TOD Kabevds KaNdpov 

hxovoes TAS Epwvater Ex THY Gwvhv Tod dvéyou 

@s Rrov awd unxavijs éxeivov Tod rexvirov. 


This description was probably suggested by the real statues of the Bouk- 
oleon Gate at Constantinople. 

The romancers were particularly fond of decorations representing the 
twelve months and other groups of twelve images;‘ and in this they were 
carrying out a genuine classical tradition. 


1 Emile Legrand, Bibliotheque Grecque V ulgaire (Paris, 1880), vol. 1. 

2 By Niketas Eugeniano, ed. R. Hercher, Scriptores Erotici Graeci (Leipzig, 1859), vol.t1. 

3 Eustathii de Ismeniae et Ismenes Amoribus Libri x1, ed. Gilbertus Gaulminus (Paris, 
1617); also R. Hercher, vol. 11. 

‘ Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Imperiale (Paris, 1858), vol. xrx. 

5 Ed. W. Wagner, Trois Poémes Grecs, Berlin, 1881. 

6 J. Strzygowski, in ‘Die Monatscyclen der byzantinischen Kunst,’ Repertorium fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, x1 (1888), 23-46, has given instances of the use of this motif in art, and of its 
close connection with descriptions in literature. B. Kiel, in ‘Die Monatscyclen der byzantinis- 
chen Kunst in spitgriechischer Literatur,’ Wiener Studien, x1 (1889) 94-142, adds further 
parallels from the literature. 
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One of the most famous of these groups is described in Hysmine and 
Hysminias, where the 12 figures correspond to architectural designs pre- 
served in Greek manuscripts.' In Lybistros and Rodamne the heroine’s castle 
has twelve towers (d#dexa ripyous), and is adorned with figures represent- 
ing the 12 months, the 12 virtues, and the 12 attributes of love. The planets 
are used for decoration of the roof in Sophrosyne and Callimachos and 
Chrysorrhoe. 

It is no wonder, then, that a number of the palaces in Greek romance 
appear to be Heliocastra or Abodes of the Sun, and some of them are so 
named. In Belthandros and Chrysantza, Erotocastron (the Palace of Love) 
contains a hall or triclinos constructed of sapphire, richly adorned, glowing 
with light, and roofed in part with three especially rare stones: 

328 "Hrov 7d rpixAwoxticua amd fadeipov Aidwr, 

Aidwy peyadwv kal Aaumpav, Texvo\aTounuevwv. 

76 oréyos 5é Tod kricuaros Tl va Td AdnynTat; 

ToNvs HTov KaAAwTicpuods TO TpiTOV TOD TpLKXivov. 

tpla ABapra Oavpaora eaipera peyada, 

éoxérrafav, & etmouev, 76 TpiTov Tov TpikXivov. 

dara xal d&s Aaumpduopdov aiyas wapéxwv Eow. 
Near by is a still more remarkable structure; a hall of diamonds and pearls, 
which actually hangs in the air—‘it had no foundation nor did it rest on the 
earth, but the four walls of the koubouklion were suspended like the spheres 
of heaven’: 

451 Oeyédov ovk eixacy, els ynv ok Hratovcar. 

éxpéuavTo of Tégoapels TOLXOL TOD KovBouvKAlov 

va eles kal va dreixafes Tas oipavious cdaipas. 
In this hall sits Eros on a throne of jewels with a footstool of lychnite 
(Avxverapiv), a red self-luminous stone like the carbuncle, at his feet.—In 
Callimachos and Chrysorrhoe, the Dragon’s Castle is also called the Shining 
Castle (76 xacrpov 7d Aaumrpér), for the citadel tower is of gold and precious 
stones, the wall is also all gold (é\éxpvoov), and surpasses the rays of the 
sun in splendor: 


180 évixa macas éx mavrTds HALaKads axTivas. 


Elsewhere it is said that someone sees this castle glittering like the sun 
itself: 
868 Eldov rod Kacrpov 76 Aaumpdv dorpamroy Sorep &otpor, 
domep abtov Tov Hdvov év TS Karp@ Tod Péeyvyovs. 


Within this place is a magnificent bath-hall (Aouvrpév), adorned with 
flowers of gold. Here Callimachos finds a marvellously rich bed, set with 
gold and red lychnite and pearl: 

1 See Strzygowski, loc. cit. 
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871 xdivn Aaurpa, rodiTiuos, xpvon ETA papyapwr, 
koxkivwy AiOwy Tnravya@v obs N€yovat AvXviTas. 


Another room of gold has a roof representing the courses of the planets: 


423 add’ elxer oréynv obpavdr kal robs dorépwv Spduous .. . 
426 To créyacua 76 Tayxpvoor Exeivou TOU KeAXiov 
6 Kpévos fv ws &v xepaiv tov obpavdy acuvéexwv 
KaOnuevos Ed’ invndod Opdvov Aevkds Tas Tplxas 
éxec kal Zebs isrdpnro evxds obpavodpopyos, 
domep tis wéyas Baoideds, duvaorns érnppévos 
aidévrns ddwv Ta apxav Kal TOV oTEeupaTwv ddrwr. 
*Aothp éxeiOev EXKautrev Aaumpds THs ’"Adpodirns 
éxwv axrivas tnXavyeis, ndoviKas, wpaias” 
kal per’ aitdv iordpnoev tov “Apny 6 rexvirns 
Epwrik@s cuptaifovra wera THs ’Adpodirns. 
Elxev éxet rv ’AOnvav év Opdvw kabnyuévnv 
kai dtaxoopovoas xapitas Tov olpavov Exeivor. 
"Ev péow TovTwy guuTroKds TOAA@Y aoTépwr elxeV. 


In the center of this room Callimachos find the heroine suspended by her 
hair, and he proceeds to rescue her from the dragon, who approaches with 
thunder and lightning and storm. 
In Digenis Akritas we find a similar delight in rich and glittering decora- 
tion, in marble, gold, precious stones, and sculpture: 
vil, 46 rods dpddous éxdounoe TavTas wETa ovaiov 
&k pappapwv moduTédwy TH alyAn doTparrévTwr 
7d thados éhaidpvyev, Endwoev &y AiPors.! 
But none of the details is particularly significant.— Argyrocastron (Silver 
Castle) in Lybistros and Rhodamane is, on the other hand, expressly compared 
with the sun: 
629 7d Kaorpov éovvépifev Tov HrLov eis TO AdpTrELY 
el pev eis HALOV HOEAEs TOoAAAaKLS EvTpavifew 
édepvev 6 HALOS THY abyhy TO Tipywuav TOU KaoTpoV. 
kai €BXeres HALov aicOnrov, ok Hrov ovvTuxia 
bre avarédAee THY alyny awéow arai Td KaoTpor. 


There follows a description of the decorations: images of the months, the 
virtues, and the attributes of love; and the vocal statues over the gate, 
already mentioned. As is appropriate, the Princess who inhabits this splen- 
did place is called }\coyevynuévn, or sun-born. 

The most elaborate parallel to Hugon’s palace is contained in a long 
allegorical poem called Sophrosyne or Temperance by Meliteniotes. The hero 
accompanies the goddess for whom the poem is named to her abode, which 
he portrays in great detail. He must pass a swift river, a bridge, a large iron 


1G. Soyter, Byzantinische Dichtung, Heidelberg, 1930, 42-45. 
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gate, several walls, and sundry guardian monsters. The palace is resplend- 
ent with gold, silver, and precious stones. The xovBovxdetov is supported 
by red porphyry and milk-white pillars (xioves, croai), and on these ‘the 
artist had constructed a roof, making its various turnings, and the vaults 
of its well-rounded apses’: 

915 ’Ev als rdv dpopov Aaumpdv oreyacas 6 Texvirns 


modveidets érolnoev Tas TpomiKas Tis oTéynS, 
Tupwods TaV HALakGv ebxixrwv Tas ayidas. 


In this passage rpomxai probably does not mean rotations, but curved lines; 
nevertheless it is easy to see how the two ideas could be confused. In the 
description of another hall (x470s), however, the expressions are more am- 
biguous. Here too there are any other details which recall the palace of 
Hugon: there are decorations in gold in the lower part representing the 
creatures who dwell on the earth, in the sea, and in the air, so life-like that 
they seem to move; the roof is circular and resembles a ‘revolving wain’ 
(‘comme roé de char qui a terre descent,’ says the French); and the whole 
place is illuminated by a fiery self-luminous spherical carbuncle suspended 


from the center: 


950 Xpvods yap hv povwratos Te TaTw KexupEevos, 
dépwr ard xupeboews ravrolwy fwwy yevn, 
kal rerparddwy, xal rrnvav, kal twwv Oadracciwr, 
xwobueva pavdueva TH TEXV TOD TExviTOV, 
kal woavel darvdueva puol{wa 7a Ewa. 
Méoov 6é rovrov rod Aaumpod Kai xpvcordrov rarov 
AlBos Avxvirns Execto KuKropepys Kal peéyas, 
kukdoedys, parvduevos woel Tpoxds auaéns, 
ourvnppoopeévos Kal abrés Kal ovyKexoNappevos 
T@ xpvooxbrw Kal Aaumrp@ rod xouvBouxdelov wary. 


Who shall do justive to the splendor of this carbuncle (Avxvirns), asks the 
author. It seemed that the whole roof was afire with its light, and it re- 
sembled a second sun: 

950 ’Eddxe: yap tov Spoor Eexetvov éumvpifeyv... 


956 “Qamep tis &dXos HALos 6 AlBos KaTwparo 
TaxOels Ocd0ev eri yijs Suppyndaretv kal Adurer. 


The roof, which is further characterized as orpoyyv\ocdapoctbvberos and 
obpavoxuxdodpoyos, is made of sapphire, and to it are affixed representations 
of the planets (dcrépas) above and in circles around the torch-like car- 
buncle, so that he who looked up (even as in St Sophia) seemed to behold 
the very heavens: 


989 “Qs dalverar rots BXérovew tov Spodoy Exeivov 
Tov olpavdy airdv dpav pera xal rod dwoddpov. 
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Four doors of this hall face north, south, east, and west. Within is a ladder 
(kAiwat) having 365 steps (Ba0yuiées). 


1009 Kai piunow ws éouxe tdv juepdy Tod xpdvov. 


Tiles on the floor represent rain-storms and other variations of the weather. 

Another marvel of the xovSouxdeiov is a large, spherical, snow-white 
pearl about the size of a wine-jar which depends from an iron pin above 
these tiles. This sphere rotates like a wheel, when a breeze or a wind blows 
through the hall: it is to be supposed, thinks the observer, that the motion 
and the winds themselves indicate the breath of an invisible controlling 
lord who turns the sphere, a god of the winds: 


1075 ‘Hvixa dé ris Sépupos ever TG xovBovxdeiw 
woel Tpoxds parvduevos 6 wapyapos Wparo 
bd pevpatwv rorapod dovobpevos Taxéws. 

Ei yap pxpdv avérvevotv tis adpa Aerrorarn, 
orpepdpevos 6 papyapos wpaTo TaxuTaTws 

brd AerrTIs avamrvons Kwobpevos dfews* 

kal vnveulas obons b€ woddaxts Kal yadnvns, 

6 papyapirns, thy abrod kivnow éroretto, 

oluat Secxviwv bt airas tis Tov dvéuwv mvee 

tls kupreboe: THY AoLTa@V Exelvnv THY huepar, 
mpopyrns Tis decxvipevos Ta weAAOVTA onuaivwr. 


Finally there is in the center of the hall a fabulously rich bed, adorned with 
every imaginable precious stone, (The catalogue of these jewels occupies 
many lines.) It is supported by legs in the shape of sculptured men bearing 
it on their shoulders; it is covered with an opulent spread; and yet there is 
something painful (7: Avrnpdv) about it which serves to recall death (cis 
uvhunv rod Gavarod), to prevent pride, and to keep the mind on heaven. 
What that thing is, the author does not tell; nevertheless the bed and the 
carbuncle remind one of the room in which Charlemagne slept in Hugon’s 
palace. The two descriptions must be connected. Meliteniotes, who proba- 
bly flourished in the fourteenth century, could not have furnished the ma- 
terial for the French chanson de geste. There is a possibility that the reverse 
is true, and that the Greek borrowed from the French, but I do not think 
this is likely. The style of Meliteniotes, his material, and his treatment of 
it, are not isolated, as we have seen, but typically Byzantine. Even the most 
luxuriant imagination would scarcely take the few hints given in the chan- 
son de geste and make of them what he did, without models nearer home. 
The relationship is probably not a case of direct borrowing. Moreover, there 
there are other literatures to be considered before we have done. 
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The closest classical parallel to the palace of Meliteniotes is to be found 
in the Metamorphoses of Ovid, as part of the story of Phaéton. When that 
young man goes to visit his father the Sun-god, he finds himself in the fol- 
lowing imposing edifice: 


11, 1 Regia Solis erat sublimibus alta columnis, 
clara micante auro flammasque imitante pyropo, 
cuius ebur nitidum fastigia summa tegebat, 
argenti bifores radiabant lumine valvae. 
materiam superabat opus; nam Mulciber illic 
aequora caelarat medias cingentia terras 
terrarumque orbem caelumque, quod imminet orbi. 
caeruleos habet unda deos, Tritona canorum 
Proteaque ambiguum ballenarumque prementem 
Aegaeona suis inmania terga lacertis 
Doridaque et natas, quarum pars nare videtur, 
pars in mole sedens viridis siccare capillos, 
pisce vehi quaedam: facies non omnibus una, 
non diversa tamen, quadem docet esse sororum, 
terra vivos urbesque gerit silvasque ferasque 
fluminaque et nymphas et cetera numina ruris. 
haec super imposita est caeli fulgentis imago, 
signaque sex foribus dextris totidemque sinistris. 
. . - purpurea velatus veste sedebat 
in solio Phoebus claris lucente smaragdis. 
a dextra laevaque Dies et Mensis et Annus 
Saeculaque et positae spatiis aequalibus Horae 
Verque novum stabat cinctum florente corona, 
stabat et Autumnus calcatis sordidus uvis 
et glacialis Hiems canos hirsuta capillos. 


Although this passage lacks the abundant details given in the mediaeval 
Greek, it nevertheless gives a picture already familiar to us in its general 
outlines. Particularly interesting is the word pyropo, which refers to a stone 
like the carbuncle.' The self-luminous carbuncle is one of the details ap- 
pearing most frequently in the descriptions so far analyzed. 

Old Irish literature likewise contributes an analogue to the palace of 
Hugon. It occurs in the famous Fled Bricrend or Feast of Bricrtu, a story 
no doubt much older than the earliest manuscript we have (twelfth cen- 
tury), though how much older we do not know. This is the account of the 
palace built by Briciu: 

It is thus that his house was made: it had the plan of the banquet hall at Tara. 


Then were nine sleeping-compartments from the fire to the wall, and a front-piece 
of bronze all overlaid with gold thirty feet high was on each. A royal couch was 


1 The Delphin edition (London, 1751) gives the following note on this word: ‘Carbunculum 
intellige lapillum, eo, quem vocant Rubinum, preciosiorem.’ 
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built for Conchobar in the front part of the hall above the couches of the whole 
house; it was set with gems of carbuncle and precious [stones] besides, and there 
was a splendor of gold and silver and carbuncle and colors of every land, so that it 
was as bright as day there even at night. And there were wrought also twelve 
couches of the twelve heroes of Ulster about it. And the quality of the work was as 
good as the material used to make the house. A waggon [was needed] for the fetching 
of every beam, and seven strong men of Ulster to place each pole, and thirty of the 
best masons of Ireland to make and direct it.... 

An upper room was made likewise for Bricriu himself as high as the couch of 
Cochobar and the brave heroes. The room was made with decorations and wondrous 
ornaments, and windows of glass were placed on every side [looking] out of it. One 
of the windows he wrought above his own bed, so that the observation of the great 
hall was visible to him from his couch, for he knew that the Ulstermen would not 
let him in his house.! 


Many of these details are familar, notably the self-luminousness of the 
carbuncle (an attribute of the stone mentioned by such classical writers as 
Pliny), the arrangement of the twelve couches about a central one, the 
windows around the upper part of the room, and the coign of vantage from 
which the interior can be observed. But there is less detail given than in 
the French poem or the Greek accounts, and the edifice of Bricriu is remote 
indeed from the Regia Solis of Ovid. The interrelations of these descriptions 
of imaginary palaces are probably quite complicated, but one is forced to 
try to disentangle them. The similarities and correspondences may be 
tabulated as follows: 


Vocal statues Greek French 
Luminous carbuncle Greek Latin French Trish 
Twelve couches in a circle (Greek)? French Irish 
Signs of the zodiac, planets, 

seasons, months, etc., used 

as decoration Greek 
Reliefs representing forms of 

animal and vegetable life Greek 
Splendid bed described Greek French Irish 
Use of winds Greek French 
Rotation of the roof Greek French 
Coign of vantage for spy French Irish 


1 Translated from: Ernst Windisch, Irische Texte, 1, 254. The text is: Isamlaid tré dorénad 
a tech sin: Sudigud Tige Midchtarta fair. N6i n-imdada and o thenid co fairgid, tricha traigid 
i n-airdi cacha hairinig crédume co m-diérad 6ir frida uile. Conrotacht rfgimdae and farom do 
Chonchobur i n-airinuch ind rfgthige sin iss imdadaib in tige uile co n-gemaib carrmocail ocus 
légmaraib an chens, ocus I{grad éir ocus airgit ocus charrmocail ocus datha cach thfre, co-m-bo 
chomsolus 14 ocus adaig inti. Ocus conrotachta dan da imdaf déc in da erred déc Ulad impe. Ba 
chémmart iarom indas in gnfma sin ocus ind adbur dobreth dé dénom in tigi. Sesrech oc tabairt 
cecha clethi mérfessiur di thrénferaib Ulad oc cor cach héenslaite, ocus tricha ser do prim- 
séraib hErend oc a dénam ocus oc a ordogud. . . . 

Dorénad dan grfanan la Bricrind fodessin {6 chomardus imdai Cochobair ocus inna l&th 
n-gaile. Conrotacht iarom in grfanan sin do imdenmaib ocus cumtaigib sainamraib ocus ro 
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It is apparent that Greek romance (and reality) gives us the fullest ac- 
count. For my own part, I believe that Ovid and the Byzantine sources to- 
gether represent the classical tradition, that Ovid himself was borrowing 
ideas from Greece in his description (perhaps from actual designs in tem- 
ples), and these same ideas remained popular among romancers in Greece 
throughout the Middle Ages. I do not believe that an elaborate description 
like that of Meliteniotes, so far surpassing the French poem in abundance 
of detail, can be merely an imitation of the French. To be sure, French 
influence can often be detected in Greek romance, but usually it is betrayed 
by subject matter and vocabulary associated with chivalry. When the 
Princess Rodamne is confronted by two wooers (one of them favored by 
herself and the other by her father), and suggests a tournament to settle the 
question, she is borrowing a device from French romance, quite obviously; 
and even the vocabulary betrays her. She speaks of one of the wooers as 
pnyas tis vis AcBavrpov (Rex Libantri); she calls both of them cavaliers 
or xaBaddapain, and refers to the jousting by the verb xaBaddixebew—all 
of these words being borrowed from the language and literature of the 
Franks. When on the other hand the author of this same story interrupts 
his narrative to describe the architecture of her palace, her Heliocastron; 
when he paints the images of the months and their attributes, and dwells 
with loving detail on the statues, the splendid reliefs and opulent materials, 
he is following a native fashion. The late Sophistic novelists before him, and 
still earlier the Alexandrian romancers, had revelled also in the detailed, 
voluptuous descriptions of statues and paintings. Moreover, I think that 
the author of the French poem shows signs of contact with Byzantine cul- 
ture, as well as a knowledge of Ovid. Probably he had never read or heard 
a Greek romance, but he may have seen or heard lively accounts of some of 
the marvels of Contantinople: the statues over the Gate, the splendid vault 
of St. Sophia, and the Imperial banquet-hall where the Emperor dined with 
twelve dior. 

There remains the three-corned relationship of the French, the Irish, 
and the Latin. Obviously the description in Ovid could have been accessible 
to the two later writers. On the other hand, the French coincides with the 
Irish in two important details: the arrangement of the twelve beds around 
a thirteenth, and the existence of a coign of vantage from which a spy may 
observe events within the hall. This would indicate indebtedness of the 
French to the Irish. Where then did the Irish get their account? Were they 
too echoing a classical ancient convention about a Regia Solis? I think this 


sudigthe senistre glainide ass for cach leth. Conrotacht iarom senester dfb uasa imdaid-seom 
fadéin, co m-bo fodire d6-som imcissin in tige m4ir tad assa imdaf, deig ro fitir-som, nf Iéicfitis 
Ulaid isa tech. 

2 In the accounts of real imperial banquets; not in the romance. 
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very likely. I do not feel warranted in saying that Ovid served as source for 
the paragraphs of the Fled Bricrend, but one parallelism in phraseology 
should be pointed out. Ovid writes: ‘materiam superabat opus,’ the Irish 
has, ‘Ba chémart idrom indas in gnfma sin ocus ind adbur dobreth dé 
dénom in tigi,’ or, “The quality of the work was as good as the material used 
to make the house.’ 

After all, there may be many ways of accounting for a similarity between 
Old Irish literature and the traditions of classical antiquity. The Celts came 
in contact with Mediterranean culture often, and it would be strange if 
they had not borrowed ideas from the Greeks and Romans at an early date. 
In Scandinavia there is plenty of evidence of contact with Southern cul- 
tures in ancient times;and parts of the Northern mythology once considered 
purely and typically Germanic have been proved to be foreign importations. 
Loki, writhing on his cliff at the edge of the world, was originally an 
enchained giant causing earthquakes in the Caucasus—the same giant who 
became Prometheus for the Greeks; Baldr, the beautiful dying god, belongs 
in Asia Minor along with Attis and Adonis. An exquisite silver goblet found 
in Laaland, Denmark (now in the Danske Samling, Copenhagen), and 
dating from the time of Augustus, indicates graphically the many ways by 
which Italic and Hellenic culture reached the remote North. On the outside 
of the goblet is a relief of Priam on his knees before Achilles, begging for the 
body of Hector. Whether or not the Germanic ‘barbarians’ of Denmark 
learned the story when they acquired the lovely silver thing; whether they 
bought it or stole it or had it made by a captive we do not know; but there 
it is in Denmark as early as the first century of our era, and its presence is 
eloquent. So with the Celts, who came quite as near to Roman trade (wit- 
ness Caesar) as the Germans. And later, when the Celts had become differ- 
entiated and the Irish were settled in Ireland, no branch of the family cared 
more for classical studies or did more to keep them alive than they. They 
developed their ‘native traditions’ to be sure, and preserved them carefully; 
but if Loki is Caucasian and Baldr Lydian, how sure can we be of the Irish? 

To me it seems very likely that the palace of Bricriu and the palace of 
Hugon are both modified Regiae Solis, or Abodes of the Sun, and they may 
be Celtic for all I know, but I do not think they are therefore primitive. 
Compared to the pre-animistic stage of thought, mythology itself seems a 
late and sophisticated development. And certainly the use of symbols such 
as carbuncles, or twelve beds surrounding a thirteenth, or the signs of the 
zodiac, does not argue a primitive intelligence groping blindly among the 
most immediate phenomena of nature. Hans Naumann expresses the dis- 
tinction in words upon which I can not improve: 


An die fundamentale Bedeutung astraler Vorgiinge fir die primitive Religiositat 
glaube ich nicht. Die Mythologie der Mexikaner ist mir kein Beweis, weil deren 
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ganze Kultur nicht urspriinglich genug ist, Der ganz Primitive bemerkt die Natur 
gar nicht, weil er selbst vollkommen noch ein Stiick der Natur ist. Naturreligionen 
sind, wenn und wo es sie gibt, nichts Urspriingliches. Der geregelte Lauf von Sonne 
und Mond, der geregelte Wechsel von Tag und Nacht, der ewig gleiche Auf-und 
Niedergang der Gestirne erregen die Aufmerksamkeit des ganz Primitiven nicht; 
wohl aber der iiberraschende Uebergang von Leben zum Tod ... .! 


This is perhaps an extreme statement, but it serves to remind us that the 
word ‘primitive’ should not be lightly used, even in speaking of very an- 
cient things; even in discussing Palaces of the Sun that may be as old as 


Babylon. 
New York UNIVERSITY 
1 Primitive Gemeinschaftskultur (Jena, 1921), p. 8. 





THE COOPERATION OF MEDIAEVAL PENANCE 
AND SECULAR LAW! 


By THOMAS P. OAKLEY 


In tHE historical relations of Church and State there is an important 
chapter which until recently has been wholly neglected, and in which many 
pages are still missing. This chapter is concerned with the codperation of 
the mediaeval Church and State in combatting what we now call crimes.? 

It is known that the processes which furnished the foundations for mod- 
ern penal law among Celtic and Germanic peoples developed in the Middle 
Ages.’ The rise of orderly and relatively peaceful methods of settling dis- 
putes was ushered in by the customs of compounding the blood-feud into 
money payments, of submitting disputes to the judgment of a court, and 
of making some provision for the enforcement of court decisions; while 
malefactors must sometimes suffer additional punishment as breakers of 
the king’s peace.‘ But these orderly processes had to struggle against power- 
ful obstacles, which long retarded the development of peaceful justice. 
Private vengeance was still allowed in some cases, and sometimes developed 
into dangerous private wars, for some time, the executive machinery for 
enforcing the law was weak;* the method of choosing compurgators would 


1 Read before the American Society for Church History, December 28, 1931. 

2 What we now regard as crimes against the public peace were then more often considered 
as torts, or wrongs against the individual or clan; cf. T. P. Oakley, English Penitential Disci- 
pline and Anglo-Saxon Law, (Columbia University Studies in History, cvu, no. 2, New York, 
1923), chap. v, and infra. But we shall find it more convenient to use the word ‘crime’ in its 
popular sense—i.e., to mean an offence punishable by law. 

3 The native elements may have arisen before then and the Roman contributions certainly 
did, but the actual growth of all these elements among Celtic and Germanic races was in the 
Middle Ages. Vide infra, the works on the laws of these peoples, passim. 

‘ Historical antecedent of the present public peace. Vide H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechts- 
geschichte (2 vols., Leipzig, 1887-1892, 2d. ed. of vol. 1, 1906 and of vol. 1, 1928), passim; 
Oakley, op. cit., p. 165; Anc. Laws of Wales, (2 vols., ed. Aneurin Owen, London, 1841), s.v. 
king, etc. Among the early Irish, extra penalties were added for offences against persons, 
places, etc., within the ‘precincts’ especially protected by chieftains or kings; see the many 
references to ‘precincts’ in Anc. Laws of Ireland (6 vols., ed. W. N. Hancock et al., Dublin, 
1865-1901), passim. The king’s peace among the Welsh and Irish has been neglected and 
is being investigated by the present writer. 

5 Brunner, op. cit., 1, 153; Oakley, op. cit., pp. 152-154. Anc. Laws of Wales, 1, 223, 229, 
441, 443, 779; Anc. Laws of Ireland, 11, exxii. 

* Brunner, op. cit., s.vv. Selbsthilfe, Rechtsweigerung, Sippe, and passim; Oakley, op. cit., 
pp. 161-166; Anc. Laws of Ireland, 1, xxiv-xxvi, 11, vii, lxxxix and passim. Enforcement was 
stronger among the Welsh than among the contemporary Anglo-Saxons; cf. Oakley, loc. cit. 
with Anc. Laws of Wales, s.vv. king, courts, court officials, enforcements, etc. 
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foster perjury;! and the secular law sometimes left unpunished certain 
heinous offences.” 

In such circumstances, the pressure exerted against malefactors by the 
secular government needed reinforcement and supplementing. This aid was 
rendered by the Church, through religious sanctions and safeguards to 
strengthen legal procedure, provisions which backed secular enforcement, 
and supplementary penalties for delinquents. Ecclesiastical discipline was 
the natural means used for this codperation,* and the chief instrument for 
such discipline was penance.* 

Penitential discipline had close connections with many more aspects of 
mediaeval life than has usually been represented by historians dealing with 
penance.® It possessed many ramifications, which penetrated deeply into 
numerous phases of mediaeval society, secular as well as ecclesiastical. Social 
life was profoundly affected by numerous penitential prescriptions, which 
regulated such varied matters as food and drink, marriage, sexual relations, 
charity, the treatment of children,*® the emancipation of bondmen, and the 
sacredness of oaths.” 

Behind the constant pressure exerted upon the criminal by ecclesiastical 
discipline and secular law lay other close connections between Church and 
State. These associations are to be observed in manifold aspects, with an 
influence which pervaded a great part of life in the Middle Ages. 

In contrast to our present practice, the secular laws of that time con- 


stantly reiterated that crimes were sins, and that secular penal law had a 
religious, as well as a punitive purpose.® In addition to being wrongs against 


1 They were usually chosen in fixed numbers from the kindred of the accused; hence it 
might often happen that compurgators would swear to matters of which they were ignorant. 
Vide Brunner, op. cit., 1, 123, 260, 11, 375; Oakley, op. cit., 1, 156. Cf. Anc. Laws of Wales, s.v. 
raith; Anc. Laws of Ireland, 1, 232, 11, 280 et seqq., 111, 152 and passim. 

2 The exact offences so neglected differed for each of the above peoples. Among the Anglo- 
Saxons, the punishment of perjury, sexual, and ecclesiastical offences were usually left to the 
Church; vide Oakley, op. cit., pp. 141-142. 

3 For moral and ecclesiastical purposes of penances, see the appropriate articles in the 
encyclopedias of theology, etc. 

‘ In addition to excommunication, degradation, etc. The greater ban of excommunication 
was an emergency measure, whereas penance was the more usual means of discipline; cf. the 
references supra and the arts. Excommunication in the encyclopedias. Penance as used in this 
article connotes the penitential works of expiation, rather than the sacrament as a whole. 

5 Oakley, op. cit., pp. 19-21 and the bibliographies ibid., pp. 209-211, to which one should 
add J. T. McNeill, The Celtic Penitentials, etc., (Paris, 1923 and serially in Rev. Celt., 1922- 
1923); art. by Magnin on Indulgences, in Vacant et Mangenot, Dict. de theol. cath. (1923); B. 
Poschmann, Die abendliindische Kirchenbusse (Breslau, 1930). 

§ In penances for infanticide, ef. infra. 

7 Cf. Oakley, op. cit., pp. 19-21 and passim; also infra. 

® There are hosts of passages in the secular Jaws of the peoples concerned. Vide F. Lieber- 
mann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen (3 vols., Halle 1898-) 1, 8.0. Moral, Homiletisches; MGH., 
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individuals or the State,' crimes were regarded as defiling the soul of the 
committor. This conception is best exemplified in the Irish laws, in which 
the Old-Irish verb used to express the commission of a crime also means 
‘to defile,’ and it is definitely stated that ‘body and soul are defiled by com- 
mitting crimes.”? To purge the criminal from this defilement and to punish 
him for his crime, the secular laws constantly aided the Church by requir- 
ing and enforcing auricular confession, penance and excommunication. 
Such laws exist for each of the peoples in question. 

Among the Welsh, the Laws of Hoel the Good required auricular con- 
fession of all above the age of seven;*and specifically demanded the perform- 
ance of penance in cases of homicide,‘ waylaying, and treason against a lord.® 

Among the Irish, the Brehon Laws elevated the position of culprits who 
had gone to confession and were undergoing penance;* demanded that crim- 
inals perform penance in addition to other penalties;’ and visited them with 
partial outlawry until they completed the penances assigned by the clergy.® 

In the Laws of Alfred the Great, criminals who sought sanctuary, and 
there confessed their offences to a priest, should have half of the secular 
composition remitted.® Other laws of the Anglo-Saxons required penance for 
sins in general and for crimes specifically, under penalty of fines for failure 
to do penance.’® In addition to the pressure of penance and of secular com- 
positions, the criminal was subjected to the ban of excommunication. This 
was greatly feared because of the terrible curses heaped upon each member 
of the culprit’s body and upon all persons who aided him." Excommunica- 
tion carried additional force in that the excommunicated person was de- 
barred from the royal court, from the right to burial in consecrated ground, 
and from the rites of the Church, as well as being subjected to social ostra- 
cism.!? 


Legg., Sect. 11, vol. 1 (ed. Boretius, Hanover, 1883) passim; Anc. Laws of Ireland, passim; Anc. 
Laws of Wales, passim. 

1 Cf. supra on torts and the king’s peace. 

2 Anc. Laws of Ireland, vi, 162; 111, 96-97. Church and State required penance from all 
sinners as well as criminals, but we naturally stress the aspects pertinent to our theme. 

3 Anc. Laws of Wales, 1, 135 (Vened. Code). 

4 Ibid., 1, 231, (Dimet. Code); cf. 1, xxxv, 769. Also for perjury, discussed separately, infra. 

5 Tbid., 1, 551; u, 409, 411, 857 (Dimet. Code and later laws). 

® Anc. Laws of Ireland, tv, 369. 

7 Ibid., 111, 107; rv, 229; v, 52-53, 120-121, and passim, under penance. 

8 Criminals suffered diminution or loss of honor-price, i.e., payment due for personal injury 
or insult; ef. ibid., 1, 57 et seqq. and v, 73-74, 76-87. 

* Liebermann, op. cit., I, Alf. 5, 2. Apparently there was difficulty in enforcing penance; cf. 
the Treaty between Edward the Elder and Guthrum, Prol. in Liebermann, op cit., 1. 

10 As well as for violations of canon law. Cf. Oakley, op. cit., p. 141 et seqq. 

 Tbid., p. 147; and Liebermann, op. cit., 1, 8.0. Eckommunikation. 

® Liebermann, loc. cit.; Oakley, op. cit., p. 148. 
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Frankish secular laws for the enforcement of penance! were even more 
numerous and thoroughgoing than among the Welsh, Irish and Anglo- 
Saxons. With the Merovingians, such ]<gislation is exemplified in a decree 
of Childebert, in 595, requiring penance for incest.? But the Carolingian 
monarchs constantly reiterated severe laws requiring the performance of 
public and private penance. 

Under Carloman and Pippin, several capitularies were promulgated de- 
manding that ecclesiastical discipline be strictly carried out. Beginning in 
742, with provisions applying to false priests and sexual offences, the list 
of misdeeds for which penance must be performed was extended to many 
other offences.* Further decrees required penance for misdeeds in general.‘ 
Under Pippin, in particular, stern laws visited with exile,5 outlawry, fines 
or imprisonment those who refused to do penance.® 

The capitularies of Charlemagne frequently ordain ecclesiastical penal- 
ties, or otherwise hold up the hands of the bishops in disciplining their 
flocks, in decrees that increasingly become more detailed and severe. In 
the general capitulary of 760-761, there are several general provisions for 
enforcing penance.’ In 779, the bishops were empowered to deal with those 
guilty of incest, and those who resisted episcopal action should suffer con- 
fiscation.® A capitulary attributed to the year 802 instructs the counts and 
the miss to coerce all who refuse to submit to sentences from their bishops. 


and to perform penances inposed.® In the same year, another capitulary 
passed at Aix demands penance for homicide, parricide, infanticide, and 
illicit and incestuous living, under pain of forfeiture.!° 


1 For brief but inadequate treatments: J. C. L. Gieseler, Church History (Engl. transl. New 
York, 1857), 1, 524; 1, 54; art. Buss in Herzog-Hauck, RE., but more fully under Sendgerichte, 
particularly for public penances; Schmitz, op. cit., 1, passim; H. C. Lea, Auricular Confession 
and Indulgences (3 vols., Phila., 1896), 11, passim. For a few of Charlemagne’s capitularies on 
penance, vide Watkins, op. cit., pp. 672 et seqq. 

2 In MGH., Legq., 1, 9. 

3 Ibid., 1, 9, 18-24. Carloman’s decrees were in 742 and 743; Pippin’s in 744, 758, 755 and 
757. 

4 By Pippin in 755: ‘Si aliquis ista omnia contemserit,’ etc. referring to penances and other 
ecclesiastical discipline; ibid., 1, 26, cf. 8-10. 

5 See the law of 755, supra. 

6 A vapitulary of Pippin’s at Compiegne, in 757; in MGH., Legg.1, cap. 22. Capit. incerti 
anni repeats some provisions of ann. 755 and 757, and requires sixty solidi fine for refusing 
obedience to the bishop; ef. the same ed. 

7In MGH., Legg., 1, 32-34. 

8 [bid., 1, 35. The date is somewhat uncertain. The bishop would act through the synodal 
court, penance and excommunication: Herzog-Hauck, RE., s.v. Sendgerichte. 

® Lea, op. cit., 11, 110. 

10 Capp. 32-33, 37-38 in MGH., Legg., 1, 95-96. In 804, a capitulary of Carloman com- 
mands public penance for rapine, ibid., 1, 552-553. 
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After Charlemagne, Frankish monarchs continued to pass laws enforcing 
penance. Under Louis le Debonnaire, (814-840) capitularies attempted to 
revive public penance;! and one who should murder a penitent must pay a 
triple fine, in addition to the wergeld.’ Still later, Charles the Bald, unable to 
repress or punish rapine by retainers of his lawless nobles, called upon the 
bishops to impose penance upon the offenders, and to excommunicate their 
masters who failed to desist and repent.’ 

The Church, on its side, supplied potent religious sanctions to reinforce 
the law. Many religious concepts and customs profoundly affected various 
phases of secular law, through religious taboos, ideas of magic and of mana.‘ 
veneration of ancestors,’ fear of anthropomorphic deities,® and the like. 
These religious sanctions reached back into pagan times and were continued 
under Christianity, when the powers of pagan priests and deities over law 
were followed by similar powers of the Christian priests, saints and God.’ 
Legal procedure was backed by awe-inspiring religious sanctions and sur- 
rounded by solemn religious rituals;* and it was devoutly believed that God 
and the saints visited with dire vengeance those who misused relics and 
other religious safeguards employed by secular law.® 

Particularly significant were the religious rituals and safeguards used to 
impart greater sanctity to oaths, especially because such oaths were then 
required in a multitude of penal, political, business, social and religious 
transactions. Although these oaths were frequently administered among the 
Germanic peoples,’ some of the most interesting examples survive for the 
Welsh and Irish. 

In addition to the usual clearing-oaths in criminal cases," the Welsh laws 
demanded oaths sworn on relics, or on other holy articles or persons,” in 

1 MGH., Legg., tv, 526, in 819 and the Lombard Laws in ibid. 

2 Ibid., tv, 282, cap. 5; Lea, op. cit., 11, 74. 

3 Tbid., u, 111; of. MGH., Legg., 1, 477. 

‘E. T. Jenks, Law and Politics in the Middle Ages (2d. ed., 1913), chap. v1; H. Brunner, 
Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte (2d. ed.), 1, 150, 184-185, 216, 236, 245 et seqqg. McNeill, op. cit., 
passim. Mana is illustrated in the belief that punitive power resided in the sacred objects 
on which oaths were taken. Cf. infra and an art. by Mauss, in RHR., xxxv, 49 et seqq. 

5 Cf. opp. citt. supra, especially under the force of custom, etc. 

6 E.g. in appeals to their vengenace upon perjurers, etc., and in the judgment of God; 
of. ibid and infra. 

7 Priests supervised or participated in theritualsof law. For the powersof priests, deities, saints, 
ete.: Brunner, op. cit., 1, 258 and passim; Oakley, op. cit., pp. 139-140; McNeill, op. cit., passim. 

5 Opp. citt., under ordeals, oaths, procedure, etc. 

9 Ibid., loce. citt.; and infra, under oaths. 

10 Vide Brunner, op. cit., passim. They are well known. 

1 J. E. Lloyd, History of Wales, etc. (2 vols. London, 1911, 1912), 1, 307 and passim; and in 
the Welsh Laws, s.v. raith. 

8 E.g. relics, the gospels, a church, an altar, the name of God, the Eucharist, the hand of a 
bishop, ete. Vide loce. cit. 
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cases involving property,’ abduction,’ attesting the paternity of a child 
who is being affiliated into a tribe,* seduction,‘ surety and contracts,° lodg- 
ing information against a thief,* witnesses,’ and the induction of a judge 
into office.* Similar religious oaths were used by the Irish in cases concern- 
ing distraint of property,® boundaries,'® determining the disputed paternity 
of a child," and controversies respecting honor-price,” besides the use of 
oaths of compurgation." To take oaths falsely on holy objects, or to violate 
such oaths afterward, added to ordinary perjury the deadly sins of impiety 
and blasphemy. It was believed that such perjury was subject to super- 
natural punishment, which was greatly feared.“ According to the Irish laws, 
God, Himself, also ‘avenged upon a territory false witness, false judgment 
for hire and false contracts.’ 

Both Church and State saw to it that perjurors received condign pun- 
ishment through secular penalties and ecclesiastical discipline. The measures 
taken against perjury, that most deadly menace to law enforcement, furnish 
some of the best examples of the cooperation of the two disciplines. As there 
were essential differences in the treatment of this offence in Wales, Ireland, 
England and the Carolingian kingdoms, they must be discussed separately. 

For perjury, the Welsh laws decreed that penance must be performed, in 
addition to the payment of heavy secular fines.’* Perjurers were also sub- 
jected to serious legal disabilities, and were denied the right of sanctuary.” 
In the Welsh penitential canons, the penances for perjury were differenti- 
ated according to circumstances, ranging from one or two years" to six or 

1 Anc. Laws of Wales, 1, 115, 134, 155, 561, 743. 

2 Ibid., 1, 749, 752-754. 

3 Tbid., 1, 207. 

4 Ibid., 1, 752-754. 

5 Ibid., 1, 182 et seqq. 273, 396 et seqq., 613. 

® Tbid., 1, 246, 419. 

7 Ibid., passim s. vv. witnesses, land cases, etc. 

8 Ibid., 1, 371 et seqq. 

® Used to compel a criminal to submit to justice, as well as for other purposes; cf. Anc. Laws 
of Ireland, 1, 195, 197, 233, 245; 1, 19. 

10 Many passages in tbid.; see index and glossary. 

ut Tbid., loce. citt. 

2 One of the compensations for personal insults or injuries. For numerous references in the 
Irish Laws, vide locc. citt. 

3 [bid., 1, 232; 1, 280, 283; m1, 152 and passim. 

4 Lloyd, op. cit., 1, 307, after many passages in the Welsh Laws; P.W. Joyce, Social History 
of Ancient Ireland (2 vols. London, etc., 1903, 1914), 1, 292-293, 108 et segq., 117; Brunner, op. 
cit., 1, 261; Oakley, op. cit., p. 157. 

18 Anc. Laws of Ireland, tv, 53. 

16 Anc. Laws of Wales, 1, 729; 11, $4, 118-119. 

17 Ibid., 1, 422, 591, 596; 11, 199, 218, 240, 700. For specific cases: ibid., 1, 115, 117; 1, 34-35, 
114-119 and passim. 

18 One, if ignorantly; two, if committed after doubt. Cf. infra. 
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seven;' while the Penitential of David required four-fold restitution for 
perjury committed in a church,’ in cases involving property. 

The Brehon Laws provided a great variety of penalties for perjury, cor- 
responding to the different circumstances in which an oath had been taken, 
the rank of the injured,’ the place from which an article had been stolen,‘ 
etc. Perjury in cases involving the ownership of property® entailed restitu- 
tion,® plus the payment of honor-price and a fine.’ Laymen who committed 
perjury also suffered diminished honor-price,® while clerics guilty of this 
offence lost full honor-price, plus ecclesiastical penalties.* The secular 
penalties were in addition to the penances imposed.'® 

The amount of penance to be assigned was determined by the clergy." 
For taking a false oath, the Penitential of Vinnian required severe penance 
for seven years, plus the emancipation of a slave or the giving of equivalent 
alms; and the offender should never again take an oath.” In the Penitential 
of Cummean," perjury is penanced according to the degree of the offence, 
terms of one, two, four, or seven years being assigned." 

Among the Anglo-Saxons, a few of the earlier secular laws penalized per- 
jury by heavy fines; while later laws punished it with mutilation, or fines,'® 
or exile,!” and perjurors were denied the right to take an oath.'* But the 
English secular law put upon the Church the chief burdens of preventing 


1 Six, for lay suborners, and seven for the clergy. Welsh Synod of Victoria, sixth or seventh 
centuries, cans. v, ix, in H. J. Schmitz, Die Bussbiicher, u.s.w. (Mainz, 1883, 1898), 1, 493-494. 

2 Probably a case involving ownership of property; see can. xvi, in F. W. H. Wasserschle- 
ben, Die Bussordnungen, u.s.w. (Halle, 1851), 101. 

3 Anc. Laws of Ireland, m1, 397. 

* Whether under special protection or not; ibid. 

5 Theft, bargains, contract, pledge, hostage, etc.: Anc. Laws of Ireland, 111, 397 and passim. 

6 Sometimes single, sometimes double; ibid. 

7 Sometimes one-seventh of the blood-fine of the rank against which the false oath had 
been made; ibid. 

8 For the first and second offences, but loss of honor-price for the third: ibid., 1, 57. 

® Loce. citt., supra. 

10 Cf, supra, the secular laws requiring penance. 

1 Oakley, op. cit., p. 60; Watkins, op. cit., passim. 

8 P, Vinn., can. xxii, in Schmitz, op. cit., 1, 504. This is of the late sixth or early seventh 
century; cf. McNeill, op. cit., passim. 

8 About the middle of the seventh century; see the ed. by Zettinger, in AKKR., txxxu, 
(1902), 501 et segq. 

« P, Cumm., can. iii in op. cit., 512. 

% Ine. 35, 1, 18; EGU. 11; I Edw. 8, all in the Liebermann ed. Brunner, op. cit., 1, 68, 682 
erroneously limits secular punishment for perjury to the time of Cnut forward. 

8 TT Cn. 36, 6—For perjury committed on relics, lose a hand, or one-half the wergild; see 
the Liebermann ed. 

17 For perjurors who will not do penance: tbid., u, 8.0. Meineid. 

18 Tbid., loc. cit. 
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and punishing perjury.! To strengthen the sanctity of the law, the peniten- 
tials used in England prescribed detailed and severe penances for perjury. 
The Penitential of Theodore penalizes different degrees of this offence by 
terms of one, three, or eleven years;? and somewhat similar treatment is 
accorded by the Penitential of Bede.’ In that ascribed to Egbert, the pen- 
alties for perjury are very complicated; the terms running for various 
periods, from three quadrigesimae‘ to as high as eleven years.’ Very severe 
penances for perjury are also prescribed by later English penitentials.° 

According to a decree of Charlemagne, he who has been convicted of 
perjury shall lose a hand, or redeem’ it. In addition to such a penalty, Con- 
tinental penitentials of the eighth and early ninth centuries demanded, for 
perjury, penances differing according to the degree of the offence, like the 
corresponding prescriptions of Cummean, Vinnian and Theodore,$ already 
mentioned. 

Penitential discipline rendered valuable aid to the secular laws in other 
ways. Penitential provisions continually insisted that penitents obey the 
sentences of the secular authorities,® under pain of additional penance for 
refusal to do justice.’° Restitution must be made for property stolen or for 
other wrongs perpetrated." Of particular interest are provisions concern- 
ing reparations for wounds. Of Irish origin, and subsequently incorporated 
into penitentials elsewhere, these demanded that he who wounds another 
must pay for medical treatment, do the work of the injured until his re- 


covery,and perform penance, aswell as pay the regular secularcomposition.” 

Some of the strongest obstacles to the preservation of law and order, in 
early stages of law, are the survival of the blood-feud and the right of pri- 
vate vengeance. Among the peoples under discussion, these customs per- 
sisted alongside of more orderly methods of settling disputes and, in some 
cases, were recognized by law.” But the penitential system set its face 


1 Thid., 1, s.v. Kirchenstaatsrecht. 

2 Oakley, op. cit., p. 175. This was of the late seventh century: ibid., p. 105. 

3 Ibid., pp. 175-176; cf. pp. 117 et seqq. 

4 Periods of forty days of fasting: ibid., pp. 51, 90, 93. 

5 Ibid., pp. 176-177. The date is the middle of the eighth century, ibid., pp. 122 et seqq. 

* Later than the eighth century: [bid., p. 131 et seqq, pp. 178-179. 

7 MGH., Legq., 1, 124, cap. 11. 

® Oakley, op. cit., p. 177 et seqq. 

9 Ibid., p. 169 et seqq. 

10 Tbid., pp. 168-169. 

1 Either single, double or quadruple restitution: ibid. p. 172 et seqq. 

12 P, Vinn., can. ix, P. Bede, cans. iv or iii or ii, 2, Conf. ps. Egb. xxii; vide Wasserschleben, 
op. cit., pp. 110, 225. Cf. P. Casin in Schmitz, op. cit. p. 430. The custom is apparently derived 
from the requirement of ‘sick-maintenance’ in Anc. Laws of Ireland, q.v., passim. 

8 Anc. Laws of Wales, 1, 223, 229, 441, 443, 779; Liebermann, op. cit., 1, 3.v. Fehde, Blu- 
trache; Brunner, op. cit., 1, 227 et seqq.; Anc. Laws of Ireland, 11, lxxx-lxxxi, cxxii. 
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against such practices by providing penances for homicide committed in 
revenge, as well as for other forms.' 

From the secular laws, we have already seen that criminals must perform 
penance, in addition to fulfilling the secular penalties. Hence, in the medi- 
aeval system of social control, the administrative pressure exerted against 
crimes might amount to a severe total of discipline, composed of secular 
and ecclesiastical parts.? In general, the secular penalties were usually 
money compositions, paid to the victim’s kindred in case of homicide, or 
to the injured person in case of other personal wrongs.’ Penitential disci- 
pline generally consisted of fasting for three days a week or for three forty- 
day periods a year, during the term assigned for a specific sin,‘ with some 
commutation or redemption of penance for those who could not fast.5 A 
few typical combinations of penances with secular penalties will show the 
severity of the total punishment suffered by the criminal. 

Among the Welsh, the slayer of a common freeman must pay one-hun- 
dred twenty-six kine,® besides the penance for a capital offence.’ For petty 
larceny, the penalty was convict-slavery,® plus a penance of six months, or 
of one or two years.® 

With the Irish, the kindred of a slain freeman must be paid seven bond- 
women or their equivalent,'® plus the honor-price of the slayer," plus other 
secular compensations;” and the slayer suffered partial or complete loss of 
legal protection until he performed penance, of which the term was for 


seven years or more." For theft, the customary secular penalty was double 


1 Oakley, op. cit., pp. 167-169. The penances might be forty days, three years, three and 
one-half years, seven or ten years, according to the penitential in question. 

? Penance was intended to be medicinal, as well as punitive. See the encyclopedias of the- 
ology, ete. s.v. Penance. 

3 If the offender could not pay, his kindred were responsible. Vide Brunner, op. cit., Anc. 
Laws of Wales, Anc. Laws of Ireland, passim. 


5 Some penitentials did not allow such alleviation, but others did, under limitations; ride 
ibid. pp. 68-72, 88-104. 

§ Anc. Laws of Wales, 1, 223, 229, 407 and passim. 

7 P. Dav., can. x, Schmitz, op. cit., 1, 493, omitting definite terms for guilty laity. Their 
penances were usually less. 

8 For grand larceny, he might be hung: Anc. Laws of Wales, 1, 462. 

® P. Dav., can. xiv; Sin. Luc. Vict., can. i; Schmitz, op. cit., 1, 492, 494. 

10 Seven bond-women were seven cumhals, equal to twenty-one cows, paid by the slayer, 
if he were able, but otherwise with the assistance of his kindred. The reckoning was complex: 
Anc. Laws of Ireland, 11, lxxx-lxxxiii, xc—xci, 371-377. In certain aggravated cases the amount 
was increased. 

1 Sometimes of the slain also: ibid., 111, xciii-xciv, 99. 

2 Vide loce. citt., supra. 

18 Depending upon circumstances, with higher penalties for the guilty clergy: Can. Hibern. 
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restitution,' plus diminution of legal protection as above; and the penance 
was for one or two years.” 

In pre-Norman England, some per.itentials prescribed seven years for 
homicide,’ but other manuals four or five years of penance,‘ to which the 
law of Wessex added two-hundred shillings for the killing of a common 
freeman.® Secular penalties for theft might be outlawry, or death, or the 
payment of his own wergild, or to be sold into slavery.® If he escaped death, 
he must perform penance for from one to seven years, according to circum- 
stances.’ 

In addition to penalizing the offences mentioned, the penitentials pre- 
scribed penances for all sorts of sins, in detailed schedules that strongly re- 
mind one of the secular lists of compositions. There were numerous pen- 
itential provisions condemning different kinds of sexual impurity, the pun- 
ishment of which was one of the special tasks of the Church. Finally, 
ecclesiastical discipline struck at the roots of evil actions by penalizing sins 
of thought.’° 


New York 


1 Anc. Laws of Ireland, 111, 375 et seqq., and the secular laws requiring penance, supra. 

2 With less for young people and in cases of necessity: P. Cumm., can. iii in AKKR., 
Lxxxul, 507-508, 511-512. 

3 P. Theod., can. iv, 4, if the slayer will not give up his arms. Cf. P. ps-Bede, can. xiii, 2 in 
Wasserschleben, op. cit., pp. 188, 265. 

‘ P. Bede, can. iii, 2 or can. iv, 2; P. Egb., can. iv, 9, 11; P. ps. Egb., 1v, can. v. Vide 
Schmitz, op. cit., 1, 559; Wasserschleben, op. cit., pp. 224, 235, 333. 

5 With more for those of higher rank: Liebermann, op. cit., 1, 8. 0. Wergeld. In Kent it 
was one-hundred shillings. Secret murder was unatoneable: loc. cit., s. v. Mord. 

* Distinguishing the degrees of theft was a complex matter: Liebermann, op. cit., 11, 8.0. 
Diebstahl. 

7 The smaller penances were for stealing lay-property, the larger ones for stealing sacred 
property, i.e., technical sacrilege. P. ps-Bede, can. iii in Wasserschleben, op. cit., p. 253. For 
heavy penances for grand larceny: P. Egb. can. x, 3, P. Theod., can. iii, 3, P. Bede, can. viii, 
4 in ibid., pp. 241, 187, 228. 

® Oakley, op. cit., 14; McNeill, op. cit., passim; Boudinhon, in RHLR. u, (1897), 503 e 
seqq. 

* For hosts of provisions on these matters, see the edd. of the penitentials mentioned, 
passim. Sometimes the Church provided the only penalties for certain serious offences of this 
character: e.g. for sodomy, bestiality, and other unnatural offences. Among the Anglo- 
Saxons, many sexual offences were peculiarly in the jurisdiction of the Church: Liebermann 
op. cit., 11, 8.ov. Pénitenz, Kirchenstaatsrecht, and Oakley, op. cit., p. 141 et seqq. 

10 See the edd. of the penitentials, passim, under sins of thought. 





THE ANCESTRY OF THE ‘VICE’ 
By ROBERT WITHINGTON 


Ir 1s, perhaps, a commonplace to observe that the continuity of dramatic 
development is one of the most striking things which a study of dramatic 
history brings out; cross influences are also interesting, based, as these are, 
on the principle that nothing imported from an alien stage can grow in a 
new environment unless the soil has been prepared for the transplanting. 
Familiar in broad outlines even to undergraduate students is the chain hav- 
ing as links the miracle-play, the morality, the interlude, all of which con- 
tribute to the Tudor and Elizabethan drama, which in turn leads to our own 
stage; familar to fewer are such semi-dramatic phenomena as the pageantic 
royal-entry and the folk-play, on the outskirts of the more legitimate dra- 
matic field. More and more will historians of the drama be led to note the 
importance of this last form, which, like the ballad, is popular in origin and 
development, though, like the more regular drama, its birth may date from 
a religious ceremony. 

The most important figure of the morality play, which was the most 
prominent form of the drama at the end of the Middle Ages, is the so-called 
‘Vice.’ Originally the servant of the Seven Deadly Sins, he carried out the 
orders of his masters, in their attempts to lay hands on the soul of Man; 
there was, consequently, much roguery in his composition. He became also 
the mainspring of the action of the Mora Pities, and gradually, as pictures 
of contemporary life crept into these plays to make their preaching more 
effective, he absorbed comic characteristics which added buffoonery to his 
viciousness, so that, before the end of mediaeval times, he was a potential 
clown and villain. The later development of this figure has been sketched,' 
and one ancestor noted —the Devil of the miracle-play.? The late Mr R. 
J. E. Tiddy has suggested an ancestor of the Devil in the ‘black-faced fools 
of the folk-play.”* 

The origin of the folk-play goes back to the pre-Christian religious rites 
of the Teutonic peoples. The relation of sword-dance, morris dance, and 
similar celebrations, to the fight between Winter and Summer, reflecting the 


1 ‘The development of the “Vice,”’ in Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 
1926), pp. 155-167. ; 

*L. W. Cushman, “The Devil and the Vice in the English Dramatic Literature before 
Shakespeare,’ in Studien zur englischen Philologie (Halle a.S., 1900) does not accept this geneal- 
ogy, but his reasons are not wholly convincing. 

* See R. J. E. Tiddy, The Mummer’s Play (Oxford, 1923), p. 96. He traces the origin of the 
Vice through the Devil to the folk-fool, who also survives in the folk-play as it is found in 
English country districts to-day. For examples of the mummers’ play in recent times, see 
Kenneth Grahame, Golden Age (1899 ed., p. 117) and Thomas Hardy, Return of the Native, 
Bk. u, chap. rv and v. 
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restoration to life characteristic of the New Year, has long been known.! 
Mr Tiddy does not let us forget that these ‘plays’ were given in isolated 
communities, by people who never got far away from their own villages, and 
it is in such communities that they are found to-day. Though (as he points 
out) the rejuvenation of an old man follows contests between fathers and 
sons in The Clouds and The Wasps,’ the direct source of this feature of the 
folk-play is rather pagan ritual than Greek drama. Like the ballad, these 
plays were orally transmitted for centuries, each in its community, and like 
the ballads again, the dialogue was changed frequently. The Robin Hood 
figure doubtless came to these plays from the ballads, and perhaps, as Mr 
Tiddy suggests, the figure of St George was imported from the romances,’ 
Bold Slasher became (perhaps in the eighteenth century) Beau Slasher, 
though ‘at Chadlington [in North Oxfordshire] the mummers perpetuated 
the more suitable corruption of Bull Slasher.’‘ In the Leicestershire play we 
find Captain Slasher. Other corruptions are evident: St George becomes 
Prince George; William is introduced, as are King Alfred and his Queen; 
Old King Cole, Blunderbore and Little Jack, from nursery rimes and folk- 
tales; Mr Tiddy finds a Napoleon. The quack doctor, which Mr Pollard 
derives from the folk-play in the Croxton Play of the Sacrament,’ develops 
as did the Devil in the Corpus Christi plays; Dr Whitmore points out that 
when this figure ceased to be feared, he became comic;* and Tiddy observes 
that once the medicine-man ceased to be feared, his natural fate was to 
become a target for witticism. The Vice’s ‘dagger of lath’ Mr Tiddy holds 
to be the sword of sacrifice, and the quéte in such a play as Mankind goes 
back, he thinks, to the collection which survives more generally than any 
other act of ritual.’ This is, perhaps, carrying his theory too far; it would be 
perfectly natural for a band of strolling actors to take up a collection — how 
else would they gain their livelihood? — and such a collection would natur- 
ally be taken at an interesting moment of the play. 

The most substantial of the links that unite Mummers’ Plays, Miracles, 


1Cf. Frazer, The Golden Bough; Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage; Tiddy, op. cit., ch. m. 
In this connection, the valuable article by Professor Baskervill, ‘Dramatic Aspects of Me- 
diaeval Folk Festivals in England,’ in Studies in Philology (January 1920) xvu, 1, shoutd be 
noted. Cf. also Chambers, Mediaeval Stage; Withington, English Pageantry, ch. 1, etc. 

2 Tiddy, op. cit., p. 75, n. 

3 Cf., however, Baskervill, art. cit., p. 47, and n. 99. 

4 Tiddy, p. 75. 

5 A. W. Pollard, English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes (Oxford, 1914), p. xlv, 
n. It is not quite clear whether Mr Pollard thinks the doctor got into the folk-plays from the 
Croxton Play, or vice versa. Mr Tiddy finds in the Doctor a survival of the ancient medicine- 
man of primitive races. 

* Charles E. Whitmore, The Supernatural in Tragedy (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1915), 
p. 163. 
7 Tiddy, p. 114. 
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Moralities, and Interludes with the literary drama is provided, Mr Tiddy 
holds, by the Vice and the characters which are clearly akin to the Vice 
(pp. 112-3). ‘Make every possible allowance for the universality of the 
dramatic instinct,’ he says, ‘and even so, it is still difficult — to me it is im- 
possible — not to believe that the Morris fool, the Doctor’s man, Beélzebub, 
the Fool of the Mummers’ Play, the clown of the Sword Play, the devils 
of the Moralities and the Interludes are all, by dint of their mischief or 
their black faces' or their fooling, ultimately one and the same. That they are 
all of a type which would exactly suit the taste and preferences of the folk 
will be conceded without argument.’ 

Perhaps the songs and dances, the grossness and the nonsense, the fairy- 
tale, magic, and supernatural elements of the later drama are links relating 
it to the ritual plays, but it is not necessary to see an influence in these re- 
semblances. One cannot help feeling at times that Mr Tiddy rides a hobby 
fairly hard, seeing connections where none exist; it is to be deplored that 
his early death interrupted his work before he had a chance to elaborate his 
theories with more convincing proof. He would not, it is true, insist that the 
folk-play is the father of the English drama; but scholars must take it into 
account more and more, and more and more will it be recognized as of 
greater importance than historians have hitherto seemed to grant it. Very 
possibly Vice and witty page — such a figure as Pikeharness in the Wakefield 
Killing of Abel — may go back to the folk-play; Mr Tiddy may also be right 
in believing that the Devil, by popular pressure, was ‘invested with some 
of the attributes of the black-faced fools of the folk-play.’ (p. 96). If he 
suggests that Garcio, or Pikeharness, is a ritual survival ‘connected with 
the cheeky boy of the Ritual Play,’ he admits that he may be, both in Rit- 
ual and Miracle, a purely dramatic invention; but he thinks the ‘cheeky 
boy’ was influenced by the folk-play fool. 

The boasting of the combatants in the Ritual Play may well have led, 
through such figures as Herod, Pilate, Octavian, and even Jehovah, to the 
miles gloriosus, though ‘Udall certainly tricked out Ralph Roister Doister 
with feathers borrowed from Pyrgopolinices, the Ruffler of the Miles 
Gloriosus,’ “This borrowing,’ continues Mr Tiddy (p. 109), ‘only strengthens 
my opinion that the Ruffler must have been generally liked by the people.’ 

1Cf. Wit’s 

And I, by the mas, a foole alone, 

Deckt, by Goges bones, lyke a very asse! 

Ingnorance cote, hoode, eares, — ye, by the masse, 

Kokescome and all. I lack but a bable! 

And as for this face, [it] is abhominable, 

As black as the devyll! 
in John Redford’s Wit and Science (ca. 1530), lines 811 ff. (Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean 
Dramas, p. 338). Ignorance may be considered the ‘Vice’ of this late morality. 
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He finds an ancestor of the Mischiefmaker in the Fool and the impudent 
servant of the ritual drama, citing as later descendants Garcio, Backbiter, 
Tityvillus, Mischief (noting the uame), Imagination (in Hickscorner), 
Iniquity (in The Nice Wanton), and similar characters. With Cushman, he 
agrees that the Vice is distinct from the Clown and the Fool (p. 112), but 
holds that these figures are akin to one another. 

It might be possible to construct a genealogical table — like many an- 
other, incomplete — giving both ancestors and descendants of the Vice and 
related characters: 

The Fool in the The Swordsman in the 
folk-play folk-play 


The Mischief-maker (Garcio) The Ruffler 
| 


Miracles] THE DEVIL Herod, Pilate, etc. 


ne ~ age Infans ‘rants about the stage like 
Herod’ (cf. Mackenzie, p. 83) 
(Merygreke, [from the Latin | 
Ambidexter, . . 
Peiie, sosilaalailiiiaie Miles gloriosus 
Carisophus, etc.) (Ralph) [from the Latin 
Later Drama] | (Cambises) 
| | 
CLOWN VILLAIN Cowardly or boasting GULL 
(sometimes witty or (Ateukin, Don John, SOLDIER (Bobadill) 
stupid servant) Master Wendoll, Iago) (Don Adriano de 
(Launce. Gobbo, Armado, Falstaff) 
etc.) 


Moralities] THE ‘vICEs’ -{ 











The minor devils of the Corpus Christi plays were, in a way, the serv- 
ants of Lucifer; the parasite and witty page partook of many of the char- 
acteristics of the Vice, and even Falstaff has been likened to this personage 
of an earlier stage, though he also shows certain resemblances to the 
boasting soldier. The Vice was often cowardly, although not often a sol- 
dier; he looked out for his own fortune, though not strictly a parasite; his 
foolishness was not stupid—he was never gulled, though his prey (Mankind) 
escaped him and his masters. He served the Deadly Sins, or the World, the 
Flesh, and the Devil, but he was not a mere servant; he may have been part 
rogue, but he was also part buffoon, and it is this quality which links him 
with the Fool of the folk-play. 

When witty page, parasite, and roisterer came from the Latin comedy to 
the English drama, they found figures already known, and popular, which 
resembled them, and so they found themselves at home. The minor devils 
of the Corpus Christi plays undoubtedly had other ancestors than that in- 
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dicated on our table, and there were Biblical sources for the historical char- 
acters in these plays; but we are likely to forget that the audiences of the 
mediaeval drama were familiar with folk-play as well, and characteristics 
of Fool and Swordsman might easily creep into the more sophisticated 
plays. Sharp as the distinction may have been between Miracle and Moral- 
ity, there were influences not only from the earlier form on the later, but 
from the later on the earlier; and there is no reason to suppose that there 
was no influence from the most primitive form of all— which has not yet 
wholly died — on both the later forms. If occasionally this influence seems 
to be unduly stressed, it is because in the past this influence has been often 
overlooked; we may hope that future text-books illustrating the develop- 
ment of the drama will put the folk-plays nearer the early liturgical texts, 
if not, indeed, in the opening section of the volume.' 


Smita COLLEGE 


1In Manly’s Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama, they come between the Digby 
Conversion of St Paul, and the Play of the Sacrament (Part 11), and the morality plays (Part 
1v); in Adams’s Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas after the morality plays (Part vi) and 
before the ‘farces’ or interludes (Part 1x). 





NOTES ON SOME POEMS OF HILDEBERT IN A 
HARVARD MANUSCRIPT (MS. Riant 36) 


By MASON HAMMOND 


Amone the manuscripts from the Riant Collection, presented to the 
Harvard College Library by J. R. Coolidge and A. C. Coolidge is one cata- 
logued as: Varia Opuscula Sancti Hieronimi. It is an octavo volume bound 
in calf and containing, with the modern cover leaves and vellum end pieces, 
118 leaves of a rather fine vellum. The leaves, which have been clipped, 
average about ten by fifteen and a half centimeters. The volume seems to 
contain three manuscripts, either collected in one or the result of additions 
by various scribes. The first covers pages 3'-54", the second 55'—86", and the 
third 87'-116”. All are written in a similar style, a crabbed and small Caro- 
lingian on the point of becoming Gothic. This fact and a list of Popes at the 
beginning running through Eugenius m1 (1147-1154) suggest a date in the 
second half of the twelfth century. The earliest mark of ownership is on 
page 4* at the top: bibliot. s. sepulchri cameraci, referring to the abbey church 
of St Sepulchre at Cambrai. While the note is late, there is nothing in the 
manuscript to prevent its having been produced in that area. It appears as 
though the punches had been made through all eight leaves after the 
gatherings had been folded. And possibly the rulings, in pencil on both 
sides of the leaves, were made from page to opposite page. All three parts 
contain miscellaneous selections from the works of various church Fathers, 
not only St Jerome but also Gregory, Augustine, Bernard, Ives, Isidore, 
and others. The selections are entirely arbitrary, often fragmentary, and 
clearly unimportant. They look like a collection of favorite passages for 
ready reference. Although the last section of the volume ends both a work 
and the manuscript together at the bottom of page 116’, the other two sec- 
tions originally had a number of blank pages at their ends, which have been 
filled by the same or other hands with various items. The first section had 
only one empty page, 54”, on which was written nineteen lines from St 
Gregory, quite unconnected with the preceding extracts from the sermons 
of St Ives of Chartres. The scribe of the second section, however, originally 
left blank 73’-86", or from the verso of the third leaf of the tenth gathering 
(so that these pages were not gatherings appended later but part of the 
original work at least for one page—the next gathering might have been 
added when the page and a half were filled up) through the eleventh gather- 
ing. The work which ends on 73° is St Jerome’s Preface to the Book of 
Kings. Probably the same hand, reduced in size and employing a lighter 
brown ink and many abbreviations, added a medley of passages which 
finish with an extract from St Gregory on 80°. From 80” to the middle of 
82" are some poems with which this note is primarily concerned. 
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The pages here contain twenty-nine lines of text. The margins measure 
approximately: top 1.5 cm., left 1 to 1.1 cm., right very irregular according 
to the line endings, bottom 2.5 cm. (save that leaf 81 has been sliced off 
diagonally from the binding to the outside edge). Each line begins with an 
ornamental minuscule and there are titles at 81”, line 20, 81', lines 8 and 12. 
Larger capitals occur at the beginnings of poems, notably an A two lines 
in height at 81', lines 12-13. These initials, especially the A, employ a faint 
brown ink which may represent a much faded red. There are paragraph 
marks at the beginnings or important breaks of selections. One title is writ- 
ten above the second half of the top line of 80" and another in the margin 
of the same page opposite lines 4-5. Occasionally the lines have proved 
longer than the width of the page and the extra words have been inserted 
above. The first eleven lines of page 82", however, are only half as long as 
those on the preceding page as the scribe had plenty of space in which to 
finish his poem. 

Only one of the poems on these pages, the last, bears the author’s name, 
that of Archbishop Hildebert. Hildebert of Lavardin (1055—1133/4) was a 
not unimportant figure in the ecclesiastical and political activities of the 
twelfth century. Bishop of LeMans (1097) and Archbishop of Tours (1125), 
he consorted and quarrelled with the leading men of England and France.! 
Moreover, his writings both in prose and verse secured for him during the 
later Middle Ages an even wider fame. Since the Renaissance, however, 
they have undergone the same eclipse which has obscurred much of medi- 
aeval literature. The poems in particular have been unfortunate in their 
editors and still await a definitive treatment to which, perhaps, the Riant 
manuscript can contribute something. What purported to be a complete 
edition was issued by Dom A. Beaugendre in 1708 and adopted with few 
changes by Dom J. J. Bourassé for the volume devoted to Hildebert in 
Migne.? The omissions and false attributions of these editors have been 
much criticized, especially by B. Hauréau.’ Finally, Dreves devotes a few 
pages to Hildebert’s hymns in the fiftieth volume of his great collection.‘ 
He refers there, under the letter A, to a manuscript in the Munich Library 
which appears to have been either the source or more probably a parallel 
to the Riant manuscript.’ An examination of this manuscript by Mr S. E. 


1A. Dieudonné, Hildebert de Lavardin, (Paris, 1898), F. X. Barth, Hildebert von Lavardin 
(Stuttgart, 1906). 

2 A. Beaugendre, Ven. Hild. Opera (Paris, 1708); J. J. Bourassé, Ven. Hild. Opera; Migne, 
Pat. Lat., vol. cLxx1, Paris, 1854. 

3B. Hauréau, Les Mélanges Poétiques d’Hildebert de Lavardin (Paris, 1882). 

4G. M. Dreves, Analectica Hymnica, vol. i (Leipzig, 1907). 

5 Dreves’ A is thus described in the Catalogus Codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae 
Monacensis, Tom. tv, Paris 11 (Cod. Lat., T. 1, p. 11), p. 49, no. 354: ‘16073 (S. Nic. 73) 
membr. 80 min. s. xii. 105 f. humiditate affectus et ligando perturbatus ac mutilatus. F. | 
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Gleason, Jr has contributed some important points. These various works 
and manuscripts will be referred to as follows: A, Dreves’ MS. A, C.L.M. 
16073; BCDEFG, Dreves’ MSS of the same letters; R, MS Riant 36 (MS. 
Harvardianus); Beau., Beaugendre; Drev., Dreves; Hau., Hauréau; Mig., 
Migne. In the collations, the reading of Migne is given as the standard of 
reference, but this does not mean that other readings are not preferable. 
Where the readings of R appear definitely better than those of Mig., they 
have been marked with a star. 

The first poem in R will be found in Mig., vol. cuxx1, col. 1440 (Beau, 
col. 1363) no. cxxxul. It is discussed by Hau., p. 127, no. xxv. The poem 
occupies lines 1-3 (representing six verses) on f. 80°, with its title, de 
Cultoribus Vineae, above the first line. In A it will be found on fol. 20 in six 
lines. The following variations from the text of Migne may be noted: 

Verse 1. praemia] Mig.;* dona, Hau. and R. 

Verse 3. Qui fuit extremus dispensatore vocante] Mig.; qui venit extremus dis 
dispensatore vocante, R (with dittography); Ultimus adveniens dispensatore 
vocante, Hau. 

Verse 5.* Sic deus ostendit quod quandocumque velimus] R; Mig. omits entirely; 
venimus, Hau. for velimus. 


Hau. regards these lines as anonymous and points to the genuine verses of 
Hildebert on this subject in Mig., col. 1273 (Beau., col. 1225). But, as will 
appear presently, the scribes of R and A regarded them as genuine, and 
there is nothing to prevent Hildebert from having done two epigrams on 
the same topic. 

The second poem in R, which extends from line 4 through line 7 of fol. 
80’, with its title de Horis in the margin, is not contained in the printed 
texts and may, therefore, appear here in full. It is not the longer poem in 
Mig., col. 1438 entitled de Septem Horis Canonicis. But it does occur in 
A on f. 22 in eight lines: 


In matutino dampnatur tempore christus 

Quo matutini cantantur tempore psalmi. 

Quando resurrexit primam canit ordo fidelis. 
Tercia cum canitur tunc est cruciamina passus. 
Sexta sunt tenebrae mundi per climata factae. 
Redditus est nona divinus spiritus hora. 

Vespere clauduntur christi sacra membra sepulcro. 
Christo byssena custodia ponitur hora. 


The third poem, of four verses, occupies in R lines 8-9 on fol. 80" without 
any title. It likewise occurs in A. The first line reads: 
Innuba si gravis est, nova res et caelica vis est. 


Hildeberti archiep. Turonensis varia poemata, inter quae de s. trinitate, de concordia vet. ac 
novi sacrificii, cfr. Leyser p. 408 et 386; item de alpha et omega, Leys. p. 388, de xii plagis 
Aegypti, ib. p. 409, et alia. F. 30, Theobaldi physiologus etc. etc.’ 
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It may be found in Mig., col. 1436 (Beau., col. 1859-60), no. cxrx. Hau., 
p. 119, no. tx1v shows that it comprises two epigrams joined together and 
says that in two manuscripts they occur in this order without any attribu- 
tion. He therefore denies them to Hildebert. Here again, the weight of R 
and A favors a Hildebertian authorship. R differs from Mig. in only one 
reading: Verse 2. Fit gravis Mig.; sed gravis, R. 

The fourth poem is not given by Mig., but Drev. includes it on p. 419 
(no. 319) of vol. u from A. He has the following note: ‘Da des Lied in dieser 
Handschrift zwischen Gedichten Hildeberts steht — es folgt unmittelbar 
“tollimur e medio,” sodann “in natale sacro” mit der Aufschrift “eiusdem 
cur in natale dei tres celebrentur missae”” — zweifle ich nicht das es von 
Hildebert sei, dessen Geist es unverkennbar atmet.’ The friend who in- 
spected A, however, gives the order as the de Horis, then this poem, and 
finally then the piece beginning ‘tollimur etc.’ He does not mention the 
poem on the Christmas masses. At all events, the poem, whose first line 
begins ‘Salva festa dies,’ is undoubtedly a work of Hildebert and presents 
in R no important variations from A (Drev.). Drev. gives the title as In 
Nativitate Domini, whereas R has none, and he refers to a much reworked 
version in his vol. x1, 18, no. 20. 

The fifth poem also does not appear in any printed version. It extends 
from fol. 80”, line 20 through fol. 81", line 7, and in A it follows Salva festa 
dies on fol. 23 for 32 lines. The title is: ‘Quid significet hostia in tribus parti- 
bus divisa,’ and the text reads: 

Tollimur e medio fatis urgentibus omnes, 
Et trahimur quo nos vita peracta vocat. 
Hic nusquam, hii semper, alii plectuntur ad horam; 
Purgatisque datur transitus ad requiem. 
Hanc illis altare sacrum vel criminis expers 
Vita vel obsequiis emptus amicus emit. 
Perfectos valdeque malos nil vota suorum, 
Nil impensa precum, nil holocausta iuvant; 
Nam nec iustus eget nec pessimus ista meretur; 
In medio est veniam cui sacra mensa parat. 
Ipsa tamen vivos a vitae calle vagantes 
Ut redeant saltem sero iuvare potest. 
Inde fit ut quotiens sacris accedimus aris, 
Particulis cedat hostia fracta tribus 
Pars intincta mero pro vivis orat opusque 
Sanguinis et carnis expiat ipsa caro. 
Pro bene defunctis quorum purgatior unus 
Hoc interventu non eget, alter eget, 
Offerimus tibi, Christe, duas, sed propter eosdem, 
Oblatae pariter non operantur idem. 
Nam pars pro sanctis, pars est pro sanctificandis; 
Illa refert gratiam, supplicat ista deo. 
Hostia pro iustis, laus est pro sanctificandis, 
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Mentio pro reliquis causam agit alterius. 
Fit cibus hic ex pane caro, deus ex elemento; 
Mysterio simpiex, utilitate triplex. 
Fit cibus hic, cuius in ligno, leo fortis in urna, 
Ales ad astra volans, rex super astra sedens. 
Neve putes illi tumulumve crucemve decere, 
Ipse calix tumulum denotat, ara crucem. 
Utque fides crescat, horror tollatur ab aris, 
Fit cibus ipsa caro, panis imago manet. 


The sixth poem is given by Mig., col. 1198 and by Beau. in three versions, 
once in col. 1155 (from which Mig. derived it), and twice in col. 1350. 
Hau., pp. 96 ff., no. L, especially pp. 100-1, thinks that though in the manu- 
script which Beau. used it occurs between two poems by Peter the Painter, 
yet its presence in all manuscripts of Hildebert’s works suggests its genuine- 
ness. The title in R stands: ‘Item eiusdem cur in natale domini tres cele- 
brantur missae,’ with celebrantur probably corrected to celebrentur. Dreves 
gives the title from A as: ‘Eiusdem cur in natale dei tres celebrentur mis- 
sae.’ In R there is no name in the titles of the preceding poems to serve as 
antecedent to eiusdem but in A the Oratio Hildeberti, which R has last, 
comes in fol. 1. Hence it may be assumed that the author which both 
scribes had in mind in their eiusdem was Hildebert. Dreves accepts the 
poem as his. It covers in R lines 8-11 on fol. 81' and its text is so much bet- 
ter than those of the printed versions that it is given here in full: 

In natale sacro sacrae sollempnia missae 
Quid signent aut cur ter celebrentur habes. 
Nocte prior, sub luce sequens, in luce suprema. 
Sub Noé, sub David, sub cruce sacra nota. 
Nox parit, aurora peperit, peperisse dies fit. 
Nox, aurora, dies; umbra, figura, deus. 


Verse 1. sacro sacrae} Beau., col. 1350b; sacrosanctae, Mig., Beau., col. 1350a. 

Verse 2. quid signent] Mig., Beau., coll. 1350b.; cur tres sint, Beau., col. 1350a. 
ter] Beau., col. 1350a; tres, Mig., Beau., col. 1350b. 

Verse 3. Beau., col. 1350a places this after verse 4 and reads here: ‘Sub noé, 
subque David, sub templo sacra fuerunt.’ 

Verse 4. sub David] subque, Mig., col. 1350b. nota] notant, Mig., Beau., col. 
1350b. 

Verse 5. Mig. and Beau, col. 1350b read a verse as follows: ‘Sub Noé, sub David, 
sub Christo sacra fuere.’ Beau., col. 1350a omits entirely. 


R clearly presents the most complete text of this poem and the other 
versions have repaired the loss of the fifth verse by repeating with varia- 
tions the fourth. 

The seventh and final poem in R bears the title: ‘Oratio Domni Helde- 
berti Archiepiscopi de Sancta Trinitate.’ It begins ‘Alfa et w deus meus’ and 
ends ‘pium cantem alleluya.’ The importance of this ascription for the 
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genuineness of all the poems in R and A has already been noted. And it is 
further valuable as supporting Hildebert’s claim to the authorship against 
Abelard, to whom some have sought to attribute it. It may be found in 
Mig., col. 1411 (Beau., cols. 1837-40), in Drev., L, 409, no. 318, and in E. 
duMéril, Poésies Populaires Latines du Moyen Age, p. 426. Hau., p. 72, 
no. XXXVIII, accepts it as genuine. With its title, it runs from fol. 81", line 
12 through fol. 82", line 11. The number of verses of printed text in each 
line of the manuscripts is four, save at the two points where the poem in 
the printed text is divided (between the prayers to the Father and the Son 
and those to the Son and the Holy Ghost) and also on the last page (verses 
190-203) where the scribe had plenty of room. In these cases there are two 
verses only to a line. The variant readings for this poem follow. 

Verse 1. Magnedeus] Mig., Drev.; meus deus, B; deus meus, R; Over the 
correct form of omega (w), R has in black ink magno. But a pronunciation 6 
(or 00) is called for by the metre. Is magno a gloss on o to show that it is 
0 mega or an attempt to correct the metre? And does it account for or derive 
from the reading magne deus? 

Verse 6. Opus] Mig., Drev.; sensus, R, with opus written above in the same 
ink. Opus is the better reading, as sensus occurs in verse 4 (in the line immedi- 
ately above in R.) 

Verses 9-12. RAF have the order 11, 12, 10, 9. 

Verse 12. Substratus] Mig., Drev.; subtractus, RA. 

Verses 9 & 10. Nec] Mig., RD; non, Drev. 

Verse 14. Sustinendo] Mig., Drev.; subsistendo, RAB. 

Verses 17-20. R has the order 19, 20, 18, 17. A has 19, 17, 18, 20. BGD have 17, 
18, 20, 19. 

Verse 17. Numquam coarctaris] Mig.,* nusquam coartaris, Drev., R 

Verse 18. Numquam] Mig., B; nusquam, RD. 

Verse 25. Vis externa] Mig., Drev.; vis alterna, Hommery (an editor of 1684); 
vel externa, most Mss.; vel alternum, RA. 

Verse 26. Non alternat] Mig., RBG; non alternant, Drev. 

Verse 32. Praefecisti] Mig.;* perfecisti, Drev., R. 

Verses 41-42. Sempiternus temporalis, moriturus immortalis] Mig., Drev., sem- 
piternus immortalis, moriturus temporalis, RAD. 

Verse 47. Est] Mig., Drev.; es, RBD. 

Verse 50. Carnis] Mig., Drev.; patris, R. 

Verse 52. Virgo mater est sed] Mig.; virgo mater sed et, Drev.; virgo mater 
sedque, RD (possibly sed quae). 

Verse 54. Utraque] Mig., Drev.; uterque, R. 

Verse 58. Iste noster legis dator] Mig.; iste noster legislator, Drev., Hau.; noster 
iste legislator, R. 

Verses 73-75. R has the following verses: 

*Ex quo illi, ex tunc iste, quantum illi, tantum iste, 
Pater alter sed gignendo, natus alter sec nascendo. 
Mig. omits from the first er through the second iste. Drev. omits from quantum 
through the second iste and places natus alter etc. before pater alter etc. BG put 
quantum illi tantum iste before ex quo etc. 
Verse 79. Non] Mig., R; nos, Drev. (misprint?). 
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Verse 87. Constans atque fixa] Mig., Drev.; constant fixa, R (against the metre), 

Verse 91. Sine] Mig., RABCDFG;; sive, Drev. 

Verse 93. Nec in pravam part.m] Mig.; nec in partem pravam, Drev.; nex in 
ullam partem, AF; nec in ullam partem, R. 

Verse 96. Mortis] Mig.; Drev.; mortem, R. 

Verse 97. Morte] Mig., Drev.; mortem, R. 

Verse 101. Fascem] Mig., Drev.; facem, RAD. Quo] Mig.;* qua, Drev., RD 

Verse 104. Portam] Mig., R; portum, Drev. 

Verse 111. Forae] Mig.;* foras, Drev., R. 

Verse 117. Preme] Mig., R; pro me, Drev. 

Verse 123. Si] Mig., Drev., R; sed, A. Quod] Mig., R; quae, Drev., B. 

Verse 127. Flens hoc loquor] Mig., Drev.; flens hoc dico, E; flens haec dico, R. 

Verse 143. Caritatem] Mig., Drev.; karitatem, R. 

Verse 147. Deus, ex te totum] Mig., Drev.; totum deus ex te, RAD. 

Verse 148. Laus] Mig., Drev.; lux, R. 

Verse 151. Languore] Mig., Drev.; langore, R. 

Verse 153. Lenimen] Mig., Drev.; solamen, RAD. (was one a gloss?). 

Verse 157. Motum praestas] Mig.; metum praestas, B;* metum praestans, R, 
Drev. 

Verse 158. Rependis] Mig., Drev.; defendis, RA. 

Verse 183. Semper festum] Mig., BDE; festum semper, Drev.; semper dulce, R. 

Verse 185. Non] Mig. R; nec, Drev. 

Verses 188-9. Urbs caelestis, urbs beata, Super petram coilocata] Mig., Drev.; 
om. R. 

Verse 194. Tui] Mig., Drev.; in te, RA. Gratulantur] Mig., B; gratulentur, Drev.; 
R. 

Verse 195. Convivantur] Mig., B, conviventur, Drev., R. 

Verse 197. Gemma muros] Mig., Drev.; muros gemma, RAD. 

Verse 200. Sociatus] Mig., Drev.; sotiatus, R. 


The following special peculiarities of spelling may be noted in R: ti for 
ci, as in verse 200; e for ae frequently without the cedilla; y for 7, as pyratis, 
syon, helya, alleluya; insertion of p between mn, as perhempnis, sollempnis; 
spelling iacintus for tacinthus. 

It is only in the case of this poem that the apparatus in Dreves affords an 
opportunity to collate R with the readings of other MSS and it can readily 
be seen that R approximates most closely to A. In the following important 
readings, they are in agreement: 


Verses 9-12. The order in RA is the same, differing from Mig. 

Verse 12. Subtractus, RA, against subtratus. 

Verse 14. Subsistendo, RA, against sustinendo. 

Verse 25. Vel alternum, RA, against various readings. 

Verses 41-42. The order of words in RA is the same, differing from Mig. 
Verse 938. Nec in ullam partem, RA, against nec in pravam partem. 
Verse 101. Facem, RA, against fascem. 

Verse 147. The order of words in RA is the same, differing from Mig. 
Verse 153. Solamen, RA, against lenimen. 

Verse 158. Defendis, RA, against rependis. 
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Verse 194. In te, RA, against tui. 
Verse 195. Muros gemma, RA, against gemma muros. 


In the following cases they disagree: 


Verses 17-20. The order, but A is nearer to R than to Mig. 

Verses 73-75. R presents the most complete version for, since Drev. does not cite 
A, one must assume that it has his readings. 

Verse 123. Si, R correctly against sed, A. 

Verses 188-189. R omits these and, since Drev. makes no comment, one must 
assume that A contains them. 


It is likewise possible that R disagrees with A in those cases where it dis- 
agrees with Drev. and no reading from A is given. The above cases, how- 
ever, taken with the previous poems, seem to show a common source for 
R and A, though probably neither was copied from the other. BD agree 
much less frequently with R, but B (Collect Ms. Victorinum saec. xii, Cod. 
Parisin, 14867) accords closely with Mig. 

Clearly, therefore, as Dreves recognized, A is of prime importance in 
establishing the text and authenticity of the poems of Hildebert and for 
these seven pieces it receives valuable support from R. Not only do RA 
on the whole give better readings but more particularly, they give evidence 
for the attribution, before the end of the twelfth century, of these poems 
to Hildebert. It remains, however, to be proved that even so early an at- 
tribution is to be accepted against such critical rejections as those of 
Hauréau. It has been shown that of the seven pieces in R, Hau. rejects the 
first largely on the ground of the occurrence of another similar poem in the 
works of Hildebert. This might well be inconclusive against the evidence 
of the manuscripts. He has, however, better reason for rejecting the third 
as a conflation of two epigrams, one elegiac and one dactylic in metre. Yet 
it is still possible that they were separately Hildebertian. While Hau. does 
not notice the second poem, he affords grounds for its rejection when he 
asserts (p. 38 and elsewhere), on the authority of Bernard of Morlas, that 
Hildebert wrote only four successive lines of dactylic hexametre, on St 
Mary of Egypt. Here again, there is always room for doubt of the accuracy 
of Bernard. But Hau. accepts the remark as a valid touchstone of authen- 
ticity. An editor of Hildebert must therefore decide the problem of the 
strength of the early attributions of RA, manuscripts apparently standing 
in a good tradition, against the reasonable doubts brought forward by Hau. 
Even if their accuracy in the matter of authorship be suspect, RA are im- 
portant for both the text of the printed poems and as containing other 
poems still unpublished. 

The rest of these pages of the Riant manuscript contain unimportant 
items. On fol. 82", 13 (after a blank line) commences a series of astronomical 
notes on lunations, day, night, etc. Then come some theological notes. 
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These are all in a very black ink and angular hand, both of which vary as 
if the writing had been done at different times. Especially on 84", from line 
19 through line 29, the ink has faded to a very faint brown. 

On fols. 84” and 85" are two pieces written in a larger and more orna- 
mental script than the rest of the manuscript. They are spaced on the 
alternate lines of the 29 rulings and one is fifteen, the other thirteen (with 
a word overrun onto the end of the fourteenth) lines long. The large and 
flourishing capitals are in black, the rest in a light brown, ink. Both are 
liturgical chants which may be found in the twentieth volume of Dreves’ 
Analectica Hymnica. They are written continuously with no attempt to 
indicate the verse divisions as given in Dreves. The first has, however, 
spaced widely the terminations of some final words, as; verse 1, omni a; 
verse 6, potent ti a; verse 8, pro pria, verse 24, deprimit tur; verse 34, b (e) 
li o. This piece, commencing: ‘Pater ingenitus a quo sunt omnia,’ is on p. 
74, no. 55 of the section which Dreves entitles Cantiones Natalitiae. He 
gives as the source Trop. ms. saec. 13, Cod. Stuttgarten. HB 1 Asc. 95 
R shows the following textual variants: 

Verse 3. R, miserans for Drev., excluditur. 

Verse 10. R, haec for Drev., est, 

Verse 15. R, commutat for Drev., commutans. 

Verse 19. R, virginem for Drev., virgineum. 

Verse 20. R, totus for Drev., solus. 

Verse 21. R, unitur for Drev., cungitur. 

Verse 22. R, qui for Drev., quod. 


Dreves gives only three stanzas but R adds a fourth, as follows: 


Line 11, second half. (verse 25) O quam mirabilis 

Line 12 (verses 26-27) ista sit unio. O quam mirifica partus 

Line 13 (verses 27-29) condicio. Sic virgo fruitur matris officio 

Line 14 (verses 30-33) quod nulla fuerit pudoris laesio orti qui clau- 
Line 15 (verses 33-34) sus est florente b (e) li o. 


The reading orti qui and the e of belio are uncertain. 

The second piece, which begins: ‘Natus est, natus est, natus est hodie,’ 
may be found on p. 221-2, no. 10 of Das Fest von Sens nach der Reform 
Pierres de Corbeil, and no separate manuscript source is given for it. The 
text compares with that in Dreves as follows: 


Verse 11. R gives Natus est thrice. Drev has it once but notes that it is to be said 
three times. 

Verse 6. R, exilium for Drev., exsilium. 

Verse 10. R, nec minuit, nec minuit, nec minuit quod erat. For Drev., nec nec nec 
minutt quod erat. 

Verse 19. R, praeduxit profhetia. For Drev., praedirit (note, praedizerat?) propheta 

Verse 21. R. nascitur. For Drev., nacitur (misprint ?). 

Verse 22. R, gives confunditur three times. 
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Verse 23. R, gives et moritur mors twice, with the last mors on the end of a sepa- 
rate line. Drev. gives it once with the note to say it three times. 


Fol. 85” contains an extract of 25 lines on Nomades (spelt Sumades) and 
Trogodites and other savages from the second book of Jerome against 
Jovinian. The hand is not unlike that employed in the third section of the 
volume, where much of this work is found, and suggests that the writer of 
the third section may have made up the volume and inserted on a blank 
page of the preceding section a passage which he had left out. But this is 
very hypothetical. 

Fol. 86° offers a curious plan. The basis of it is a rectangle with a cross 
inscribed (the cross-bar being above the center of the rectangle). With the 
four sides of the rectangle as diameters are drawn semicircles, and connect- 
ing them, around the corners of the rectangle, four more arcs. The margins 
are all double lines and in those of the four semicircles are written, in black 
ink, the following phrases: 


Top, ‘iacob manibus benedixit communis filiis ioseph et renuente dixit. scio fili mi 
scio.’ 

Right, ‘Super quem videretis tau. non occidetis. et a sanctuario meo incipite.’ 

Bottom, ‘en colligo duo ligna ut ingrediar et faciam illud michi et filio mei.’ 

Left, ‘sumes de sanguine agni et pones super utrumque postem et insuper limi- 
naribus domorum.’ 


The spaces have written in them, in faint brown ink, perhaps once red, 


the following names much abbreviated: 


Around the cross, ‘Sol, Luna, Sancta Maria, Sanctus Johannes.” 
Across the top, Mattheus, An illegible one, Johannes. 

One either side, ‘Moyses, Dominus deus.’ 

Across the bottom, Marcus, An illegible one, Lucas. 


Professor E. K. Rand suggests that this was meant for a picture of the 
Crucifixion and that figures were to be drawn in the spaces where the names 
occur. 

Finally, on fol. 86, are twenty-three lines of brown ink with red initials 
and marginalia. Each line comprises a quotation, some scriptural, some, 
apparently, not, and the marginal note gives the source. At the bottom, a 
seven line excerpts, partly from Gregory, appears in black ink. These 
items conclude the second section of Ms. Riant 36 and the pages which 
these notes seek to elucidate. 
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THE RECORDS OF THE YORK PLAY OF THE 
PATER NOSTER 


By KARL YOUNG 


Tue earliest known reference to the York play of the Pater Noster is con- 
tained in John Wyclif’s De Officio Pastorali. In the English version of this 
tract, written about the year 1378, as part of the argument for translating 
the Bible into the vernacular, is found this sentence :! 


& herfore freris han tau3t in englond pe paternoster in englizsch tunge, as men 
seyen in pe pley of zork, & in many opere cuntreys.’ 


Although this passage is substantial evidence of the fame of this play in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, it indicates nothing as to the 
nature of the piece, beyond the fact that it was in English, and that, in some 
remote way, the friars were responsible for it. 

For direct information concerning the content of the play, and concern- 
ing the auspices under which it was produced, our chief resource is the 
‘return’ or ‘certificate’ sent by the York gild of the Pater Noster to the 
King’s Council in Chancery, bearing the date January 2Ist, 1389. This 
Latin document was formulated in response to a royal writ of November 
1st,1388, requiring masters and wardens of all gilds and brotherhoods in 
England to send to the Royal Chancery, before February 2d, 1389, descrip- 
tions of the foundations, constitutions, customs, and properties of the 
associations over which they presided.? The return made by the custodes 
of the gild of the Pater Noster at York is written on a sheet of parchment 
measuring 13x 14} inches preserved in the Public Record Office in Lon- 
don, where it is identified as ‘Chancery Miscellanea, Bundle xtv1, no. 454.’ 
This document has been made known through an abbreviated English 
translation by Smith,’ and through a brief analysis by Westlake;* but the 
original return itself seems never to have been published. In recognition 
of its fundamental importance, therefore, I offer the following text :§ 

1F. D. Matthew, ed., The English Works of Wyclif (Early English Text Society, Original 
Series, no. 74), London, 1880, p. 429. No such sentence is found in the Latin version, Johannis 
de Wiclif Tractatus De Officio Pastorali, ed. G. V. Lechler, Leipzig, no date. For general reviews 
of the records of the York play of the Pater Noster see E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 
m1, Oxford, 1903, pp. 403-404; Tempe E. Allison, The Paternoster Play and the Origin of the 
Vices, in Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxx1x (1924), 789-804. 

2 In regard to the circumstances under which the ‘returns of 1389’ were made see T. Smith, 
English Gilds (Early English Text Society, Original Series, no. 40), London, 1870, pp. xxiv-xxv, 
127-131; H. F. Westlake, The Parish Gilds of Mediaeval England, London, 1919, pp. 36-48. 

3 See Smith, English Gilds, pp. 137-140, where the document is cited as ‘Miscellaneous 
Rolls, Tower Records, cccviu, 109.’ Smith’s translation is used, for example, by Chambers, u, 
404; Allison, pp. 789-790. 


4 See Westlake, p. 234. 
5 London, Public Record Office, Chancery Miscellanea, Bundle xuv1, no. 454. In expanding 
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EBORACUM 


Audita proclamacione facta ex parte domini Regis in ciuitate Eboraci, vt certifi- 
cetur et notificetur illustri domino néstro Regi et venerabilissimo consilio suo de 
omnibus et singulis ordinacionibus, fundacionibus, et actibus fraternitatum seu 
gildarum infra comitatum Eboraci, huic est quod custodes fraternitatis Oracionis 
Dominice in ciuitate Eboraci fundate, de omnibus et singulis fundacioni seu 
gubernacioni dicte fraternitatis tangentibus dicto domino nostro Regi et excellentis- 
simo consilio suo notificant et certificant sub hac forma. 

Primo quo ad causam fundacionis dicte fraternitatis, sciendum est quod post- 
quam quidam ludus de vtilitate Oracionis Dominice compositus, in quo ludo quam 
plura vicia et peccata reprobantur et virtutes commendantur, in ciuitate Eboraci 
lusus fuit, talem ac tantum saporem habuit vt quam plures dixerunt: Vtinam iste 
ludus in cuitate ista gubernaretur in salutem animarum et in consolacionem ciuium et 
vicinorum. Vnde pro illo ludo futuris temporibus in salutem et emendacionem 
animarum tam gubernancium quam audiencium illius ludi gubernaturo fuit plena 
et integra causa fundacionis et associacionis confratrum fraternitatis eiusdem. Et 
ideo onus principale dicte fraternitatis est pro illo ludo gubernaturo in maiorem 
laudem Dei, dicte oracionis opificis, et pro peccatis et viciis reprobandis. 

Et quia in peccatis continuantes inhabiles sunt vocare Deum patrem suum, ideo 
primo dicti confratres tenentur euitare societates et occupaciones inhonestas, ac 
bonis et honestis occupacionibus adherere. Item tenentur in maioribus deuocionibus 
suis pro confratribus et consororibus dicte fraternitatis viuis et defunctis specialiter 
orare vt viui confraternitatem suam sic custodire valeant vt paternitatem diuinam 
lucrari mereantur; et vt mortui citius eorum precibus a cruciatibus relaxentur. Item 
tenentur adesse in exequiis et sepulturis defunctorum confratrum seu consororum 
suorum dicte fraternitatis; et si aliquis confrater nichil habuerit proprium pro 
expensis circa propriam sepulturam suam faciendis, quod ceteri confratres sui 
sumptibus suis propriis caritatiue ipsum faciant sepeliri. Et si longe a ciuitate ali- 
quem confratrem dicte fraternitatis mori contigerit et sepeliri, quod ceteri confratres 
sui obitum suum infra ciuitatem Eboraci faciant celebrari. Item inhibetur cuilibet 
confratri fraternitatis predicte ne causa confidencie in aliquo auxilio confratrum 
suorum sit audacior litigandi vel pugnandi vel aliquam causam iniustam aliqualiter 
manutenendi sub pena amissionis totius auxilii et amicicie seu releuaminis fraterni- 
tatis ante dicti. Et quia vana est fidelium congregacio absque aliquo opere cari- 
tatiuo gubernaturo, ideo dicti confratres constituerunt istam clausulam: quod si 
forte contingat aliquem ipsorum confratrum depredari seu bona vel catalla sua 
casualiter cremari vel aliqua causa iniusta incarcerari seu visitacione diuina ad 
statum paupertatis deuenire, quod ceteri confratres sui se adiuent secundum suam 
egestatem caritatiue iuxta disposicionem custodum dicte fraternitatis, ne forte 
auxilii pereat in defectu. 

Item tenentur inuenire vnam candelam de septem luminaribus in honore septem 
peticionum in Oracione Dominica, in ecclesia cathedrali Eboraci pendentem ad 
laudem et honorem omnipotentis Dei eiusdem oracionis factoris, sancti Petri 
gloriosi confessoris, sancti Willelmi et omnium sanctorum diebus dominicis et 
festiuis conburendam. Item tenentur gubernare et quotienscumque necesse fuerit 


abbreviations I have used Italics only where other expansions than mine might be admissible. 
The publishing of this document is, of course, the chief purpose of the present article. The ac- 
companying survey of related records is somewhat more ample than any previous one known 
to me. 
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renouare quamdam tabulam de toto processu vtilitatis Orationis Dominice factam 
pendentem super vnam columpnam in ecclesia cathedrali predicta prope candelam 
predictam. Item tenentur, quotienscumque ludus dicte Oracionis Dominice in 
forma ludi in ciuitate Eboraci monstratur, cum lusoribus eiusdem per certas 
principales stratas ciuitatis Eboraci equitare, et pro meliori ornatu in sua equitacione 
habendo in vna secta indui; et pro dicto ludo pacifice gubernando aliqui eorum 
tenentur equitare seu ire cum illis lusoribus quousque dictus ludus totaliter finiatur. 

Et semel in anno commestioneum sunt facere, et nouos custodes pro dicta fra- 
ternitate custodienda quolibet anno de nouo eligere, et eisdem custodibus de nouo 
electis de toto quod fecerint temporibus elapsis ad opus dicte fraternitatis fidelem 
compotum reddere. Item ordinatum est quod nullus recipiatur in confratrem fra- 
ternitatis eiusdem antequam examinetur per custodes dicte fraternitatis si sit in 
voluntate honeste viuendi et faciendi fraternitati predicto pro gubernacione eiusdem 
prout poterit cum dictis custodibus concordare. Et quia fundatores dicte fraterni- 
tatis cognouerunt se ipsos indiscretos pro talibus ordinacionibus disponendis, ideo 
in fine omnium dictarum ordinacionum addiderunt talem clausulam : Quandocumque 
et quotienscumque forte contigerit nos uel successores nostros custodes et confratres 
dicte fraternitatis esse sapientiores, quod nullus nostrum seu successorum nostrorum 
sit rebellis vel resistens contra disposiciones nostras seu ipsorum successorum 
nostrorum si forte constitucionem aliquam ad maiorem laudem Dei seu dicte 
fraternitatis releuamen de nouo fecerimus seu fecerint in futurum. Virtute cuius 
clausule ceteri custodes dicte fraternitatis in maiorem laudem Dei addiderunt quod 
quidam capellanus diuina celebraturus annuatim per dictos confratres teneatur et 
conducatur pro confratribus et consororibus dicte fraternitatis viuis et defunctis et 
omnibus benefactoribus eorundem. Solent etiam iidem confratres communiter ad 
finem singularum sex septimanarum annuatim simul congregare et pro salubri 
statu domini Regis et bono regimine regni Anglie et pro cunctis confratribus et 
consororibus dicte fraternitatis presentibus et absentibus viuis et defunctis et 
omnibus dicte fraternitatis seu dictorum confratrum benefactoribus specialiter 
orare, ac etiam semel in anno pro confratribus et consororibus dicte fraternitatis 
defunctis vnum obitum generalem facere. 

Nec pertinent ad dictam fraternitatem terre redditus nec tenementa nec aliqua 
alia catalla excepto solummodo apparatu pro dicto ludo disposito, qui quidem ap- 
paratus ad aliquem alium vsum nisi tantum ad dictum ludum modicum vel nichil 
potest proficere. Et habetur vna cista lignea pertinens ad dictam fraternitatem pro 
dicto apparat[u iJmponendo.! 

In quorum omnium et singulorum testinomium, quia sigilla custodum dicte 
fraternitatis pluribus sunt incognita, sigillum in spiritualibus vicarii generalis 
venerabilis in Christo patris et domini Domini Thome, Eboraci Archiepiscopi, 
Anglie primatus, et Apostolice Sedis legati, nos dicti custodes procurauimus hiis 
apponi. Et nos Ricardus de Thoren, canonicus residenciarius ecclesie Eboraci, ac 
prefati venerabilis patris in spiritualibus vicarius generalis, sigillum quo in huius- 
modi nostro officio vtimur ad instanciam dicte fraternitatis presentibus apposuimus 
in fidem et testimonium omnium premissorum.? 

Datum Eboraci xxr die mensis Januarii. Anno Domini Millesimo. ccc. 
Lxxx.”° Octauo. 

<Seal > 


1 The letters within brackets in the last two words are lost through rubbing. 

2 Concerning Ricardus de Thoren (+1391) and Archbishop Thomas Arundel (1388-96) 
see F. Drake, Eboracum, or the History and Antiquities of the city of York, London, 1736, pp. 
436, 501. 
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As to matters associated, directly or indirectly, with the dramatic per- 
formance the return before us provides the following information: 

1. The primary function of the gild was to perform a play treating the 
Lord’s Prayer, and members were required to conduct their lives in a man- 
ner appropriate to this responsibility. 

2. The play presented the merits (utilitas)! of the Lord’s Prayer, and in 
it the vices and sins (vicia et peccata) were denounced (reprobantur), and 
the virtues (virtutes) were commended (commendantur). 

8. When the play was given, certain members of the gild, on horseback 
or on foot, and in uniform, were to accompany the performers through 
the streets, for the purpose of preserving order.? From the fact that the 
players and their guards passed ‘per certas principales stratas civitatis,’ 
one is tempted to infer that the play was performed on one or more pageant- 
wagons. Such an inference might be supported from later records,’ and it is 
not precluded by the statement in the return concerning the property of the 
gild, mentioned below. 

4. In honor of the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer the gild was to 
provide a candle-stick with seven lights in the cathedral of York on Sun- 
days and feast-days. 

5. Upon a column near these lights the gild undertook to maintain a 
tabula on which the merits (utilitas) of the Lord’s Prayer were set forth 
in writing.‘ 

6. In 1389 the gild owned no property except the equipment for the play, 
and a wooden chest for storage. 


1 ‘Profit’ is the English translation sometimes used for utilitas in contexts similar to the 
present one. See London, Brit. Mus., MS. Harley 2398, fol. 153”. Smith (English Gilds, p. 
137) uses the word ‘goodness.’ 

2 For a performance of the play in 1572 the sheriffs were ordered ‘to ryde with harnessed 
men accordyng to the ancient custome, and every alderman to fynde sex men, wherof iiij 
to be in white armour, and ij in coates of plate, and every of the xxiiij* to fynd iiij men, 
whereof ij to be in white armour, and ij with calevers, towerds the said rydyng.’ The passage 
quoted is given by R. Davies, Extracts from the Municipal Records of the City of York, London, 
1843, pp. 269-270, from a document that he does not name. 

3 See the record of the York gild of Merchants, from the period 1462-88, quoted below, 
along with references to the pagende constituting the Pater Noster play at Beverley. 

‘ This tabula may be added to the important series of such objects discussed by G. H. 
Gerould, in Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxx (1917), 323-337, and in 
SPecuLuM, I (1926), 439-440. We may assume that the ‘table’ at York was of wood, and that 
it resembled the ‘magna tabula’ of Glastonbury in having its text ‘written upon parchment 
affixed to the surface of the wood.’ See Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society’s Proceedings, xxxtv (1889), 117. Concerning tabulae see also J. C. Cox, English Church 
Fittings, Furniture, and Accessories, London, [1923] p. 169; C. Wordsworth and H. Littlehales, 
The Old Service-Books of the English Church, London, [1904] pp. 264-265; H. Villetard, ed., 
Office de Pierre de Corbeil, Paris, 1907, p. 49; D. Rock, The Church of Our Fathers, tv, London, 
1905, pp. 147-149. 
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The meagerness of the property of the gild, emphasized in the return of 
1389, appears to have become less notable during the next decade, for a 
compotus roll of the association for 1399 informs us that by this date there 
were more than a hundred members and their wives, and that they con- 
trolled money to the amount of 26 £ 5s. 114d. Their dramatic performance 
included a play, or scene, presenting the sin of sloth (ludus Accidie).! This 
last bit of evidence combines with that of the return of 1389 in showing that, 
in important respects, the York play must have resembled the parallel play 
at Beverley.! 

As to the career of the play during the fifteenth century, our information 
is confined to the following entry in the records of the York gild of Mer- 
chants, or Mercers 2 


It is ordained and acorded by the assent of the hole feloship in the Trinity hall, 
on the election daye [of] Thomas Scawsby, being master, Willi Bluefront and 
William Gairy constables, that they with the assent off the felship sall chuse iiij 
pageant masters, on the Friday next after Midsomday, of the mercres and mer- 
chaunts of the city; and they iiij shall bring forth the paternoster play and recyve 
all the ornements that belang thereto, by indentor and so deliver over to thaym 
that shall com after, and they sall be countable to the maister, constables, and 
feloship of thair receyts and expences resonable. And the iiij pagant maisters being 
shall bring forth the pagants and have them in againe within iiij days next after 
Corpus Christi day; which of them that doth contrary, shall pay vjs. viijd. to the 
feloship without any forgiveness .... Pagiant masters for the first time, tempore 
Johannis Shawe, magistri gilde Sancte Trinitatis (1488). William Russell, Robert 
Thorn, John Thomson, William Middylton. 


According to this record, the play of the Pater Noster had passed into 
the hands of the Merchant’s gild, often called also ‘the gild of the Holy 
Trinity.’* Since Thomas Scawsby, mentioned in the first sentence, was 


1See Lucy T. Smith, ed., York Plays, Oxford, 1885, p. xxix. We learn of the play only 
through the debita vetera scored off, from which it appears that John Downom and his wife 
had owed @s. 2d. for their entrance fee, ‘sed dictus Johannes dicit se expendisse in diuersis 
expensis circa ludum Accidie ex parte Ric. Walker ijs. jd., ideo de predicto petit allocari.’ 
The compotus roll used by Miss Smith, and owned by the late Canon Raine, could not be 
found in York in 1928. 

2 See Historical Manuscripts Commission: Report on the Manuscripts of the Corporation of 
Beverley, London, 1900 [Cd. 284], pp. 142-143; A. F. Leach, in An English Miscellany pre- 
sented to Dr. Furnivall, Oxford, 1901, pp. 220-222; Chambers, 11, $41; Allison, pp. 790-804. 

3 Maud Sellers, ed., The York Mercers and Merchant Adventurers, 1356-1917 (Surtees 
Society, cxx1x), Durham and London, 1918, pp. 81-82. The editor seldom specifies her docu- 
mentary sources (see Preface), but for the record before us she cites ‘the Bemrose transcript.’ 
She does not mention the following text of the same record printed from the Register of the 
Gild of the Holy Trinity by Charles Kerry, in The Antiquary, xx11 (1890), 269: 

Its ordaind and acorded by pe assent of be hole ffeloship in pe Trinite Hall on pe election 
daye, Thomas Scansby being mister, Will. Bluefront, Willm. Gaing, Constables, yt pay with 
pe assent off pe ffelship sall chuse iiij. pagent masters on pe Ffriday next after Wissonday of 
pe Mercres and Merchants of pe citte, and pay iiij. shal bring forth pe PAT® NOSTER PLAY, 
and recyve all pe ornements thatt belang p' to (thereto) by Indento*, and so deliu’. over to 
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master of this gild in 1462,! the ordinance before us must have been de- 
signed for execution in that year. It appears, however, that the prescribed 
four pageant-masters were seldom, if ever, chosen before 1488, under which 
date an actual choice is recorded for the first time in the document before us. 

The nature of the association of the Merchants with the Pater Noster 
play is by no means clear. Their responsibility for their own play of Dooms- 
day in the dramatic cycle of Corpus Christi at York is recorded for the 
years 1415, 1453-54, 1467, 1472, 1502-3, 1507, and 1526;? and their associa- 
tion with the play of the Pater Noster is known only for the period 1462-88, 
in the record now under consideration. It has been inferred that during some 
part of the period 1462-88 the Merchants abandoned Doomsday in favor 
of the Pater Noster play, and presented the latter as a substitute for the 
usual Corpus Christi cycle.’ It has also been surmised that the Merchants 
sometimes performed the Pater Noster in addition to Doomsday,‘ and any 
one eager to substantiate such a supposition might cite the fact that the 
record of 1472, listing payments of properties for Doomsday (‘a rope to the 
angels,’ etc.), speaks of two pageant-wagons (‘both pagyantes’), and men- 
tions properties that cannot be proved to belong exclusively to Doomsday 
(‘ij serkes,’ etc.).5 Before yielding to the conjecture that the Merchants 
sometimes undertook the whole of the Pater Noster play along with Dooms- 
day, however, one should observe that in the neighboring town of Beverley 
the Pater Noster play included eight separate pagende, and that the re- 
sponsibility for each pagenda was assumed, not by one gild or association, 
but by several in codperation. Thus in producing the single ‘pagenda de 
Viciose’ the Merchants were aided by the ‘gentilmen, clerici, et vadletti.’, 


paym pat shall com after, and pay sall be countable to be maister, constables, and ffelowship 
of all pair receyts and expenc’ resonable, and pe iiij. pagant maisters being shall bring forth 
pe pagants, and have them in againe w* in iiij. days next after Corpus Cristi day. Which of 
them p* doth contrary shall pay vi*. viij4. to pe ffeloship without any fforgivness. 
THOMAS SHAWE, Master, 1488. 
Edward Kyrkbe and Thomas Jonnyson, Constab*. Rich. Blakburne and Nich. 
Mayland, “Seyrchours.” 
Will. Russel, 
Rob. Thorne, 
John Thomson, 
Wm. Middylton, 
1 See id., p. 81. 
2 See Smith, York Plays, p. xxvii; Sellers, pp. 58-59, 63, 71-72, 104-105, 116, 128. 
3 See Chambers, 11, 404 (‘In 1488 the Paternoster play was presumably a variant for the 
usual Corpus Christi plays.’); Sellers, p. xxv. 
4 See Sellers, p. xxv. 
5 See Sellers, p. 72. The record from the period 1462-88, quoted above, uses the plural 
‘pagants.” 
6 See Historical Manuscripts Commission: Report on... Beverley, p. 143. Similar co- 
éperation of a considerable number of gilds is recorded for the performance of the Pater 
Noster play in 1558, mentioned below. 


‘2 maist’ (the first record of these officials) 
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Passing on to the sixteenth century, we find at least the general manage- 
ment of the Pater Noster play in the hands of still another organization. 
When this dramatic piece wus substituted for the Corpus Christi craft cycle 
for the year 1558, the supervision of the performance was entrusted to the 
unsuppressed gild of St Anthony, but the city Corporation collected con- 
tributions of ‘pageant sylver ...of every occupation chargeable to the 
same.”! The banns for the performance were declaimed through the streets 
twice: on the preceding St George’s Day and on Whitmonday.? 

The last recorded performance is of the year 1572. In April of that year 
the council agreed that ‘my Lord Mayor shall send for the maister of Saint 
Anthony’s, and he to bryng with hym the booke of the play called the Pater 
Noster play, that the same may be perused, amended and corrected, and 
that my Lord Mayor shall certifie to theis presens at their next assemblee 
here of his pleasure to be taken therin.”* That the Lord Mayor gave his ap- 
proval for the performance appears in the direction given by the council on 
May 14th, ‘that the Pater Noster play shalbe played this yere on the 
Thursday next after Trynitie Sonday next comyng.”4 

On July 30th, 1572, not long after the performance of the play, the Lord 
Mayor announced to the council that ‘my Lord Archebisshop of York re- 
quested to have a copie of the bookes of the Pater Noster play, wherupon 
it was agreed that His Grace shall have a trewe copie of all the said bookes 
even as they weare played this yere.’> The play-books were accordingly 
delivered to Archbishop Edmond Grindal, but there is no evidence to show 
that he or his successor, Archbishop Edwin Sandys, ever returned them, or 
that the Pater Noster play was performed again.® 


Ya.e UNIVERSITY 


1 See Davies, pp. 265-266. From the Corporation Minutes of 1558 Davies quotes as follows: 

‘This yere Pater Noster play beyng played on Corpus Xp’i day, dyner with brekfast and 
supper was provyded by the chambrelaynes for my lord mayor aldermen and xxiiij®, as hath 
ben accustomed at Corpus Xp’i play in the chambre at the comon hall yates.’ — ‘Armetson, 
peynter, shall have for peyntyng of certeyne canvas clothes for Pater Noster playe liij* iiij4 of 
the money gathered of pageant sylver.’ — ‘Forasmoche as the money garthred of the pageant 
sylver will not amount to the chardge of Pater Noster play by iiij'', it is aggred that my lord 
mayor shall goe over agayne and reasonably gather of every occupacion chadgeable to the 
same the sayd some behynde.” 

2 See Davies, p. 265. From an unspecified record of about April, 1558, Davies quotes as 
follows: 

‘John Branthwate, Master of Saint Anthony’s, and his kepers, shall furthwith provyd for 
the playing of one play callyd Pater Noster play this yere, and that the furst bayn or messynger 
shall ryde in dyvers streetes within this citie appon Saint George day next, and the other 
messynger to ryde in like manner uppon Whitson Monday, to thentent that the contry may 
have knowelege that the head play shall be playd appon Corpus Xpi day next.’ 

3 Davies, p. 269. 

4 Id., p. 269. The record describing the procession accompanying the performance of 1572 
is quoted above. 

5 Davies, p. 270. 

® See Davies, pp. 270-272. 





TWO NOTES ON DANTE’S CONVIVIO, IV, 23 
By H. THEODORE SILVERSTEIN 
I 
DANTE’S REFERENCE TO ALBERTUS MAGNUS 


During his discussion of the ‘arch’ of human life, Dante says that life is 
divided into four ages according to the four combinations of contrary 
‘qualities’ which are inherent in our composition: 

Veramente questo Arco non pur per mezzo si distingue dalle scritture;ma secondo 
la quattro combinatori delle contrarie qualitadi che sono nella nostra composizione 
(alle quali pare essere appropriata, dico a ciascuna, una parte della nostra etade), in 
quattro parti si divide, e chiamansi quattro etadi. La prima é Adolescenza, che s’ap- 
propria al caldo e all’umido; la seconda si é Gioventute, che s’appropria al caldo e al 
secco; la terza si é Senettute, che s’appropria al freddo e al secco; la quarta si é Senio, 
che s’appropria al freddo e all ’umido, secondoché nel quarto della Meteora scrive 
Alberto (Il. 111-126). 


This reference of Dante’s to the fourth book of the De Meteoris of Al- 
bertus Magnus as his authority has puzzled the commentators. For, though 
Albertus in that work treats generally of the humors and their combina- 
tions, he makes no mention of that arrangement of the four ages which 
Dante attributes to him.? More recently Paget Toynbee has suggested 
that Dante borrowed his matter, not from the De Meteoris, but from an- 


other work by the same writer, the De Juventute et Senectute.! Here Albertus 
divides human life into four ages, giving them the same designations as 
Dante: ‘. . . quoniam prima vocata est puerilis, secunda autem iuventus 
sive virilis: rectius autem vocatur virilis quam juventus, quia iuventus ad 
pueritiam videtur pertinere. Tertia vero vocata est senectus. Et quarta et 
ultima senium sive aetas decrepita.”? Like Dante, moreover, Albertus char- 
acterizes each age according to its combination of humors: 


Primo enim cum accenditur, est calida et humida per effectum sicut prima aetas, et 
currit haec usquequo efficitur dimidia, et talis est prima aetas. Et deinde calido 
paulatim extrahente humidum efficitur calida et sicca sicut est aetas secunda. 
Tertio autem cum humido egrediente deficit calidum, eo quod humor erat proprium 
subiectum caloris: et talis est aetas tertia, scilicet frigida et sicca. Et talis luna cadens 
a plenitudine usque ad hoc quod efficitur dimidia secundo: et tunc frigiditate in- 
valescente inducitur humidum extraneum non nutriens, vel augens, sed humectans 
extrinsecum quod est humidum phlegmaticum: et talis est aetas ultima.* 


1 The line references are to Moore’s Oxford Dante (4th ed., revised by Paget Toynbee, 
1924). 

2 Cf. Pietro Mazzucchelli, Luoghi degli Autori citati da Dante nel Convito, in Convito di 
Dante Alighieri (Milano, 1826), pp. 528-529. 

1 Paget Toynbee, Dante Studies and Researches (London, 1902), pp. 47-49. 

2 De Juventute et Senectute i, 2 (Opera Omnia, ed. Borgnet [Paris, 1891], rx, 307). 

3 Ibid. 
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But if these passages seem to settle the question of Dante’s source, they 
shed no light on the new problem that arises, namely, why it is that Dante, 
who is generally accurate in his citatiou of authorities, here makes use of 
the De Juventute et Senectute, yet refers to the fourth book of the De Meteoris. 
To the solution of this problem another passage in the former work seems to 


offer a clue. 

It is in the introductory section of the De Juventute et Senectute that the 
lines appear which Toynbee has pointed out as being Dante’s source. Now 
the introduction, which treats generally of all the four ages and their 
humors, is followed by four brief chapters dealing with each age in detail.! 
And in that part which treats of the fourth age, aetas decrepita, Dante came 
across these lines: 


Senium autem sive aetas decrepita est, quae est frigida et humida, non quidem 
intrinseca humiditate et naturali, sed extrinseca et accidentali. 

Quod ut intelligatur, revocanda sunt ad memoriam quae in quarto Meteororum 
dicta sunt.? 


If Dante then turned, as here directed, to the fourth book of the De Mete- 
oris, he found, among the several passages to which Albertus evidently was 
referring, the following treatment of the senium etas: 


... haec autem est putrefactio, quia illa est via in corruptionem omnium rerum 
naturalium et artificialium: quia naturalia senescunt, artificialia vero veterescunt: 
licet enim senium proprium non sit nisi viri, nec mulier proprie senex dicatur . . . 
tamen hic transumitur ad omnium naturalium naturalem corruptionem, quae fit 
per frigus subintrans in locum caloris naturalis: quia exhalavit secum educto 
humido naturali.? 


But this was not all. In the same tractate of the fourth book he found a 
passage which bears also upon boyhood and manhood: 


Consideratio autem hominis in humido triplex est, ut dicunt Galenus et Avicenna. 
Primum enim est in generatione in qua per calidum seminale digeritur humidum 
seminale et maturatur et formatur . . . Remoto autem homine magis a prima origine 
seminis, quando calor multum eduxit de humido infantuli, et multum exsiccavit 
ipsum, incipit calor digestivus agere cum sicco in nutrimentum: et ideo his qui 
adulti sunt parantur cibi duriores . .. cum tamen nihil sit factum in corporibus 
eorum quare debeant esse calidiora secundum naturam, sed potius quare deberent 
esse fridigiora [sic]: quia quanto plus distant a primo principio generationis quod 
est calor, et plus ingressum est in corpora eorum de extraneo humido nutrimentali, 
tanto frigidiora debebant secundum naturam esse eorum corpora super corpora 
infantium: et ideo dicunt Galenus et Avicenna quod est aequalis calor in pueris et 
adultis: sed differt sicut calor in humido et calor in sicco aequalis per essentiam: 
hic enim in quantitate in humido maior est quam in sicco, sed in sicco maior est 


1 ‘Aetas augens,’ cap. 3 (Opera, ed. Borgnet, rx, $08 ff.); ‘aetas virilis,’ cap. 4 (pp.$10 ff.); 
senectus,’ cap. 5 (p. $13); and ‘aetas decrepita,’ cap. 6 (pp. 314-315). 

2 Cap. 6 (p. $14). 

3 De Meteoris, iv, 1, 5 (Opera, ed. Borgnet, tv, 713). 
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qualitate, quia est acutior in actione: et sic calor puerorum in quantitate vincit 
calorem iuvenum, sed calor iuvenum acumine sui vincit calorem puerorum.! 


Read by themselves, as commentators have read them* these passages 
seem to have only a general resemblance to what Dante attributes to 
Albertus. But considered in the light of the De Juventute et Senectute, they 
take on the significance of a direct amplification of the matter treated in 
that tract. 

It is not improbable, then, that when in the Convivio Dante came to 
make use of Albertus’s discourse of the four ages as he found it in the De 
Juventute et Senectute, he was led to set down what appears to be an incor- 
rect citation of authority by the recollection of Albertus’s own enlightening 
reference in that tract to highly pertinent matter in the fourth book of his 


De Meteoris. 
II 


DANTE’S REFERENCE TO THE HORSES OF THE SUN 


In the lines immediately following the above-treated passage from the 
Convivio, Dante elaborates his discourse of the humors and the four ages 
of life with parallels in nature drawn from the seasons and from the times 
of the day: 

E queste parti si fanno simigliantemente nell’ anno, in Primavera, in Estate, in 
Autunno e in Inverno. E nel di cid é infino alla Terza, e poi fino alla Nona, lasciando 
la Sesta nel mezzo di questa parte, per la ragione che si discerne, e poi fino al Vespro 
e dal Vespro innanzi. E perd li Gentili diceano che il carro del sole avea quattro 
cavalli: lo primo chiamavano Eoo, lo secondo Piroi, lo terzo Eton, lo quarto Flegon, 
secondoché scrive Ovidio nel secondo di Metamorfoseos (ll. 127-138). 


Commentators have duly noted the fact that the reference to Ovid is to 
the description of the horses of the sun in the second book of the Meta- 
morphoses.* But the sources of Dante’s rationalizing interpretation of this 
bit of classical mythology have remained, so far as I am aware, entirely 
unconsidered. 

The Middle Ages knew an allegorical explanation of the four horses of 
the sun as the seasons and the times of the day which was derived chiefly 
from the sixth-century commentator Fulgentius, whose influence seems to 
have been continuous beginning with the eighth or ninth century. In his 
Mitologiarum Libri Fulgentius writes: 

Huic quoque / quadrigam scribunt illam ob causam, quod aut quadripertitis 
temporum uarietatibus anni circulum peragat aut quod quadrifido limite diei 

1 Ibid., iv, 1, 18 (Borgnet, 1v, 725-726). 

2 Vide Mazzucchelli, loc. cit. 

* Met., ii, 158-155. For typical comments cf. the editions of the Convivio by Giuliani 
(Firenze, 1875), 1, 651, n. 104, and by Valentino Piccoli (Classici Italiani, seconda serie, 
Iv, Torino, 1927), p. 215, n. 4. Cf. also Mazzucchelli, p. 529. 
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metiatur spatium; unde et ipsis equis condigna huic nomina posuerunt, id est 
Erytreus, Acteon, Lampus et Filogeus. Erytreus Grece rubeus dicitur quod a 
matutino ipse limine rubicundus exurgat, Acteon splendens dicitur quod tertiae 
horae metis uehemens insistens lucidior fulgeat, Lampus uero ardens dum ad 
umbilicum diei centratum conscenderit circulum, Filogeus Grece terram amans 
dicitur quod horae nonae procliuior uergens occasibus pronus incumbat.! 


These lines are interpolated verbatim into the scholia to the Aratea of Ger- 
manicus and appear in every century but one from the ninth to the fifteenth 
in manuscripts of that work.? 

Fulgentius seems likewise to have been the source of the allegory as it 

appears in the three works known as the Vatican Mythographers.* These 
compilations achieved a special currency during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, partly from the fact that they were used, the First Mythographer 
particularly, as textbooks in the schools. The Third Mythographer was 
known to Boccaccio and is quoted by him, under the name Albericus, in the 
De Genealogia Deorum.® Of the chariot of the sun the First Mythographer 
says: 
Huic quoque quadrigam adscribunt, illam ob causam, quod quadrifido limite diei 
metiatur spatium; vel quod quatuor sunt tempora anni. Quatuor equorum Solis 
nomina: Aethon, Lampus, Erythraeus et Philogeus. Erythraeus Graece rubeus 
dicitur, eo quod sol matutino lumine rubicundus exsurgat. Aethon, splendens; 
Lampus vero ardens. Philogeus terram amans dicitur, eo quod vespere occasibus sol 
pronus incumbat.® 


But it is in the Third Vatican Mythographer that this allegory receives 
its fullest elaboration’ and becomes particularly pertinent to Dante’s dis- 
course — with its reference to the seasons and the parts of the day — of the 
four ages and the humors. Basing his rationalization upon the commentary 
of Remigius of Auxerre to Martianus Capella’s De Nuptiis Mercurii et 
Philologiae, as well as upon Fulgentius,* the Third Mythographer not only 


1 Fabii Planciadis Fulgentii . . . Opera, ed. Rudolfus Helm (Lipsiae, 1898), p. 23, Il. 11-23. 

2 Germanici Caesaris Aratea, ed. Breysig (Berlin, 1867), p. 195, 1. 14— p. 196, 1.8, and notes; 
and Prefatio, pp. xvii, xix-xxiii, and xxvi-xxviii. 

8 Scriptores Rerum Mythicarum Latini Tres, ed. G. H. Bode (Cellis, 1834), vol. 1. 

4 Domenico Comparetti, Virgilio nel Medio Evo (Livorno, 1872), 1, 155-156. 

5 Cf. Bode, 1, Prooemium, p. xu. 

6 Fabula 113 (Bode, 1, 36). Cf. also the Second Mythographer, fabulae 20 and 21 (Bode, 1, 
81). For Fulgentius as the source of the passage in both these works, vide R. Schuiz, De Mytho- 
graphi Vaticani Primi Fontibus (Dissertatio Inauguralis, Halis Saxonum, 1905), p. 71; and 
F. Keseling, De Mythographi Vaticani Secundi Fontibus (Dissertatio Inauguralis, Halis 
Saxonum, 1908), pp. 74 and 75. 

7 The present article does not, of course, take into account that other elaboration in which 
the horses come to signify the four evangelists. The writer has in preparation a study of 
Dante’s use of the Phaéton legend in which this later development is of first importance. 

8 Vide R. Raschke, De Alberico Mythologo (Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen, XLV 
(1918)), p. 75. 
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explains the four horses as signifying the parts of the day and the seasons 
of the year, but also points out the relationship between the ‘qualities’ of 
the seasons and the four elements: 

Quadrigam Phoebo attribuunt seu quia quadripartitis temporum varietatibus, 
veris videlicet et aestatis, autumni et hiemis, anni circulum peragat, seu quod qua- 
ternaria sui diversitate diei spatium emetiatur. Unde et condigna equis eius nomina 
posuere. Erythraeus namque rubens, Aethon splendens, Lampos lucens vel ardens, 
Philogeus amans terram interpretatur. Vere enim singulis diebus mane rubet sol, 
quod sonat Erythraeus; in aestate sive quotidie hora tertia splendet, quod significat 
Aethon; autumno vero sive die media in centro iam positus immensa luce coruscat, 
quod docet Lampos; sero vero occidendo, sive tempore hiemali per signa inferiora 
transeundo, terrarum iam declivia petit, quod significat Philogeus. Inde est et illud 
Martiani: 

‘Quatuor alipedes dicunt te flectere habenis, 
Quod solus domites quam dant elementa quadrigam;’ 


id est annum, ut ait Remigius, quatuor temporibus constantem; quae tempora 
juxta physicos elementorum habere proprietates non dubium est. Aestas enim igni, 
autumnus terrae, hiems aquae, ver aéri assimilatur.! 


If Dante, in his reference to the horses of the sun, is drawing, as usual, 
upon Ovid for his mythology, it seems to be an Ovid here modified and 
made significant by an acquaintance with the allegorical tradition of the 
current mediaeval mythographers. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


1 Fabula 8, 6 (Bode, 1, 202-203). 





AN ANALOGUE TO THE MAK STORY 
By B. J. WHITING 


Tue humorous episode of Mak and the stolen sheep in the Towneley 
Secunda Pastorum has been widely discussed and several analogues, some 
suggested as sources, have been brought forward.' The following late Latin 
story, related in the Saturnalia of Macrobius, does not seem to have been 
mentioned in this connection. In an amusing dialogue concerning the origins 
of surnames Eusebius asks Postumianus about the name of the Scropha 
family. Postumianus, nothing loath, tells the story: 


Tremellius uero Scropha cognominatus est euentu tali. is Tremellius cum familia 
atque liberis in uilla erat. serui eius cum de uicino scropha erraret, subreptam con- 
ficiunt: uicinus aduocatis custodibus omnia circumuenit nequa ecferri possit: isque 
ad dominum appellat restitui sibi pecudem. Tremellius, qui ex uilico rem comperis- 
set, scrophae cadauer sub centonibus collocat, super quos uxor cubabat, quaesti- 
onem uicino permittit. cum uentum est ad cubiculum, uerba iurationis concipit: 
nullam esse in uilla sua scropham ‘nisi istam’ inquit ‘quae in centonibus iacet,’ 
lectulum monstrat. ea facetissima iuratio Tremellio Scrophae cognomentum dedit.? 


This differs in detail from the Shepherd’s Play and there is a pastoral 
gentility in Mak’s remarks not to be found in the words of Tremellius. In 
essence, however, we have the same story, and that in a work by no means 
unknown in the Middle Ages.* 


HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 


1 These are collected and discussed by Millicent Carey, The Wakefield Group in the Towneley 
Cycle (Hesperia, x1, Géttingen, 1930), pp. 175-184. 

* Sat., 1, vi, 30 (Macrobius, ed. F. Eyssenhardt (Leipzig, 1893], p. 28). 

* The story struck Camden’s fancy and he recounts it in his discussion of surnames (Re- 
maines Concerning Britaine |fifth edition, London, 1637], p. 135): ‘Tremellius was called 
Scropha or Sow, because when he had hid his neighbours Sow under a padde, and commanded 
his wife to lie down thereon; he sware when the owner came in to seek the Sow, that he had 
no Sow but the great Sow that lay there, pointing to the padde, and the Sow his wife.’ 





A NOTE ON THE VISION OF ROMANOS 
By LUCY ALLEN PATON 


IN AN ARTICLE, “The Paper that Romanos Swallowed,’ published in Sprcu- 
LUM, VII (1932), 3-22, Miss Carpenter has suggested that the paper given 
to Romanos by the Virgin, which in obedience to her command he ate, and 
which inspired him to compose his hymn on the Nativity, was employed by 
the author of the saint’s biography, a ‘literary critic of Byzantium,’ to 
present to his public a ‘theory of the subtle and pervasive influence of past 
experiences and reading on a writer’s inspiration.’ ‘Did he perhaps have in 
mind,’ she asks, ‘that . . . the form of the kontakion was yet so novel that 
Romanos must be said to extemporize—extemporize, however, only after 
eating a piece of paper which represents the literary background of ecclesi- 
astical inspiration?’ The paper, in short, Miss Carpenter concludes, ‘repre- 
sented the double heritage of the Greek-Syrian poet.’ 

It requires more or less temerity, in the face of so careful and learned an 

article as that of Miss Carpenter, to propose a different explanation for 
the legend, which, it should be said, in no case intimately concerns her main 
thesis. One wishes that her suggestion were accompanied by contemporary 
examples of a similar critical acumen among Byzantine hagiographers, for 
it should be remembered that Romanos was not the first mortal to receive 
a command to eat a book that served to inspire him. The prophet Ezekiel 
beheld in a vision ‘the likeness of the glory of the Lord,’ and heard a voice 
that bade him go to the rebellious children of Israel and speak the words 
of the Lord to them. 
But thou, son of man, hear what I say unto thee. Be not thou rebellious like that 
rebellious house: open thy mouth, and eat that I give thee. And when I looked, 
behold, an hand was sent unto me; and, lo, a roll of a book was therein. And he 
spread it before me... Moreover he said unto me, Son of man, eat that thou 
findest : eat this roll, and go speak unto the house of Israel. So I opened my mouth, 
and he caused me to eat that roll.' 


St John also, on the isle of Patmos, saw a mighty angel come down from 
heaven. 


And he had in his hand a little book open: and he set his right foot upon the sea, 
and his left foot on the earth. .. And the voice which I heard from heaven spake 
unto me again, and said, Go and take the little book which is open in the hand of the 
angel which standeth upon the sea and upon the earth. And I went unto the angel, 
and said unto him, Give me the little book. And he said unto me, Take it, and eat 
it up... And I took the little book out of the angel’s hand, and ate it up. . . . And 
he said unto me, Thou must prophesy again before many peoples, and nations, 
and tongues, and kings.* 


1 Ezekiel, u, 3-111, 11. 
® Revelation, x, 1, 2, 8-11. 
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The life of St Romanos is believed to have emanated from a cloister.! 
To the author it must have been a matter of familiar knowledge that 
both Ezekiel and St John had been inspired to prophesy after having eaten 
a book conveyed to them by divine means. It would be altogether natural 
for him to attribute the poetic gift of one of the greatest of Byzantine sacred 
singers to the influence of the same type of celestial food, and to convince 
himself that the Virgin had brought it on Christmas eve to the faithful 
worshipper in her temple, who was thus directly by her favor inspired to 
sing aloud the joyful tidings, ‘H TlapOévos ojpepov rév imepoiowoy rixre. 

It has been recognized that the four known sources for the biography of 
Romanos,” although they fall into two groups of two each, are all un- 
doubtedly derived from a more detailed life of the saint, which was perhaps 
itself a summary of one still more elaborate. Like all biographies of the 
Menaeon and the Menologion those of Romanos are extremely condensed,’ 
and their bald statements cannot reasonably come into comparison as 
narratives with the poetic accounts of the Biblical visions. The Menologion, 
however, in the sentences recounting the vision, is a shade less concise 
than the other sources, and also, unlike them, but like the passages from 
the Bible, uses direct discourse. This looks as if there were reason to infer 
that it is rather closer than the other versions to the original life of the 
saint. When we compare its text with that of Ezekiel and the Revelation we 
find a suggestive similarity between them, although the xe@aXis BiBXiou of 
one appears as réyuos xaprov in the other. The Menologion reads: ’Ev wa 6e 
TOV VUKT@V KoWMpery alte épavn Kab’ brvous 4 brepayia Oeordkos, Kal éréduxe 
Topov xaprou Kal ele’ AGBe tov xaprnv Kal karagaye aitév. "Evdmcer obv 6 
&yus dvoita 7d ordya Kal Katamveiv tov xaprnv. The passage from Ezekiel‘ 
in the Septuagint is as follows: xave 7d ordua gov Kal Paye 5 eye Sidwyi cor. 
kal tdov, kal idod xelp éxrerapeévn mpds pé, Kal év air# Kebaris BiBXjiov . . . Kal 
elev mpds ué, Tit dvOpmrov, karadaye THv Keparida Tabrny, kai mopevOnrt Kal 
AdAngor Trois viois "Iopanr. Kal duenvotey 7d crdpa pov Kal &bamoev pe THv 
xepadida. In the Revelation the verbal similarities are confined to the com- 
mand, which agrees exactly with the Menologion: AdBe kai xaradaye airé. 
As a matter of fact, no language, even the richest, can provide a wide va- 
riety of expression for so simple a command as “Take this book and eat it.’ 


1 See Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, Munich, 1897, p. 665. 

2 Namely, the Menaeon for October 1, translated by Miss Carpenter, loc. cit., p. 3; the 
Menologion of the Emperor Basil 11, published Migne, Pat. Gr., cxvu1, 81; Krumbacher, op. 
cit., pp. 663 f.; a manuscript of the tenth and eleventh centuries in the Patriarch’s Library 
at Jerusalem (Codez 40), published by A. Papadopulus-Kerameus in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
11 (1893), 600; and one of the eleventh century in Berlin (Codex Phillips, 1622), published with 
collations from the other texts in Analecta Bollandiana, x1 (1894), 440-442. 

* See ibid., p. 442; Krumbacher, op. cit., p. 664; Papadopulus-Kerameus, loc. cit., p. 599. 

‘n, 8 ff. 
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Accordingly, no great stress should be laid upon the above similarity in 
vocabulary. But it is sufficient to strengthen rather than weaken the possi- 
bility that the Biblical accounts were influencing the author of the detailed 
original life of Romanos. 

This is not the place to discuss the early and widespread conception 
that supernatural food or drink was a source of inspiration to both poets 
and prophets. It is enough to note as a fair probability that the monk who 
first composed the biography of Romanos was actuated less by a desire to 
express symbolically a subtle literary criticism than by his simple faith 
that the saint sang because he had partaken of the wisdom and grace of 
the Virgin herself, even as Ezekiel and St John prophesied after they had 
fed upon the written words of the Lord. 


Paris 





AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER ON MAGIC IN MEDIAEVAL 
SPANISH LITERATURE! 


By J. HORACE NUNEMAKER 


Tue literature of magic is vast, and it is only with considerable hesitation 
and temerity that one should attempt to add even an additional chapter in 
a special field. It is scarcely fair to say that any phase or period has been 
overlooked, for they have invariably been mentioned, although they may 
not have been studied. There have been special studies on the devil and the 
devil pact, incantations, the ‘evil eye,’ miracles, alchemy, and other phases 
of magic, from Zoroaster to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Peoples of all ages and 
nations have furnished the illimitable material of this fascinating subject.’ 
Occultism has not been the closed province of philosophers and magicians; 
the Church has had its share in promulgating this very doctrine that it is 
always understood to oppose. The histories of all religions are abundant 
witness to this paradoxical practice. 

Of primary interest to mediaevalists is the excellent work of Thorndike,’ 
with its multilateral approach and its revelation of much hitherto un- 
studied material, as yet available only in manuscript form. For Spain in 
particular, Waxman has done a notable service in his dissertation, Chapters 
on Magic in Spanish Literature,‘ from which the title of this paper is obvi- 
ously adapted. His study is not primarily of mediaeval Spanish Literature, 
however, and consequently less pertinent to our present study than we felt 
Calcott’s dissertation on The Supernatural in Early Spanish Literature’ 
would be, judging from its title. We feel obliged to take issue with Calcott 
for his rather misleading title, since his study is limited, first, to the works 
of Alfonso el Sabio, second, almost to the Cantigas, and third, almost to 

1 Paper read before the Spanish section of the Modern Language Association of America, 
Madison, Wisconsin, December 29, 1931. 

* Some interesting general studies are: L. Staudenmaier, Die Magie als experimentelle 
Naturwissenschaft (Leipzig, 1922); E. Levi, Histoire de la Magie (Paris, 1928); R. Shirley, Oc- 
cultists and Mystics of all Ages (London, 1920); Th.-W. Danzel, Magie and Geheimwissenschaft 
in threr Bedeutung fiir Kultur and Kulturgeschichte (Stuttgart, 1924); and K. Aram, Magie und 
Mystik in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (Berlin, 1929). 

* Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science during the first thirteen 
centuries of our era, 2 vols. (New York, 1923). Other mediaeval studies: A. Maury, La magie 
et 'astrologie dans l’antiquité et au moyen dge (Paris, 1860); P. L. Jacob, Curiosités de l'histoire 
des croyances populaires au moyen Age (Paris, 1859); C. Meyer, Der Aberglaube des Mittelalters 
und die niichstfolgenden Jahrhunderte (Basel, 1884); H. B. Schindler, Der Aberglaube des Mittel- 
alters (Breslau, 1858); and A. Maury, Croyances et légendes du moyen dge, nouv. éd. (Paris, 
1896). For mediaeval Spain, see M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de los heterodoxos espafioles 
(Madrid, 1918), m1, 325-387. 

“S. M. Waxman, ‘Chapters on Magic in Spanish Literature,’ Revue Hispanique, xxxvi 
(1916), 8325-463. 

5 F. Calcott, The Supernatural in Early Spanish Literature (New York, 1923). 
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the one phase of magic: religious miracles. He does give some attention to 
the Siete Partidas, but he omits, except bibliographically, the Lapidario, a 
veritable mine of the supernatural in the literature of Alfonso el Sabio. 
Practically every one of the one hundred and nineteen folios of this manu- 
script contains magical formulae of one sort or another. Since I have al- 
ready given the subject of alchemy in this work full treatment elsewhere,' 
it will be entirely excluded from the present discussion. 

We are confronted at once with the unpleasant task of making definitions 
and limitations. Magic is a highly diversified and extensively subdivided 
subject. The Marqués de Villena, in the fifteenth century, lists magia at 
the head of his list of the forty forbidden arts. Nigromancia is a subdivision 
of maleficio, and is itself four times subdivided.? We have likewise white 
magic and black magic, more generally, good magic and bad magic.’ These 
are also called natural magic and diabolical magic, the former implying the 
use of herbs, animals, and stones, and the latter, the devil and all his works. 
There is of course the middle ground of legerdemain. We are on this would- 
be higher and less objectionable ground of white magic, since we are con- 
cerned with a lapidary, a type of work which was current and popular in 
all mediaeval literatures. The lapidaries themselves are generally divided 
into various groups,‘ as Sarton has very succintly shown: “There were three 
types of mediaeval lapidary: the mineralogical (or scientific), derived from 
Theophrastus and Dioscorides; the astrological (or magical), derived from 
anonymous Alexandrian productions which became known in the west 
mainly through the Kyranides and the “Damigeron” and finally, the sym- 
bolic interpretations of the precious stones of Aaron’s breastplate and of 
the Apocalypse (Jewish symbolism plus Christian allegories).’"> The Al- 
fonsine Lapidaries really fit the first two of Sarton’s divisions, and may like- 
wise be designated as medical. In fact, the reader is admonished at the out- 
set to be versed in medicine.® 

In spite of such vicarious dabbling in non-esoteric alchemy’ as may be 
attributed to Alfonso el Sabio, the learned King must not be consigned to 

1 ‘Noticias sobre la alquimia en el ‘Lapidario’ de Alfonso X,’ Revista de Filologta Espaitola 
xvi (1929), 161-168. 

2 Cf. Waxman, op. cit., p. 390. 

3 Cf. Thorndike, op. cit., 1, pp. 235 and 352, and A. E. Waite, The Occuit Sciences (New 


York, 1923), where red magic is also defined (p. 15). 

‘ Cf. the plan of divisions and sources in P. Studer and J. Evans, Anglo-Norman Lapidaries 
(Paris, 1924), insert between pp. 12 and 13. 

5 George Sarton, review of Studer and Evans, op. cit., in Isis, rx (1927), 123. 

* ‘La tercera cosa es que sea sabidor dela arte de fisica que iaze mucho della encerrada en 
la uertud delas piedras segund en este libro se muestra ¢ que sepa ayudar delas cosas que fazen 
pro e se guarde delas que tienen danno.’ (MS. Escorial, h. 1. 15., fol. 1°.) 

7 Cf. the valiant efforts of José Amador de los Rfos to refute this attribution in his Historia 
erttica de la literatura espaftola (Madrid, 1863), 111, 521, and especially note 1 on this page, 
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the profession of a practicing magician. The mere fact of his ordering the 
compilation of a lapidary which contains many magical formulae does not 
make him a magician, or even an alchemist for that matter. His attitude 
toward magic was distinctly one of disapproval, as is clearly stated in the 
Siete Partidas, in the law governing the practice;! but it must at the same 
time be recognized that he admitted magic as a plausible and entirely 
possible art, however much he may have felt that its practice was an evil 
that should be punished under the law.? It does seem strange, however, 
with this in mind, that a work written under his direction should contain 
information and actual recipes for the practice of magic and alchemy. In 
this connection, the Picatriz, an eleventh century Arabic work of Abi-I- 
Qasim Maslama ibn Ahmad al-Majriti also ordered translated by the Rey 
Sabio, must be included with the Lapidario.’ In addition to the alchemical 
aspect of the Lapidario and the Picatriz, the whole subject of medicinal 
magic, which is a primary basis of the Lapidario, deserves special and sepa- 
rate treatment which cannot be given here. Amador de los Rios insists that 
all such dubious material was not worthy of the Rey Sabio and that it does 
not enter his work. He states this inverted eulogy as follows:* 


Cierto es que tampoco hab{fan podido hacer notables adelantos (las influencias 
mistico-cabalfsticas), si bien no les faltaron celosos cultivadores; mas ni el elixir de 
vida, ni la piedra filosofal habian extraviado su ensefianza ni sus especulaciones, 
libres aun las prescripciones de la medicina del influjo de las estrellas, no envilecida 
la fisica con los fantasmas de la magia, desconocidos al par los delirios de la alquimia 
y exenta la astronomfa de las aberraciones astrolégicas.§ 


where he rebukes various scholars for calumniating the good name of Alfonso in this manner. 
See also the citations in my article (cited in note 6 above), p. 163, note 1. 

1 ‘Necromantia dizen en latin, a un saber estrafio que es para encantar espfritus malos: e 
porque de los omes que se trabajan a fazer esto, viene muy grand dafio a la tierra, e sefialada- 
mente a los que los creen, e les demandan alguna cosa en esta razon, acaesciendoles muchas 
ocasiones por el espanto que resciben, andando de noche, buscando estas cosas atales en los 
lugares estrafios, de manera que algunos dellos mueren, o fincan locos, o desmemoriados; 
porende defendemos, que ninguno non sea de se trabajar, nin de vsar de tal enemiga como 
esta, porque es cosa que pesa a Dios, e viene ende muy grand dajfio a los omes. Otrosi defen- 
demos, que ninguno non sea osado de fazer ymagines de cera, nin de metal, nin otros fechizos, 
para enamorar los omes con las mugeres, nin para departir el amor que algunos ouiessen entre 
si. E aun defendemos, que ninguno non sea osado de dar yeruas, nin breuaje, a algund ome, 
nin a muger, por razon de enamoramiento, porque acaesce a las vegadas, que destos breuajes 
vienen a muerte los omes que los toman, e han muy grandes enfermedades, de que fincan 
ocasionados para siempre.’ [Las Siete Partidas del Sabio Rey D. Alonso el IX (sic) (Barcelona, 
1843-44), Partida vu, Titulo xxm1, Ley 2 (pp. 336 f.)] 

2 Tbid., Ley 8. 

§ See my article cited in note 6 above, pp. 164 f.; Hellmut Ritter, ‘Picatrix, ein arabisches 
Handbuch hellenistischer Magie,’ Bibliothek Warburg, Vortriige 1921-22, pp. 94-124; and the 
bibliography on the Picatriz by George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science (Balti- 
more, 1927), 1, pp. 668 f. 

‘ Op. cit., m1, 649 f. 
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That precious and semi-precious stones, minerals, and other substances 
possessed magical virtues of many varieties was not a preoccupation of 
classical times and the middle ages alone, but also of the later renaissance 
and of comparatively modern times. The treatises on the subject are 
legion,' and their methods of approach are almost equally numerous. The 
bibliography of these works is scattered through art and archaeology, 
science, medicine, geology, mineralogy, magic, alchemy and chemistry, 
astronomy and astrology, philology, and other branches of human knowl- 
edge. Our discussion and citation must be limited to the actual use of magi- 
cal terminology in the descriptions of the stones of the Lapidario that con- 
tain such terminology, and to the descriptions of such other stones as are 
assigned magical properties, although such properties may not be specifi- 
cally stated as being part and parcel of the art of nigromancta. The whole 
matter of the influence of stars, planets, and the signs of the zodiac must be 
foregone.? It must be remembered, however, that this is an integral part 
of the Alfonsine Lapidaries, each stone being potent only in connection with 
certain signs of the zodiac and in the ascendency of certain stars and 
planets.* The material of the Escorial manuscript of the Index (Tabla) of 
the Lapidario is not included here, in view of the fact that this is simply a 


5 Id., 650, n. 1, he continues with: ‘El ars notoria no penetré, ni podfa en modo alguno 
penetrar en las escuelas cristianas, porque como la geomancta y nigromancfa, era contraria al 
dogma catélico.’ On the ‘aberraciones astrolégicas,’ see my article cited in note 6 above, p. 
163, note 2. 

1 A few such treatises deserve citation here, though this list should by no means be con- 
strued as a bibliography of lapidaries, mediaeval or modern, the mediaeval and classical 
manuscript works being omitted entirely: G. F. Kunz, The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 
(Philadelphia, 1913); G. F. Kunz, The Magic of Jewels and Charms (Philadelphia, 1915); Joan 
Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (Oxford, 1922); José Ignacio 
Miré, Estudio de las Piedras Preciosas (Madrid, 1871); I. Kozminsky, The Magic and Science 
of Jewels and Stones (New York, 1922); H. Emanuel, Diamonds and Precious Stones (London, 
1867); M. F. Blumler, A History of Amulets (Edinburgh, 1887); A. von Franckenberg, Gemma 
Magica, oder Magisches Edelgestein (Amsterdam, 1688); C. Fossey, La Magie Assyrienne 
(Paris, 1902), pp. 104-121; Gaspar de Morales, Libro de las virtudes, y propriedades mara- 
villosas de las piedras preciosas (Valladolid, 1604); Juan Bernardino Roxo, Theurgia general, y 
especifica de las graves calidades, maravillosas virtudes, y apreciable conocimiento de las mas pre- 
ciosas piedras del universo (Madrid, 1747); Francois Lenormant, La divination et la science des 
présages chez les chaldéens (Paris, 1875), pp. 81 ff.; Alonso Barba, Arte de los metales (Madrid, 
1637); and scattered bibliography in the two works of Kunz mentioned above: in The Curious 
Lore etc., pp. 5, 7, 25, 29, 40, 41, 51, 52, 55, 65, 74, 78, 102, 114, 123, 140, 154, 158, 169, 317, 
335, 339, 343, 347, 381, $82, and in The Magic of Jewels etc., pp. 25, 64, 65, 67, 68, 123, 126, 
133, 184, 144, 162, 175, 183, 186, 187, 192, 196, 202, 212, 230, 232, 403. 

2 A very satisfactory treatment of this matter in general will be found in Kunz, The Curious 
Lore etc., where (pp. 338-366) a full chapter, ‘Planetary and astral influences of precious 
stones,’ is devoted to it. 

* Cf. my article, ‘The Madrid Manuscript of the Alfonsine Lapidaries, "Modern Philology, 
xxix (1931), 103. 
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long list of magical remedies and uses of stones, without assignment of stone 
names. To include it here would only afford us a tiresome catalogue, albeit 
a catalogue of magic in a work of Alfonso el Sabio. That all this was not 
merely book learning, but even a practical nuisance at times, the Arcipreste 
de Talavera eloquently informs us as follows:! 


Pero vee hombres a las vezes destos tales, que non son sinon diablos infernales, non 
tienen m4s paciencia de cuanto ninguno non les dize nada, nin les contradizen a lo 
que fablan e non les enojan. ... muchos destos son odiosos, detractores, mur- 
muradores, mentirosos e escandalizadores, excesivos burladores, muy fuertes 
juradores de aquellas sus juras meliosas e suaves, avarientos de aver, lisonjeros a 
perder, infingidos en saber, fictos, fabladores, vindicativos, subplantadores, de 
abominables e odiosos pecados cometedores . . . subditos m4s que las ovejas donde 
non pueden més fazer, fuertes m4s que leones adonde pueden mandar, temerosos 
en sofrir, ardidos en mal fazer, vergoncosos en placa, deshonestos en secreto; muchos 
destos son nigromAnticos, alquimistas, lapidarios, encantadores, fechizeros, agore- 
ros, fisicos e de yerbas conoscedores. Andan de casa en casa, de logar en logar, de 
regno en regno, de tierra en tierra, de cibdad en cibdad, con su hébito e vida desi- 
mulada engafiando al mundo. Non ay arte, ciencia nin maestria que ellos non dizen 
que saben. Destos anda el mundo lleno, . . . 


It will be remembered also that Celestina was dubbed ‘vieja lapidaria,” 
and that she made free use of talismanic magic.* 
The first occurrence of necromancy by name in the Lapidario is in con- 


nection with a stone called abarquid or albarquid,‘ found in sulphur mines. 
This stone, which defies modern description and identification, is called by 
Aristotle elbarchi or lampus® and bernic.® It is recommended to induce hypo- 
thetical or deceptive pregnancy, which at nature’s appointed time proves 
its falsity: 


Et a tal uertud que quando alguna mugier la trae consigo, enciende la tanto por 
cobdicia de uaron que se non puede ende sofrir, si non por muy grand fuerga, é 
assi lo faze qual quier animal que la tenga que sea fembra, e los de India que se 
trabaian mucho del arte de nigromancia, obran mucho con esta piedra. Et a tal 
uertud que si dieren desta piedra molida a beuer a mugier, inchal el uientre poc a 
poco de guisa que semeia prennada, ¢ quando uiene al tiempo del parir, desfaz se. 
Et los nigromancianos fazen creer que por su arte ¢ por su saber se faze aquella 
prennadez ¢ se tuelle. 


1 Libro del Arcipreste de Talavera (Alfonso Mart{nez de Toledo) llamado Reprobacién del 
Amor Mundano o Corbacho (ed. J. Rogerio Sanchez) (Madrid, 1929), pp. 366 f. 

2 Ed. Cejador (Clasicos Castellanos, xx, Madrid, 1913), p. 160. 

3 Id., p. 194: ‘jO! jyo rompiera todos mis atamientos hechos e por fazer ni creyera en yeruas 
ni piedras ni en palabras!’ 

* Fol. 138. 

5 Codex Leodiensis, apud V. Rose, ‘Aristoteles De Lapidibus und Arnoldus Saxo,’ Zeit- 
schrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, xv (1875), 373. 

6 Codex Montispessul, ibid., $395. For further comment on this stone, see J. Ruska, Das 
Steinbuch des Aristoteles (Heidelberg, 1912), p. 17. 
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A second mention of magic by name occurs in the description of the stone 
with the peculiar name of querc,! which is described as being found in 
India on the seashore, when the strong winds blow the waves up on the 
shore in a straight line. It is white in color and takes a polish like ivory. It 
will counteract the effect of the ‘evil eye,’* necromancy, and enchantment. 
This is especially noteworthy since Calcott has said: “The well-known 
mal de ojo is absent (from the work of Alfonso el Sabio), and enchantment 
is little heard of.’ In view of its quality of absorbing ten times its weight 
of vinegar by natural attraction like a magnet, it resembles another stone 
of the Lapidario, called la piedra que tira el uinagre.* Its power against 
magic is described as follows: 

Et sin todesso traen della en sortijas e ponen la sobre sus pannos, por que tienen 
que a tal uertud que el que la trae consigo, nol puede nozir oio malo, nin obra de 
nigromancia, nin estas cosas aque llaman encantamientos... . 


Another mention is in connection with the stone called militaz,’ a stone 
which is unharmed by fire and which can be worked only with the diamond. 
It comes from the mines of India and resembles fine gold in color. It has the 
magic property of making flies and reptiles flee from it and its wearer is 
immune from devils, necromancy, and witchcraft. Aristotle calls it mag- 
natim.® The Alfonsine reference is as follows: 

Et su uertud es atal que fuyen antella las moscas e toda mala reptilia, ¢ aun dixieron 
mas los sabios, que se arriedran del que la trae consigo los diablos, e nol tiene dano 
obra de nigromancia ni fechizos ningunos quel fagan. 


The above references to magic by name are in the first of the four lapidaries 
in the manuscript. The second and fourth lapidaries contain no such specific 
reference. There is, however, a single reference to the ‘evil eye’ in the third 
lapidary, in the description of the emerald (esmeralda) :” 

Otrossi la esmeralda a otra uertud por razon de Uenus, ca el que la traxiere con- 


sigo, quando fuere Mercurio en su exaltacion ¢ en su hora ¢ bien catado de Uenus, 
auer lan miedo los omnes e no terna danno oio malo. 


The first mention of witchcraft as such is in the description of the snake 


1 Fol. 164, 

2 Cf. S. Seligmann, Der bise Blick und Verwandtes (Berlin, 1910); Elworthy, The Evil Eye 
(London, 1895); and Kunz, The Curious Lore, etc., p. 137 f. and The Magic of Jewels, etc., pp. 
181 and 182, 

3 Op. cit., p. 181. 

‘ Fol. 47* Aristotle does not mention this stone, but it is found in DimiSkt: cf. J. Ruska, 
op. cit., p. 16, n. (111. 15. Essigmagnet). 

5 Fol. 51%, Cf. my article, “The Chaldean Stones in the Lapidary of Alfonso x,’ PMLA, 
XLv (1930), 451, n. $7. 

* Codex Montispessul, apud V. Rose, op. cit., p. $96. See also J. Ruska, op. cit., p. 17. 

7 Fol. 109*. Cf. J. Ruska, Tabula Smaragdina (Heidelberg, 1926). 
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stone (piedra dela sirpiente),! probably a variety of serpentine, in spite of 
the fact that this one is reputed to be of a deep red color, with a white spot 
that increases in size and shines when the stone is subjected to fire. If it is 
placed near a candle that is still glowing after having been snuffed out, it 
will cause it to light up again. It will cure amnesia and bites of vipers. 
The Alfonsine Lapidaries list another stone with this name,? said to be 
called bezaquid in Chaldean.* This latter one differs in color and properties, 
except that it also will cure vipers’ bites. The reference to witchcraft in the 
former is as follows: ‘Et su uertud es atal que si la cuelgan al cuello del 
que nascio endem oniado, sana.’ 

An antidote for witchcraft is the swallow stone (piedra dela golondrina),* 
which must be taken from the stomach of the first cock, never the hen, that 
is born in the new year under a crescent moon. These stones come in pairs, 
usually one green and one white, and they must be used together. They will 
cure watery eyes, and they are potent against withcraft only when enclosed 
in deerskin or calfskin and suspended about the neck on a red silk thread: 


Et su uertud es atal que si toman estas dos piedras e las meten en cuero de cieruo 0 
de bezerro e las atan con filo de seda uermeia al cuello a omne que fuere endemo- 
niado, sana luego, pero non faz esta uertud si non si estudieren amas las piedras en 
uno o st non fueren dun golondrino pollo. 


Another antidote is a stone called zequeth.' It is black in color and, when 
burned, it gives off a fishy smell that makes nearby reptiles take to their 
heels. It will cure arthritis. Its fishy odor brings about the disenchantment: 
‘Et si sufumaren con ella al que es endemoniado, tomal luego.’ The final 
reference to witchcraft is in the description of red sulphur (sufre uermeio),® 


1 Fol. 23%, 

2 Piedra dela sirpient, fol. 52>. On the snake stones in general, see Kunz, The Magic of 
Jewels etc., pp. 201 et seq., chapter entitled ‘Snake Stones and Bezoars.’ 

3 Cf. my article, “The Chaldean Stones etc.,’ p. 447. 

4 Fols. 264, 27%. Cf. F. de Mély, ‘Les cachets d’oculistes et les lapidaires de l’antiquité et 
du haut moyen Age,” Revue de Philologie de Littérature et d’ Histoire Anciennes, Nouv. Sér., Xvi 
(1892), 84: ‘De tous les Lapidaires de l’antiquité, Damigéron est le seul qui parle des propriétés 
ophtalmiques de la chélidoine. ‘Si cui dolent oculi, tere chelidonium cum aqua et inunge et 
salvabitur.’ Mais la légende qui s’est formée autour de la chélidoine me semble n’étre autre 
que la réunion des vertus attribuées & I’hirondelle, & lherbe chélidoine, au serpent chélidoine. 
La question rentre alors dans le domaine de la magie, et le collyre chelidonium me parait étre 
absolument dans le méme cas que le dialepidos que nous allons rencontrer tout & l'heure. La 
Pharmacopocea persica Yindique comme collyre excellent; le Lapidaire d’Alphonse X le 
recommande comme souverain.’ See also V. Rose, ‘Damigeron De Lapidibus,’ Hermes, 1x 
(1875), 471-491, and J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense (Paris, 1855), 111, 324-335. 

5 Fol. 67*. This name seems to be a corruption of azech (cf. fol. 42°), and the stone is prob- 
ably a variety of vitriol. Cf. elsig, in Aristotle, Codex Leodiensis, apud V. Rose, ‘Aristoteles 
de Lapidibus etc.,’ p. 366, and cysaban, Codex Montispessul, ibid., pp. 391 f. 

6 Fol. 73°. 
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which is found in Africa. It is recommended for use in alchemy’ and it will 
cure apoplexy. Aristotle describes it with the same properties, including the 
antidote for witchcraft, under the name alkibric,? as does Ibn el-Beithar.* 
To be effective against magic it must be used in the nose: ‘Et a tal uertud 
que si pusieren un poco della en la nariz al que es endemoniado, prestal, e si 
mucho lo husa, sana.’ 

The descriptions of innumerable other stones of the 492 described in the 
Lapidario might be called up to bear witness to the magical character of 
this work of Alfonso el Sabio. In addition to being curious, many of these 
descriptions now seem very humorous as well, and they are somewhat un- 
savory for public reading. That the work was compiled as a bona fide list of 
remedies or pharmacopoeia there is no doubt. In the opening paragraphs of 
the manuscript,‘ Abolays, who is credited with finding the work and trans- 
lating it from Chaldean into Arabic, is definitely stated as having tried the 
stones and found them to be true, as follows: ‘Et en su uida punno de prouar 
aquellas cosas que en el (libro) iazien, e fallo las ciertas e uerdaderas, ca el 
era sabidor dela arte de astronomia e dela natura de connoscer las piedras.’ 

A rather fanciful and highly imaginative description of the stone that 
flees from wine (piedra que fuye del uino)® will serve to give us a magical 
conclusion: 


They find it on an island of the sea which is called Alcucun, near the island called 
Uacuac.* Now it has this name because as Ptolemy says, certain fruits in the form 


1 Cf. my article, ‘Noticias sobre la alquimia etc.,’ p. 167. 

2 Codex Leodiensis, apud V. Rose, pp. 372 f. 

3 ‘Traité des simples,’ (ed. L. Leclerc), Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale, T. 26 (Paris, 1883), Art. 1880 (kibrtt). 

* Fol. 1°. 

5 Fol. 17%, 

® The sea called Alcugun is the Red Sea. Cf. The Thousand and One Nights, trans. and 
notes by E. W. Lane (New York, n. d.), rv, n. 41 to Chap. 24, p. 180: ““El-Kulzum” is the 
ancient “Clysma,” whence the Red Sea is called “the Sea of El-Kulzum,”” and J. K. Wright, 
The Geographical Lore of the Time of the Crusades (New York, 1925), p. 279: ‘A very brilliant 
feature of the maps of our period is the Red Sea, almost invariably colored red. The name was 
given to the entire Indian Ocean, and the red color was applied to the Persian Gulf as well as 
to the “Arabian Gulf,” or Red Sea proper.’ On the island called Uacuac, cf. the following from 
Lane's edition of The Thousand and One Nights, tv, n. 32 to The Story of Hasan el El-Basrah, 
pp. 377-8: 

‘On the Islands of Waik-Wak .. . or El W4k-W4k. By some European writers they are 
supposed to be the Japan Islands: by Langlés, the Sunda Islands. But I rather think that the 
Arab geographers applied the name of Waék-W4k to all the islands with which they were ac- 
quainted on the east and southeast of Borneo. The following particulars respecting the islands 
thus called by them are derived from the works of El-Kazweenee and Ibn-El-Wardee; but 
chiefly from the latter author. 

‘These islands extend (or are contiguous to) the Islands (or Island) of Er-Ratj or Ez-Zanij 
(before identified with Borneo), and the navigation to them is by the stars. They are said to 
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of women grow on the trees of that land, and they hang by their hair. While they 
are on the green trees, they are alive, and they never do anything but say ‘uacuac,’ 
and when they are ripe, they fall to the ground and die. 


State CoLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
PuLLMAN, WASHINGTON 


be one thousand and seven hundred in number, and governed by a woman . . . . Here too is 
a tree that bears fruits like women, with bodies, eyes, limbs, etc., like those of women: they 
have beautiful faces, and are suspended by their hair. They come forth from integuments 
like large leathern bags: and when they feel the air and the sun, they cry out “Wak! Wak!” 
until their hair is cut; and when it is cut, they die; and the people of these islands understand 
this cry, and augur ill from it.’ 

Cf. also the following from The Book of a Thousand Nights and a Night, trans. by R. F. 
Burton, ed. L. C. Smithers (London, 1894), v1, note to the story, Hasan of Bassorah, p. 217: 

‘,.. Arab geographers evidently speak of two Wak Waks. Ibn al-Fakih and Al-Mas’ddi 
(Fr. Transl., vol. iii. 6-7) locate one of them in East Africa beyond Zanzibar and Sofala. 
“Le territoire des Zendjes commence au canal dérivé du haut Nil (the Juln River?) et se pro- 
longe jusque’au pays de Sofalah et des Wak-Wak.”’ It is simply the peninsula of Guardafui 
(Jard Hafun) occupied by the Gallas, pagans and Christians, before these were ousted by the 
Moslem Somal; and the former perpetually ejaculated ““Wak’’ (God) as Moslems cry upon 
Allah. This identification explains a host of other myths, such as the Amazons, who, as Marcu 
Polo tells us, held the “Female Island,” Socrota. The fruit, which resembled a woman’s head 
(whence the puellae Wakwakienses hanging by their hair from trees), and which when ripe 
called out “Wak Wak” and “Allah al-Khall&k” (the Creator), refers to the Calabash-tree, 
that grotesque growth, a vegetable elephant, whose gourds, something larger than a man’s 
head, hang by a slender filament . . . . The other Wak has been identified in turns with the 
Seychelles, Madagascar, Malacca, Sunda or Java (this by Langlés), China, and Japan. The 
learned Professor de Goeje (Arabische Berichten over Japan, Amsterdam, 1880) informs us that 
in Canton the name of Japan is Wo-Kwok, possibly a corruption of Koku-tan, the ebony tree 
which Ibn Khord4ébah and others find together with gold in an island 4,500 parasangs from Suez 
and East of China....’ 
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Avotpa Go.pscumipt, Die Bronzetiiren von Nowgorod und Gnesen, Marburg: Verlag des 

Kunstgeschichtlichen Seminars, 1932. Cloth. 42 pp., 101 plates. 

WueEn the history of mediaeval archaeology in the first half of the twenti- 
eth century comes to be written, a very important place will be occupied by 
the photographs of the Marburg Kunstgeschichtliches Seminar. Until this 
series was undertaken, photographs of mediaeval works of art had generally 
been of one of two kinds: either those by commercial photographers, often 
excellent technically, but made by men who lacked the point of view of the 
historian of art, and who generally selected subjects more or less at random 
here and there solely with a view to what would be likely to sell in numbers; 
or those made by amateurs, including the art-historians themselves, who 
worked often with an inadequate apparatus, who photographed what hap- 
pened to interest them at the moment and whose negatives were seldom 
made generally available. In France and in Italy, government photography 
undertaken on an extensive scale has not always avoided the defects of 
either the commercial or the amateur system. It was perhaps only in Cata- 
lonia that more adequate work had been done by Mas. Then Professor 
Richard Hamann of Marburg, aided in these latter years by his son, under- 
took an extensive campaign of photographing monuments of his favourite 
Romanesque field. Combining knowledge of the history of art with expert 
photographic skill, he has produced a series of negatives that must hence- 
forward be indispensible for any serious study of Romanesque art. Italy, 
Greece, Germany, France, England, Russia have all been the objects of his 
photographic investigations. The results of his labours already begin to 
form something like a corpus of Romanesque and later mediaeval art. He 
photographs with extraordinary amplitude. Where another student would 
be contented with one view, he takes an entire series, of all details and from 
every angle of vision. Nothing of significance escapes his eye. In his photo- 
graphs one can often detect traits of style that escape one in the original. 
So complete and far-sweeping is the information that his work supplies, 
that I for one feel a sort of futility in trying to work with the few fields he 
has left untouched, realizing how inevitably conclusions will have to be re- 
vised when the monuments have been made available as for example Pro- 
fessor Hamann has made available St.-Gilles, or the bronze doors of Nov- 
gorod and Gnesen in the book that lies before me. 

Marburg photographs form the basis of many of the more important 
publications on mediaeval art that have recently appeared; but they are 
still very far from being generally accessible in reproduction. However Mar- 
burg University, in connection with the Deutscher Verein fiir Kunstwissen- 
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schaft has begun the publicat‘en of those dealing with bronze doors. Of 
this series the present volume is the second. The first treating of the doors 
in Germany, also by Goldschmidt, appeared in 1926; the third which pre- 
ceded the second in time of publication is by Albert Boeckler and on the 
doors of S. Zeno of Verona. 

This second volume of the series deals with the doors of Novgorod and 
Gnesen. The hundred and one plates will be appreciated by those who know 
how difficult it has been to obtain adequate reproductions of these signifi- 
cant monuments. Better and more thorough illustration could hardly be 
imagined. 

The monograph accompanying the photographs is by Goldschmidt. This 
statement is a sufficient indication of the high quality of the scholarship. 
There is a separate study of each of the two doors. The plan of both parts 
is similar — there is first an introduction, in which the history is examined; 
then a description of the iconography; and finally an analysis of the style. 

Goldschmidt amplifies what he had already made clear in a previous pub- 
lication, that the Novgorod doors are stylistically closely related to the 
tomb of Archbishop Friederich at Magdeburg (71152). Since there appears 
on the doors the portrait of Wichmann (1152-1192), Friederich’s successor, 
and Wichmann is represented without the pallium, the doors must date 
from between 1152 and 1154, for Wichmann would certainly have been 
given a pallium had the doors been executed after he became archbishop. 
Bishop Alexander (1129-1156) of Plock in Poland also appears on the 
doors. Goldschmidt leaves us to draw our conclusions — which indeed have 
been drawn before — from these facts: it is clear of course that the doors 
were brought from Plock. That this was indeed the case is confirmed by 
their close stylistic relationship with the bronzes of Magdeburg, on which 
Plock depended. Goldschmidt also points out that on the doors are repre- 
sented the portraits of three bronze-casters — Riquinus, clearly the Ger- 
man who made the doors, his assistant Waismuth, and Abraham, no doubt a 
Russian who readapted the doors to their new position at Novgorod. 

The Gnesen doors are in style quite different from those of Novgorod. 
Though probably a little earlier (Goldschmidt ascribes them on stylistic 
evidence to the first half of the XII century) their style is distinctly more 
accomplished. The iconography deals with the life of the local saint Adal- 
bert, whose head was found in 1127. The question where and by what school 
of bronze-workers they were made is a difficult one to which Goldschmidt 
does not undertake to give a definitive answer. On the whole he inclines to 
ascribe them to Bohemia because of analogies with very interesting manu- 
scripts of that country, illuminations from which he reproduces. He points 
out however other similarities with monuments of Hildesheim, Magdeburg 
and Belgium. 
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The combined labours of Goldschmidt and Hamann have resulted in a 
publication of the Novgorod and Gnesen doors so thorough that it is difficult 
to imagine any thing left to be gleaned by future students. This publication 
will remain the authoritative source of information on the subject. 


A. Kinas.ey Porter, 
Harvard University 


Henri F. Moyer anp Pavuuine Tarior, A Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin. Boston: D. C. 

Heath and Co., 1932. Cloth. Pp. xvii+315. $3.60. 

Tuts books begins with a Preface in which, along with acknowledgments 
and other technicalities, the authors state in brief what is fully developed 
in the following Introduction. They believe that Latin colloquialisms from 
the early times were kept under control by Classical Latin, including the 
tendency for a stress accent, until approximately 350 a.p. In the fourth 
century, the needs for practical religious instruction for the common Chris- 
tian man caused many writers, such as Saint Ambrose, to adopt more sim- 
ple speech, and in this way the Church legitimized colloquial Latin. This 
was the beginning of Vulgar Latin, but there were few major changes, save 
in pronunciation and accent, before the sixth century. All these popular 
alterations developed uniformly throughout the Empire although northern 
France, because of its democratic tendencies, took the lead in introducing 
many of the modifications. There was practically no dialectalization in the 
individual Romance regions — that is, no changes not common to all — be- 
fore the year 800. This is substantially the same doctrine that Professor 
Muller developed in his The Chronology of Vulgar Latin (ZfrPh, Beiheft no. 
78, 1929). Following the Introduction is a grammatical analysis by Profes- 
sor Taylor of the selections in the Chrestomathy, which she discusses under 
the headings phonology, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary. This is fol- 
lowed by the main body of the work, the text. There are forty-six selections, 
mostly from Gaul, although a few are from Spain, Italy, Britain, Germany, 
and northern Africa. Next comes a glossary in which only words not in 
Harper’s Latin Dictionary are translated. Many vulgar spellings are listed 
here, followed by their classical equivalents, which are not translated. The 
book closes with a bibliography of important works on Vulgar Latin and 
with a list of periodicals. The reviewer notes the absence in this list of 
Studies in Philology, a periodical which sometimes publishes material of in- 
terest in this field. 

At the appearance of a new scholarly manual, as differentiated from pure 
research or from a popular textbook, one is tempted to exclaim with John 
Campbell ‘On ye brave, Who rush to glory and the grave.’ Unless such a 
manual be the work of a revered master of advanced age or of a pioneer in 
the subject, we are apt to be extremely critical of the decisions on moot 
points which the author is forced to make and, perhaps, we cast the manual 
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aside unjustly as useless or full of errors. Scholars cannot all see eye to eye 
in the matter of hypotheses. It is quite a different matter, however, to 
evaluate such a book from the viewpoint of the need it is expected to fill. 

That this book is intended for elementary students in Romance Philology 
would seem clear from the hints for practical drill which the authors offer 
in the notes to pages 135 and 249. If this is so, the Introduction could have 
been better adapted to its purpose. Just what is Vulgar Latin? Instead of 
outlining in brief the prevailing theories and then passing to his own, Pro- 
fessor Muller states his own case as though it were an admitted truth, and 
leaves his elementary readers to be thoroughly confused if they should 
chance to dip into some of the literature which he lists in the Appendix. 
All the varying definitions of Vulgar Latin, including Muller’s, go back to a 
difference of opinion that can be briefly told. When did the polished speech 
of grammatically trained speakers and writers begin to draw apart from 
the speech of the uneducated or provincial Roman citizen, or vice versa? 
Some say there was such a variation from the time of Livius Andronicus 
(240 B.c.), which is not always visible because, unlike to-day, the unedu- 
cated did not write; others claim there was very little difference between 
the two before the reign of Augustus or of Trajan; Muller says that all such 
vulgarisms were sporadic and unimportant before the Christian activities 
of the fourth century. All authorities will admit there was no wide diver- 
gence, requiring translation, before the fifth or sixth century.! Since cer- 
tain vulgarisms are attested in the earliest literature, the question resolves 
itself into this: how many vulgarisms justify the use of the term Vulgar 
Latin? My own answer is, ‘one.’ Others believe the colloquialisms must 
reach the proportions of a dialect before they can be so dignified with a 
name. Professor Muller is convinced of two premises: a language can have 
little social import before it is written (p. 18), and linguistic development 
parallels the social and political development of the speakers. Hence his 
refusal to use the term Vulgar Latin for any vulgarisms occurring before 
the Christian literature of the fourth century. In the same way, he insists 
that there were no dialect variations of any importance in Romania before 
the reforms of Charlemagne. “The differences are, for all practical purposes, 
unimportant although interesting and useful in ascertaining the origin of a 
document’ (p. 21). To me this is a paradox. Any difference is of importance, 
even though it contradicts a theory. One feels as he reads Professor Muller’s 


1V. Ussani in ALMA (1926), pp. 107-109 and F. Lot in ALMA (1931), pp. 97-159 define 
fully the first two points of view, although both hold for the second. On the question of when 
and where Vulgar Latin got its stress accent the theory of Louis Havet, which Muller rejects, 
is best elaborated in Mathieu G. Nicolau’s L’Origine du Cursus rythmique (Paris, 1930). Pro- 
fessor might have cited in support of his own contention Kent’s article in TAPA, ti, 68 ff. 
and F. F. Abbott in Class. Phil., 1, 444 ff.; also Debrunner in IF, xi, $11 ff. 
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argument that his gauge of importance for linguistic phenomena is agree- 
ment with an a priori social theory. Professor Muller’s definition of Vulgar 
Latin and its development is also repeated in his grouping of the texts 
selected and in the inclusion of passages from Saint Ambrose, Isidore and 
others, which I should not call Vulgar Latin, beside the Peregrinatio of 
Silvia and the Historia of Gregory of Tours. For me the former are mittel- 
lateinisch.' I should question the ‘definitive success of Christianity’ in 312 
(p. 6). Constantine was not baptized before 337, if ever, and paganism was 
not forbidden till 391. Muller says that Celtic did not disappear till the 
beginnings of the seventh century (p. 10). I have always understood that 
Sidonius Apollinaris (fifth century) was the last to mention Celtic in Gaul. 
He said that it had disappeared among the Arverni.? Rohlfs would not agree 
with Muller that ‘Greek . . . was . . . generally driven out by the victorious 
advance of Latin Christianity’ (p. 11). In conclusion, one might say that 
the Introduction to this manual is obviously the work of original and com- 
petent scholars, but its viewpoint is a bit too biased for the consumption 
of the uncritical student. 

I am forced to pass quickly over the rest of the book, through limitations 
of space. Professor Taylor has made a careful statistical analysis of the 
words and forms in the selected texts, but we question the wisdom of so 
limiting oneself in a manual of this kind. Such a limited grammatical dis- 
cussion, particularly in the phonology sections, does not give a clear picture 
of Vulgar Latin. We should have welcomed more generalities, and we won- 
der whether all misspellings are of importance. We note that Miss Taylor 
has modified slightly (p. 54) her earlier conclusion, expressed elsewhere, 
that ‘final m was pronounced in the eighth century.”* Some scholars will 
not be convinced that the auditus sit in the Peregrinatio is not a new Ro- 
mance passive. The translation which Muller and Taylor give it (note to 
page 131) is bothersome. Their chronology of development demands that 
it be explained away. 

A chrestomathy of mediaeval Latin can usually presuppose in its users 
a considerable familiarity with the contents of Harper’s Dictionary. From 
experience I should say this is seldom the case with those who begin Ro- 
mance Philology. In view of the grammatical introduction, many such en- 
tries as inpleta=impleta and legata=ligata could have been omitted from 
the vocabulary, and more space should have been given to the translation 


1 I note that both Saint Ambrose and Isidore, as well as several other writers included by 
Muller and Taylor, are in the Primer of Medieval Latin of Charles H. Beeson. 

2“. . . quod serminis Celtici squamam depositura nobilitas nunc oratorio stilo, nunc etiam 
Camenalibus modis imbuebatur . . .” (M.H.G., Auct. Antiq. vi, 41). Muller gives this same 
date in his Chronology of Vulgar Latin, p. 28. 

* The Latinity of the Liber Historiae Francorum (New York, 1924), 67. 
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of more unusual classical words. It is, of course, difficult to know where to 
draw the line. 

Despite differences in opinion, for which we offer as excuse paragraph two 
of this review, it is evident that this book has been constructed with great 
care. Professors Muller and Taylor are well known scholars in the field of 
Vulgar Latin. The points to which we take exception are errors of omission, 
rather than of commission, and they will be most apparent only to those 
instructors who wish to use the book in a course in elementary Romance 
Philology. The publishers are to be congratulated for bringing out such a 


volume in these times of duress. 
Ursan T. Hommes, 
The University of North Carolina 


Wriuram A. Nirze anp T. Atkrnson Jenxrns (editors). Le Haut Livre du Graal Perlesvaus. 
Volume 1. Text, Variants, and Glossary. Chicago: University of Chicago Press (1932). 
Cloth. Pp. xi+537. $6.00. 

Tuts handsomely printed volume contains a brief introduction, the text of 
the Perlesvaus from the earliest known manuscript (Hatton 82) with vari- 
ants from the others, an index of proper names, and a glossary of unusual 
words. An appendix of 73 pages (the work of Elizabeth Williams Miller) 
gives variants, some of them rather extensive, from the Welsh text found 
in MS. Peniarth 11. Volume 11, now in preparation, is to contain ‘a compre- 
hensive commentary on the romance, its literary, historical, and doctrinal 
significance, the language of the scribes and of the author, the relationship 
of the work to the Grail-Lancelot Cycle.’ 

Of the quality of the work on the French text I am not competent to 
speak; I know the care that has been taken to make it accurate, and I be- 
lieve the character of the scholars who assume responsibility for it is suffi- 
cient warrant for its reliability. When I turn to the part that falls more di- 
rectly within my own sphere of interest — the Welsh text — I find it 
difficult to speak with enthusiasm. This part is not, unfortunately, up to 
the standard that one expects of the University of Chicago, and since the 
avowed object in printing these variants is ‘to make the text available for 
further critical study,’ it seems well to give a warning to those without a 
knowledge of Welsh who may be disposed to make use of it. 

Miss Miller’s work is very uneven. Difficult passages are, on the whole, 
handled competently but not enough care is taken with the easy ones. ‘Rot’ 
in 4564 should be ‘rob’ (yspeilyaw) ; ‘passion’ in 5272 should be ‘possession’ 
(wedyant); ‘was’ in 6177 should be ‘saw’ (weles); ‘like’ in 9013 should be 
‘life’ (eneit). The second ‘as’ in 7946 is presumably intended for ‘is’ (yw), 
and ‘should be’ occurs twice in the English of 2397 and only once in the 
Welsh. Gwaew (spear) is mistranslated ‘sword’ in 1897, 7882, and 7889, but 
correctly elsewhere. Small words like y, yw, yn, yr, ar, am, and ae are not 
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treated with sufficient respect, and changes in voice, tense, or number are 
not infrequent. Words that are in the Welsh are omitted in translation, and 
words not in it are occasionally added. In 730 ‘here’ is not in the Welsh, but 
‘our penance,’ ‘until,’ and ‘it’ are, and are not translated. Most of these 
changes are of little moment, but occasionally, as in 7936 where the Welsh 
has ‘come to burn’ (dyuot y losgi), but the English merely ‘burn,’ it might 
be worth while to be more exact. Mention may be made here too of two 
mistakes in the introduction: ‘Gwenogorvyn Evans’ for Gwenogvryn Evans 
(page 8), and William D. Davies for William LI. Davies on page 9. 

In regard to other passages there may be a difference of opinion, but I 
believe there is room for improvement. In Medieval Welsh Mor rud (286) 
commonly means the English Channel (the Red Sea was, I believe, Mor 
Coch), and chwaith before a noun means ‘any.’ (1831, 2388, 2390, 2645, 
7699). Vy mod am nawd (6707) must mean ‘my good will and protection,’ 
and y dreftat (7846) can hardly mean anything but ‘his inheritance.’ Ofyn 
(521) is probably ofn (fear) rather than from gofyn (ask), and 8610 should 
be ‘where he was in the kingdom of Orient.’ The idiom in 7708 may 
perhaps be more accurately represented by ‘and six of the best knights of 
the castle with him,’ and the expression in 9134 might be translated ‘any 
woman in the world’ (see also 2397). Enneint (9507) does mean ‘ointment’ 
but also ‘bath,’ and a common meaning for heb olud (1209) is ‘without de- 
lay.’ Gwr da (4, 254, etc.) means literally ‘good man,’ but it also has a sense 
somewhat like that of preudome, which it here translates. 

Miss Miller’s worst offenses are due to her theory of translation. She 
seems to feel that Welsh is a barbarous language and must therefore be 
translated into barbarous English. If the result does not make sense, it 
must be the fault of the author, not of the translator. It is perfectly true 
that Welsh has its idioms which, if translated word for word into English, 
sound ludicrous, but so do French and German, and no one thinks of trans- 
lating these languages in the way Miss Miller treats her texts. “That it be 
not compelled on us to quarrel with them’ (5266) is inexcusable in a schol- 
arly work, and so is ‘And salute they did each one, one another of them’ 
(4349). Sometimes it is necessary to examine the Welsh to discover what the 
English really means, and, as the quotations often begin and end in the 
middle of a phrase, this is not always easy. “Chapel, they did, near an old 
hall’ (6577), is nonsense, and the Welsh is not much better, but if one takes 
the trouble to look up the complete sentence in Williams’ Seint Greal he 
will discover arganuot capel a orugant... (‘catch sight of a chapel they 
did . . .”) No one not familiar with Welsh idiom could possibly guess that 
‘for that was given to his son Peredur the coming to his mind when he was 
a man to take a suit of steel’ (461), really means ‘therefore his son was 
named Peredur so that he would remember, when he was a man, to take a 
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suit of steel,’ and the English is made additionally difficult by the mistrans- 
lation of yr. A person familiar with French, which has somewhat similar 
idioms, might guess at the meaning of ‘For I do not know it is long since 
what kind I am’ (2968), but the translation of the past participle by ‘after’ 
(‘There is a lion after being loosed from his chains’) is apt to suggest to us 
the Irish idiom and so lead us astray, since that is the exact opposite of 
the Welsh. In many passages, Miss Miller has no excuse whatever for her 
clumsy translations. Two examples must suffice. Even the most pedanti- 
cally literal translation of ac nyt yttoed hi yngwelet (3296) can make of it 
nothing worse than ‘and not was she seeing,’ but Miss Miller manages to 
evolve from it ‘and there was not to her to see.’ In 41, yr na metrwyfi is ‘be- 
cause I cannot’ (first person, singular, present subjunctive), but she twists 
it into ‘of my not being able.’ It is difficult to believe, in spite of things like 
these, that she intends a deliberate burlesque, but she is so prepared to find 
absurdities in the Welsh that she sees them everywhere. The result is that 
her work is hardly enough better than that which Robert Williams did on 
the text in 1876 to justify the time she has spent on it. Williams moreover 
gives us the complete text (and he seems to have done it accurately, al- 
though Miss Miller has been able to correct him on a few points), while the 
edition under review gives us only a selected list of variants, so that any 
scholarly work on the text must still be based upon that of Williams, al- 
though Miss Miller’s work will probably be referred to also as a check on 
his. 
Joun J. Parry, 
University of Illinois 


Kurt Rost, Die Historia Pontificum Romanorum aus Zwettl. (Greifswalder Abhandlungen zur 
Geschichte des Mittelalters herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. A. Hofmeister. 2) Greifswald: L. 
Bamberg, 1932. Paper, Pp. 180. 

Wits almost no preliminaries, Dr Rost plunges into his task, the analysis 
of the sole manuscript of the Historia Pontificum Romanorum, written in 
the monastery of Zwettl (near Vienna) during the late twelfth century. He 
attacks his subject in three main sections: (1) the manuscript, (2) the por- 
tions compiled from earlier works, and (3) the material (1154 to 1191) for 
which the Historia is an original authority. 

The brief description of the manuscript is thorough and packed with de- 
tailed information. Eleven out of the nineteen pages are taken up with a 
list of late twelfth and early thirteenth century additions to the original 
text, with such items included as the color of ink used and the sources from 
which emendations were made. Part two, which comprises the major sec- 
tion of the monograph, surveys the sources of the compiled or ‘dependent’ 
portion of the Historia; viz., that concerned with papal history from its 
beginnings to the pontificate of Hadrian IV. Dr Rost finds that the author 
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relied heavily for his information upon papal catalogues and registers, col- 
lections of canons and decretals, church histories (especially for the early 
centuries), and secular histories. Of the many chronicles in evidence, some 
may have been used second-hand, from compilations such as the Zwettl 
Chronicle, which appears in the same codex as the Historia. On the other 
hand, it is also Dr Rost’s opinion that the author may have gone back of 
some of his compiled sources (e.g., the Chronicle of Otto of Freising) to the 
originals from which they were composed. Among the miscellaneous sources 
used for the Historia are documentary materials, notably a Salzburg copy 
of the Concordat of Worms; also epitaphs, short verses concerning various 
popes, and bits of local tradition, such as, for instance, the legend of Pope 
Ciriacus and the ‘eleven thousand virgins.’ 

In section three, the ‘independent’ portion of the Historia is considered, 
with (what appears to the reviewer) unwarranted brevity. For instance, the 
prologue, of which a German translation is given, would seem to merit more 
than a mere half-page of attention. The important contemporary material 
(1154-1191), which constitutes the only first-hand evidence in the Historia, 
has but thirteen pages of Dr Rost’s critical attention. There is, to be sure, a 
general survey of the differences between this and the portion dealing with 
earlier papal history, but only one passage receives searching analysis. In 
this, which is concerned with the Lateran Council of 1179, Dr Rost pre- 
sents, in his usual tabulated form, detailed differences between the authen- 
tic canons of the council and the faulty versions in the Historia. There is lit- 
tle else of outstanding interest in section three, save an analysis of the rela- 
tionship between the two continuators and the main author of the work. 
A more detailed discussion of the qualifications of these three and of the 
credibility of their work would have been desirable, inasmuch as it is this 
portion of the Historia that is of most vital interest to the historian. 

On the whole, the Historia Pontificum Romanorum, as portrayed by Dr 
Rost, measures up fairly well to accepted standards of historical merit. So 
far as sources are concerned, he shows that the compiler was able, in his 
his own monastic library, to use many of the authoritative works known to 
that day. For the fourth century he had Eusebius-Rufinus and Jerome; for 
the fifth, Gennadius and the Historia Tripartita of Cassiodorus; for the 
the sixth and seventh, little save the Register of Gregory I; for the eighth, 
the Liber Pontificalis and Paul the Deacon; for the ninth, Regino of Prum, 
the Frankish royal annals, and early collections of canons; for the tenth, 
Liutprand of Cremona and several anonymous works; for the eleventh, 
Herman of Reichenau, Berthold, and Bernold; and for his own century, 
Otto of Freising, the Chronicle of Zwettl, and other contemporary material. 
It should be borne in mind, of course, that some of the contributing sources 
may have been quoted indirectly, from compendiums. On the other hand, 
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the library of Zwettl is known to have contained nine of the originals above 
mentioned. In general, one is inclined to agree that the Historia had a rather 
substantial background of sources and that they were handled in an intel- 
ligent and often independent spirit, albeit in some cases inaccurately. From 
the standpoint of manner of presentation also, Dr Rost feels that the His- 
toria shows real merit; there is little or no repetition, various sources are 
smoothly blended into a unified whole; and in places (.g., the prologue) 
there is skillful choice of words. The identity of the chief author and the 
two continuators is left unsolved, save for the suggestion that they were 
monks of Zwettl, possibly one of them an abbot, and that they were little 
disposed to take sides in the bitter papal-imperial strife of their day. 

So much for the Historia and its authorship. So far as Dr Rost’s own 
work is concerned, one is constantly impressed with his painstakingly 
thorough scholarship. The most minute points are carefully supported by 
pages of citation, quotation, and well marshaled evidences. Almost every 
section of the work bristles with the offensive and defensive mechanism of 
German scholarship. There are frequent quotations from the Historia in 
parallel with corresponding excerpts from the contributing sources. There 
are annotated lists of passages with the evidence of their derivation from 
this or that work. For instance, the heavier indebtedness of the Historia 
to Pseudo-Isidore rather than to Gratian or Ivo of Chartres, is set forth in 
five pages of minute tabulation. The parentages of popes and the durations 
of pontificates, as given in the Historia and its various sources, are likewise 
presented in carefully organized charts. The relationship of the Historia to 
other manuscripts is not only worked out in minute detail but is also illus- 
trated by diagrams. And so, throughout 180 impressively tabulated pages 
Dr Rost presents his working method as well as his conclusions. Whatever 
advantages or disadvantages the reader derives from such minutiae of 
scholarship, he cannot fail to realize that this doctoral monograph meas- 
ures up to the eminently high standard of former Greifswald dissertations 
on medieval history, and also does credit to the German tradition of thor- 
oughgoing textual criticism. 

Loren C. MacKInney, 
University of North Carolina 


E. Wausera, La Tradition Hagiographique de Saint Thomas Becket avant la Fin du XII* 
Siécle. Paris: Librairie E. Droz, 1929. Paper. Pp. 185. 
Tue murder of Saint Thomas Becket in his cathedral at Canterbury on 
December 29, 1170, like so many significant politico-religious events, 
brought about a reaction swift and widespread throughout Europe. The 
cause of his death was clearly understood by all, and it did not fail to leave 
its impress upon the writers of the time. Hardly had his remains been in- 
terred before biographers were busy with eulogies composed for the edifica- 
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tion of pilgrims to the tomb of the martyred archbishop. This literature, one 
of the extraordinary heritages of the Middle Ages, offers a rich field for the 
medievalist. Mr Walberg has here brought together a series of his studies, 
published in various reviews between 1917 and 1927, for the purpose of 
treating consecutively the growth of the hagiographical tradition on the 
saint’s life and death. The first chapter deals with the Life of Saint Thomas 
of Canterbury, written in Anglo-norman verse by Benedict, a monk of 
Saint Alban’s about 1184. It is this life which is said to have inspired the 
Icelandic saga on the saint in the fourteenth century. There follows a keen 
examination of an anonymous poem dealing with a miracle attributed to 
the saint. Mr. Walberg identifies the author of this poem as Guernes de 
Pont-Sainte-Maxence. A third chapter is devoted to the Miracula written 
by Benedict of Peterborough and William of Canterbury between 1173 and 
1774. Probably, the next chapter on the relationship of the earliest lives of 
the saint with the poem of Guernes will prove of greater interest to students 
of Becket literature. A fifth chapter contains Mr Walberg’s conclusion on 
the filiation of these sources as presented in the previous study. The last 
chapter treats of the life of Thomas Becket attributed to John of Salesbury, 
and the author treats this life to two earlier biographers, proving beyond 
doubt that no originality can be claimed for the work of the greatest of all 
English medieval writers. From the viewpoint of historical criticism few 
works in recent years present so admirably the value of the scientific 
method now in honor among medievalists of our day. The political history 
of the period has not been disregarded. It is, in fact, the framework upon 
which these comparative studies are hung, and upon which their author has 
worked out the accurate pattern of his arguments. Though the work of a 
scholar, written for scholars and dealing only with facts, the present volume 
has preserved much of the glamour which today surrounds the name of 
Thomas Becket. 
Peter Guipay, 
The Catholic University of America 
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